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The plan and method of presentation of this work are the result 

of many years of teaching experience. It has worked well in the 

*^ hands of the author and has grown into its present form gradually, 

^ in response to the needs of student and teacher. It would seem 

therefore not unreasonable to hope that it may be of service to 

^ others in similar circumstances and with similar needs. 

It is the confirmed opinion of the writer that a text-book to be 
^ of the highest value to the student should contain more than a 

brief outline of the most elementary principles, even although the 
time at disposal for actual class work may oblige the teacher to 
confine himself to such an outline. A text-book should be of use 
to the student during the whole of his course and afterwards as a 
book of reference, as the various applications of mechanics oblige 
him to look up more in detail the underlying principles.. With such 
a text-book in his possession the student grows in the knowledge 
and mastery of the subject long after his class has passed on, and 
such a work becomes a valuable possession. His growing famili- 
arity with its scope and uniform notation make it easy of reference, 
and it forms the best preparation for reading with ease and intel- 
ligence more advanced works. He should find in it everything in. 
the way of principle he may need, with enough of practical applica- 
tion to illustrate and guide him. 

For the teacher the work should be so arranged that he can 
readily lay out his course according to the time at his disposal and 
the needs of his students. 

In most of our technical institutions the calculus is taken up at 
an early stage. It is very desirable that its applications should be 
kept in view. If, then, the study of mechanics can be taken up 
earlier than is customary, the two subjects will illustrate each other 
to mutual advantage. 

The present work is an attempt to cover the points indicated. 

The subject of Kinematics is treated in Vol. I with all the 
tlioroughness its importance demands, and intentionally with more 
fulness than the time ordinarily at disposal for this subject would 

• • • 
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IV PREFACE. 

wari'ant. We would, however, call attention to the following 
points : Articles for advanced students are in small type. x\rticles 
containing applications of the calculus are enclosed in brackets. 
The large type by itself constitutes an abridged course. The teacher 
can thus lay out such a course as regards time and thoroughness as 
he desires. As a work of reference for both student and teacher it 
should have an independent value. It is believed that the engi- 
neering student will seldom need to go outside for reference. 

The examples are numerous. The value to the student of these 
is, in the writer's opinion, very great. They are kept apart from 
the text, and the teacher can make use of them to such extent as 
seems good to him. Those who may be at first sight deterred from 
using the book, because of its covering more ground than the time 
at their disposal warrants, are asked to look it over in the light of 
the preceding explanation. It is believed that no matter how 
abridged a course is thought necessary, the teacher will find it here 
ready to his hand. 

The subject of Statics is treated in Vol. II, and here the same 
remarks hold. The discriminating teacher who wishes a short 
practical course will easily find it here. A large portion of the 
volume is devoted to engineering applications, such as Dams, Earth- 
work, Retaining Walls, Strength and Elasticity of Materials, Theory 
of Flexure. All these subjects are taught with more or less fulness, 
usually by the use of separate works. The subjects named are 
treatpri with thoroughness and fully illustrated by numerous 
examples, within the compass of 160 pages. 

The subject of Kinetics is treated in the third volume according 
to the same plan. 

The volumes have been printed separately for convenience of 
class work. Each is furnished with a complete index for reference. 
We have included in the three volumes no more of the subject than 
in our opinion the engineering student should sooner or later be 
familiar with. **If a man knows mechanics," says a well-known 
engineer, '^he can make himself an engineer; if he does not, 
nobody can make an engineer of him." 

There are two ways of teaching this subject. One by the use 
of an elementary abridgment, which student and t-eacher must 
afterward supplement by the use of more advanced works later 
on. The student then throws aside his elementary treatise as soon 
as he finishes it, and either has to start again with a new work, or, 
as is often the case, gets no real grasp of the subject and no work- 
ing familiarity with any valuable reference-work. 

The other way is that here pursued, of giving the student a work 
sufiicient for his needs, written with direct reference to his needs 
and development from beginning to end, while at the same time it 
allows of all desirable curtailment in the introductory work. It 
is so presented that the subject may be taken up earlier than is 
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customary and made to illustrate and help in the other mathemati- 
cal studies of the course. 

It is the author's plan, with his students, to first go over all three 
voliunes, omitting everything not absolutely essential, taking thus 
only selected portions of the large print. When the student thus 
has a, connected and intelligent grasp of the whole subject, the 
remaining time is employed in picking up those omitted portions 
which are of most importance. The work is then in the student's 
hands as a work of reference which he can use, and which he is 
safe to use and value during the rest of his course. 

Heretofore, works thus valuable for reference have been too 
condensed and too abstract. They are written for the engineer, 
not for the student. On the other hand, text-books for the student 
have been too elementary and too much abridged. They are 
intended for the beginner only and have no value for the progressive 
student. The present work is an attempt to take the beginner and 
leave him with a work which shall be of permanent value to him 
during and after his entire course. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

EQUATION OF FORCE. 

Xn^BTICS. TRANSLATION. EQUATION OF FORCE. EQUATIONS OF MOTION. 

Kinetics. — We have treated in Vol. I of the science of Kinematics 
(KivTfua, motion), or the measurable relations of space and time 
only, that is, of pure motion. We have therefore considered the 
motion of a point or of a system of points without reference to 
matter or force. But we have to deal in nature with force and 
material bodies. 

The science which treats of those measurable relations of matter, 
space, and time involved in the study of the change of motion of 
bodies due to force is called Dynamics (6vya/Lit?, force). 

That portion of Dynamics which treats of those principles which 
are necessary for the discussion of forces and bodies in equilibrium, 
and generally of forces without reference to the change of motion 
caused by them, we have called Statics, and have considered in 
Vol. II. 

ThAt portion of Dynamics which treats of forces with reference 
to the change of motion caused by them we call Kinetics, and treat 
in the present volume. 

Kinetics of a Particle — Translation. — We have seen (page 83, Vol. 
II, Statics) that when a rigid body is acted upon by any number 
of forces applied at different points and acting in different direc- 
tions, that IS, whatever the motion of the body may be, the motion 
of the centre of mass is precisely the same as if the body were re- 
placed by a particle of equal mass at the centre of mass^ and all the 
forces were transferred to this particle without change of direction 
or magnitude. 



2 KINETICS OF A PARTICLE — TRAl^SLATION. [CHAP. I. 

When, therefore, we consider only the motion of translation of 
a body without reference to its rotation, if any, ive can always con- 
sider the body as a particle of equal mass concentrated at the centre 
of mass. 

The study of motion of translation of a body under the action of 
force is therefore the same as that of a particle of equal mass. We 
thus consider first the Kinetics of a Particle, or Translation. 

Equation of Force. — The student before taking up this portion 
of our work should be familiar with the general principles of Dy- 
namics as given in Vol. II, Introdttctiorij Chapters I to IV, pages 1 
to 55.* 

We have there seen how to measure mass and force, and how to 
find the centre of mass of a body. We have also seen that the 
direction of a force is the same as that of the acceleration it causes, 
and the ma^ituda of the force is proportional to the acceleration 
it causes. The relation ]between force, mass and acceleration is 
there found to be given by 

• F = mf (I) 

where m is the mass of a particle in units of mass and / is the in- 
stantaneous acceleration in units of acceleration and F is the force 
in units of force. 

This is called the equation of force. It gives the magnitude of 
the force F which causes in any particle of mass m the acceleration 
/ in the direction of the force. Force, then, has magnitude and 
direction and can be represented like acceleration by a straight 
line. The principles, then, of pages 70, 84, 95, Vol. I, Kinematics, 
hold good for forces also, and we can resolve and combine forces 
and have the " triangle and polygon of forces." 

Thus let Vi be the initial velocity of a particle P of mass m, moving 
in any path PiP, and v its final velocity at the end of any time t. 

If we draw OQi parallel and equal 
to Vi and OQ parallel and equal to v, 
then QiQ gives the integral or entire 
axxeleration in the time t, both in direc- 
tion and magnitude, and -^^ gives the 

magnitude and direction of the mean or 
average acceleration, or mean time-rate 
of change of velocity in the time t. 

The limiting magnitude and direction of — r— when the time t 

is indefinitely small, is the acceleration /, or instantaneous time- 
rate of change of velocity at any instant. 

Now this change of velocity is due to the force. If there were 
no force, V\ would remain unchanged both in magnitude and direc- 
tion. The force at any instant is tnen given in magnitude by 

F=mf 

and its direction is the direction of ^. 

Force, then, like acceleration, is uniform when it does not 
change either in magnitude or direction. If either magnitude or 
acceleration changes it is variable. 

The unit of force is then that force which gives one unit of mass 
one unit of acceleration in the direction of the acceleration. This 

* Any student taking this work in course should not fail to thoroughly 
review these pages at this point before going farther. 
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is called the poundal when the unit of acceleration is 1 ft.-per-sec. 
per sec. and the unit of mass is the pound. If then in equation 
(1) we take m in pounds and / in feet-per-second per second, equa- 
tion (I) always gives F in poundals. 

Since the acceleration due 'to gravity is g ft.-per-sec. per sec, 
the force of gravity upon one pound is then g poundals. One pound 
then weighs gf poundals. Hence if we wish P in gravitation units 
(page 6, V ol. II, Statics), since one pound weighs g poundals we 
have only to divide mf in equation (1) by g. We have then 

F = -^ (II) 

g 

In equation (II), if we take m in pounds and /in feet-per-second 
per second, we have F in gravitation units ; that is, we obtain the 
number of pounds whose weight will he equal to the force. 

If in equation (I) we take m in grams and / in centimetres-per- 
second per second, we always obtain F in dynes ; while equation (II) 
gives us F in gravitation units, that is, the number of grams whose 
. weight will be equal to the force. 

The accurate value of g for the locality should be taken when 
^eat accuracy is required. The values of g for different localities 
are given on page 93, Vol. I, Kinematics. In ordinary calculations g 
is usually taken at 32^ ft.-per-sec. per sec, or 981 cm.-per-sec per 
sec We see then that one poundal is the weight of about one 

half an ounce, or more strictly the weight of - part of a pound, 

while one dyne is the weight of about 1 milligram, or more strictly 

the weight of — part of a gram, g in the first case being taken in 

feet-per-second per second, and in the second case in centimetres- 
per-second per second. 

Equation of Motion. — The equation of force F= m^ enables us 
to find in any case any one of the three quantities, acting force F, 
mass of particle m, or acceleration/, if the other two are given. 

F 

If then mass and force are given, the acceleration / = — can be 

^ m 

found. We can then apply the equations of motion given in Kine- 
matics, Vol. I, Chap. VII, page 81. 

Illustrations. — The following illustrations will make clear the 
application of the preceding article. 

1. Motion of a JParticle Projected Vertically Upwards from the 
Surface of the Earth.— Take the origin at the starting-point on the 
earth's surface. Let the mass of the particle be m and the accel- 
eration of gravity at the earth's surface be g. Then at or near the 
earth's surf8ice the weight of the particle is F= — mg, where the 
minus sign denotes that the force acts towards the origin (page 58, 
Vol. II, Statics). 

F 

We have then for the acceleration/ = ~ ^^ 

If the initial velocity is Vi , we have then for the velocity v at 
the end of any time t 

v^Vi — gt. 
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We then proceed as on page 93, Vol. I, Kinematics. 

[In calculus notation we have 

We then proceed as on page 94, Vol. I, Kinematics,] 

2. Motion of a Particle Projected Vertically Downwards towards 

the Surface of the Earth. — Take the origin at the starting-point. Let 

the mass of the particle be m and the acceleration of gravitv at the 

earth's surface be g. Then at or near the earth's surface the 

weight of the particle is .F = + mg, where the plus sign denote* 

that the force acts away from the origin (page 58, Vol. 11, Statics). 

F 
We have then for the acceleration/ = — or 

/=+flr. 

If the initial velocity is Ui , we have then for the velocity v at 
the end of any time t 

v = Vi + gt. 

We then proceed as on page 93, Vol. I, Kinematics. 
[In calculus notation we have 

We then proceed as on page 94, Vol. I, Kinematics,] 

3. Motion of a Falling: Particle at a Great Distance firom th» 
Earth's Surface — Resistance of Air neglected. — Take the origin at th& 
earth's surface, and let m as before be the mass of the particle and 
the acceleration of gravity at the earth's surface be g. Then at the 
earth's surface the weight of the particle is — mg, where the minus, 
sign denotes direction towards the origin (page 68, Vol. II, Statics). 
Since, by Newton's law (page 44, Vol. II, Statics), the force of 
gravitation is inversely as the square of the distance, we have for 
the force F at any distance s, if r' is the earth's radius, 

F:-mg::r^^:s\ or i^^ - — ^'-, 

s 

where the minus sign denotes that the force acts towards the 

origin. 

F • 
We have then for the acceleration / = — or 



^^_gr 



m 

/a 



«» 



We then proceed as on page 99, Vol. I, Kinemxitics, 

[In calculus notation 

j*_dv _ <Ps^ _ gr^ 

-^"dt" dt^ ~'~~^' 

We then proceed as on page 100, Vol. I, Kinematics,] 

4. Motion of a Particle Falling under the Action of Gravity near 
the Earth's Surface in a Resisting Medium. — ^Take the origin at the 
starting-point. Let V be the volume of the particle and d its 
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xlensity, and A the density of the medium. Then the mass of the 
particle is m = 5 Fand its weight is + mg = + <5 Fgf, where g is the 
•acceleration of gravity at the earth's surface and the plus sign 
denotes direction away from the origin (page 58, Vol. II, Statics). 

The buoyant force of the medium is, according to a well-known 
principle of Physics, equal to the weight of an equal volume of the 
medium, or — AVg^ the minus sign denoting direction towards the 
origin. The resultant force is then 

F= + dVg-JVg 

We have then for the acceleration, apart from the resistance of 

F 
the medium, / = — or 




f=d(^-il 



[In calculus notation 

^ dv (Ps (, A\ 

^=di = di;^^\^^dr 

% 

We then proceed as on page 111, Vol. I, Kinematics.] 

5. Motion of a Particle Projected Upwards nnder the Action of 
'Gravity near the Earth's Surface in a Resisting Medium. — ^Take the 
-origin at the starting-point, which in this case is the earth^s surface. 
The mass of . the particle as before is m = d V, and its weight is 
— mg = — <5 Vg, where the minus sign denotes direction towards 
the origin (page 58, Vol. II, Statics). 

The buoyant force is as before + A Yg, where the plus sign de- 
notes direction away from the origin, fee resultant force is then 
in this case 

F=- i5Ffir.+ AVg = - (5Ffir(l - ^). 

We have then for the acceleration, apart from the resistance of 
the medium, /= - or 



/=-.(■ -I)- 



<5 
[In calculus notatioD 

^ dv d^s /, A\ 

"We then proceed as on page 112, Vol. I, Kinematics,] 

6. Motion of a Particle in a Straight Line under the Action of an 
Attractive Force proportional to the Distance of the Particle from 
a Fixed Point in tJie Line of Motion. — Take the fixed point as origin. 
Let m be the mass of the particle and a' its acceleration at the dis- 
tance r'. Then the force at the distance r' is — ma\ where the 
minus sign denotes direction towards the origin (page 58, Vol. II, 
Statics). Hence we have for the force at any other point at a dis- 
itance s 

F : — ma' :: s : r', or F = — — t-*- 
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We have then for the acceleration/ = - or 

The motion is therefore simple harmonic (page 101, Vol. I, -Ktne- 
wMtica). 

[In calculus notation 

We then proceed as on page 106, Vol. I, Kinematics.] 

7. Motion of a Particle in a Straight Line under the Action of a 
Repulsive Force proportional to the Distance of the Particle from a 
Fixed Point in the Line of Motion.— Take the fixed point as origin, 
let m be the mass of the particle and a' its acceleration at the dis^ 
tance r\ Then the force at the distance r' is + mxx'^ where the plus, 
sign denotes direction away from the origin (page 58, Vol. II, 
Statics). Hence we have for the force at any other point at a dis- 
tance 8 

r, , f ^ wet' 

F: ma' :: 8 : r' or F= + --/ ^• 

r 

We have then for the acceleration / = — or 

•' m 

The motion is therefore simple harmonic (page 101, Vol. I, Kih&- 
matic8). 

[In calculus notation 

uf_dv__ d*5 _ a' 

We then proceed as on page 107, Vol. I, Kinematics.] 

The preceding illustrations, together with the following examr 
pies, win make clear the application of the equation of force 

F = mf 

to cases of motion of translation or motion of material particles. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1) A spring-balance is graduated for a place where g = 22.2 ft.' 
per-sec. per sec. and indicates 1.6 pounds at a place where g = S2 
ft.-per-sec. per sec. Find the correct ixdue of the mass. 

Ans. If m is the actual mass, m X 32 is the actual weight in poundals of 
that mass at the place where it is weighed. 

If the halance is correctly graduated, its indicated mass X 32.2 ought to give 
the actual weight. Hence m X 32 = 1.6 X 32.2, or w = 1.61 lbs. 

(2) A uniform force of 2 lbs. acts on a particle of 40 lbs. ma^for 
half a minute. Find the velocity acquired and the space passed- 
through, (g = 32.) 
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Ans. Since the force is uniform, / is constant in direction and magnitude. 
The force is the weight of 2 lbs. or 2g poundals. By equation of force 2g = 4Qf , 

or/= ^ = 1.6 ft.-per-sec. per sec. Since / is uniform, equations page 51, 

Vol. I, Kinematics, apply, and we have 

9 =zft = 48 ft. per sec, « = -^ft^ = 720 ft. 

(3) A particle acted upon by a uniform force describes in ten 
secondSy starting from rest, a distance of 25 ft. Compare the force 
unth the toeight of the body and find the velocity acquired, (g = 32.) 

1 28 50 

Ans. 8 = grft^ (page 51, Vol. I, Kinematics). Hence /= — = — — = 0.5 
« t 100 

ft.-per-sec. per sec; f> = ft = 5 ft. per sec. ; F=mf, or — = ^= -^ = -^. 
*^ ^ » ^ IT "" mg g 62 04: 

(4) In what tims will a force which is equal to the weight of a 
pound move a mass of 18 pounds through 50 ft, along a smooth 
horizontal plane, and what will be the 'velocity acquired f {g = 32.) 

Ans. (Page 51, Vol. I, Kinematics.) v =ft, a = r-/^*, F= mf. Hence 



n 1 A 

f=^= -- ft.-per-sec. per sec,; < = 7^ sec. ; 



13i ft. per sec. 



(5) A rruiss of 224 Ihs. is placed on a smooth horizontal plane and 
a uniform force acting on it parallel to the plane for 6 sec. causes it 
to describe 50 ft. in that time. Show that the force is equal to about 
28 lbs. weight, (g = 32.) 

(6) Forces of 20 and 30 units acting on tvx) particles produce 
accelerations of 40 and 50 units respectively. Shoiv that the masses 
are as 10 to 12. 

(7) Two forces produce in two particles accelerations of 25 and 30 
units respectively. Show that if the masses are equal the farces are 
as 5 to 6, and that if the forces are equal the masses are as 6 to 5. 

(8) A mass of 20 lbs. is placed upon a horizontal plane which is 
made to descend with a uniform acceleration of SO ft.-per-sec. per 
sec. Find the pressure on the plans dvs to the mass. 

(g = 32.2.) M w 

Ans. Acceleration of the mass with reference to the earth 
is ^ ; of the plane relative to the earth 30. Acceleration of 
the mass relative to the plane is ^ — 30 = 2.2 ft.-per-sec. 
per sec. Pressure = 2.2 X 20 = 44 poundals or weight of 
44 
g^ = 1.38 lbs. t t t 

(9) A mass of 20 lbs. rests on a horizontal plane which is made to 
ascend, first, with a constant velocity of 1 ft. per second; second, 
with a velocity constantly increasing at the rate of 1 ft.-per-sec. per 
sec. Find in each case the pressure on the plane, (g = 32.) 

Ans. In the first case the pressuro is the weight of 20 lbs. simply. In the 
second case the acceleration of the mass relative to the plane is ^ + 1 =38 
ft.-per-sec. per sec Pressure = 20 X 33 = 660 poundals or weight of 



30 



6^-80 
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(10) A baJloon is ascending vertically with a velocity which is 
increasing at th^ rate of B ft-per-sec. per sec. Find the apparent 
weight of 1 lb. weighed in the balloon by means of a spring-oalance. 
to = 32.2.) 

Ans. 1.008 lbs. 

(11) A mass M lies on a smooth horizontal plane. A uniform 
horizontal force F is continuously applied. How long will it take 
to m4)ve the mass s ft. from rest f Take M= 2240 lbs., F = 2S lbs., 
s = ^ft. (fir = 32.) 

F 28j(9 1 

Ans. i^= iOf'poundals; hence /= -^ or f=z ^^ = ^g ft..per-8ec. per 

sec. 

2 

If flf = 82 ft.-per-sec. per sec., we have/= — ft-per-sec. per sec. 



Since /is unifonn, we have (page 51, VoL I, Kinematics) 
8=-ft\ or 5=.^Xg«*. or < = 5sec. 

(12) Let the mass M= 2240 lbs. be moved by a rope which passes 
over the edge of the plane on a pulley and sustains a mass P = 28 

lbs. at its other end. Disregarding all friction 



M 



El 



and mass of pulley and rope and sitpposing the 
rope perfectly fleanble and inextensiole, find how 
long it will take to move the mass M a distance 
s=:6ft. from rest, (g = 32.) 

Ans. The student should carefully compare this 
Example with the preceding and following. 
Here the tension on the rope is ^ = i(f poundals, where /is the accelera- 
tion o tM. Since P has the same acceleration downward, the resultant acceler- 
ation of P is p — /. Hence the tension on the rope is also P(g — /) poundals. 
Therefore 

Mf=P(g~f}, or /= -p—j^ =« 22^ = gj ft.-per-sec. per sec. 

Or we may obtain the same result as follows : The moving forceis the weight 
of P or the attraction of gravity for P, or Pg poundals, or the weight of 28 
lbs. as in Ex. 11. The mass moved is P -f- M Hence 

{P+M)f=Pg, or /=-^^. 

We have for uniform acceleration (page 51, Vol. I, Kinematics) 

1 1 82 

8 = jr/U*, or 5 = Q X Q^*^ or t = 5.051 sec. 

The tension on the rope is MfoT P(g — /) or i^ = poundals, 

X -p Ja ol 

,, . ,^ . PM 3340 ^„.. ,, 

or the weight of ^ ^ = -gp = 37f f lbs. 

(13) Two masses P = 2240 lbs and Q = 2212 lbs. are hung by means 
of a perfectly flexible inextensible rope oi^er a s^nooth pmley . Dis- 
regarding cul friction and the mass of pulley and rope, how long 
will it take for each mass to move through « = 5 ft. from rest f 

(g-=32.) 



h 
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Ans. The student should carefully compare this with the two preceding 
examples, t * y^ — ^ 

Tne tension pn the descending side is Pig — /), on the f ^ 

ascending side Qfflr -[-/), where /is the acceleration. Hence • » 



-u 



Or we may obtain the same result as follows: The weight 
of P is Pg poundals. The weight of § is ()g poundals. _*— 
The momng force is Pg— Qg or {P — C^g poundals, or the Q' | | 
weight of 28 lbs. as in Ex. 11 and 12. The mass moved is 
P+Q. Hence 

{P+Q)f=(P-Q)g, or /= %^^Q ' 

1 1 224 

Since 8 = ^JP, we have 5 = ^ X Tfj^^*» or * = 7.04 sec. 

2QPa 
The tension on the rope is Q{g -\- f) or P{g — /) or J^ ^ poundals, or 

the weight of p^g = 3225.9 lbs. 

Note.— The moving force in Ex. 11, 12, 13 is the weight of 28 lbs. In 
Ex. 11 the mass moved is M = 2240 lbs., hence 2Q^ = Mf, In Ex. 12 the miss 
moved is P -f if = 2268 lbs. , hence 2^ = (P + M)f. In Ex. 18 the mass 
moved is (P+ Q) = 4452 lbs., hence 28^ = (P-|- Q)/. In all cases, momng 
force — mass moved X acceleration. 

The pressure on the axle is the sum of the two tensions, or (P -f- Q)ff — 
(P — Q)f, If the pulley is not allowed to rotate, the pressure upon the ftxle 
would bfe the weight of P and Q, or (P -|- Q)g. The pressure on the axle 
during motion is therefore less than when at rest. 

(14) Two equal masses A and B each of M lbs. are suspended by 
a perfectly Jteonble inextensible string over a smooth ptdley. 4- 
small mass (J of m lbs. is placed on the mass A. Find the resulting 
acceleration and the tension of the string^ disregarding friction and 
the mass of the pulley and string. 

Ans. The weight of A and C is (if -f m)g. The weight of B is Mg. The 
moving force is then the weight of m or mg. The total mass moved is 2if -{- 97». 
We have then by the equation of force 

mg = (2M + m)f, or /= 3^^. 

The mass B rises with this acceleration and the mass A sinks with this 
acceleration. 

The tension on the string, if we consider the mass B, is M{g -f-/)*t i^ we 

consider the mass ^, it is {M-\-m){g —f). Substituting the value of/, we 

- . , ^, m ^MgiM-i-mii : , .^ ^. .^ _ 2if(if+w)' 

have in both cases r = — J\V . , or in gravitation units T= -... - , -. 

am -f- wi am -\- m 

Again, before the mass m is placed on A, the two masses A and B are at 

rest. The tension added by m is then the force which gives acceleration to the 

masses A and P, or %Mf = m{g — /), or/ = ^ ^ ■ -» . 

«m -f- m 

(15) Suppose that in the preceding example the mass m is removed 
at the enaof the time t. Find the resulting motion. 

Ans. The velocity at the end of the time t is v = ft = jrr^r — . and the 

2if -t- 7n 
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space through which A has fallen or B risen in that time b 



2'' 2(2if+w)- 

When m is removed ihe moving force is zero, and hcnco the acceleration is 
zero and the masses A and B continue to move with the uniform velocitj 

(16) A man in an elevator at rest holds in his hand a spring- 
balance with a mass of 1 lb, suspended from it^ the balance there- 
fore reading 1 lb. Upon starting he observes the balance to register 
15 oz. for a certain time. Then it changes to 17 oz. for a certain 
time. TJien it aqain registers 1 Z6., and he finds the elevator at 
rest and that it nas descended 128 ft. Find the time of descent, 
(g = 32.) 

15 
Ans. When the balance registers 15 oz. we have ^ — /, = — «/, or the con- 

lo 

stant acceleration /, = + 2 ft.-per-sec. per sec. In the time ti , then, during 

which the balance registers 15 oz. the velocity increases from to t?i =fiti ft. 

per sec, and the space passed over is Si = ~ti = ^/i^i*. When the balance 

17 
registers 17 oz. the elevator is retarded^ and we have g-^-f^ ^ j^9 or/a = 2 ft.- 
per-sec. per sec. Since the retardation is equal then to the acceleration, the 
elevator comes to rest in the same time, ti , which it required to attain its 
velocity Vi , and passes over the same distance while coming to rest. We have 
then the space passed over 128 = 2si =/i<i*, or ^, = 8 sec. The total time is 
then 2ti = 16 sec. 

(17) An elevator whose mass is 2240 lbs. is descending a shaft 
which is 100 feet deep. The chain by which it is suspended has a 
uniform, tension of 1680 lbs. If the elevator starts from rest at the 
top of the shafts with what velocity would it reach the bottom f Dis- 
regard the mass of the chain. 

Ans. We have 2240(5r -/) = 168Q^. If g = ^2 ft. -per sec. per sec, the 
acceleration /= 8 ft.-p er-sec per sec. Since v = 4^2/^ (page 51, Vol. I, Kine- 
mattes)^ we have v = |/1600 = 40 ft. per sec. 

(18) Suppose in the preceding example the elevator is counter- 
balanced by a mass at trie other end of the chain^ the chain passing 
over a pmUy. Neglecting friction and mass of the chain, what 
must this mass be in order that the tension may be 1680 Ibs.f The 
chain is supposed perfectly fleodble and inextensible. 

Ans. mJ{g + 8) = 1680^, or taking ^ = 32 ft.-per-sec per sec, m = 1344 lbs. 

(19) A man can lift 168 lbs. on the ground. If in an elevator 
descending with an acceleration of 8 ft.-per-sec. per sec, how much 
can he liftf If ascending with the same acceleration, how much can 
heliftf 

Ans. m{g — /) = 168^, or taking ^^ = 32 ft.-per-sec per sec, m = 224 lbs. 
If ascending, m =- 134.4 lbs. 

(20) A rope passes over a pulley and has a mass P lbs. attached 
at one end and on the other side a mass Q lbs, which slides along the 
rope. If P remains at rest, find the friction which must act between 
the rope and Q ; also the acceleration of Q. 
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Ans. The fricion must equal Pg poundals. Tlie force acting on Q to move 
it ib (Q^ — Pg) poundals. If /is the acceleration of Q, then 

Qff-Fi, = Qf. or f='^fi. 

Hence the velocity at the end of the time t, starting from rest of Q, is 
T=:ft= ^'^ Zf^^\ and the distance described is « = i/<« = ^^^-^i~^'. 

(21) [If a perfectly flexible and perfectly smooth rope is hung over a 
perfectly smooth piny find the tims it wUl run itself off. 

Let 21 = the length of the rope, m = the mass of a unit of length of the 
rope. Then the mass of the rope is 2ml. 

Let motion commence when one end is at a distance ' 
Qf 2si above the other. Take the origin of co-ordinates 
half way between these two ends at 0. 

At any other instant after motion has commenced let 
the distance of the short end above be «. Then the 
unbalanced mass at that instant is 2m8, and the moving 
force at that instant is f^mgs. Since the mass moved by 

this force is 2ml and the acceleration is -r^, we have 




2mg» = 2wi/^, 



d^s gs 



Multiply by ds and integrate and we have 
When* = »il8t« = 0. Then<7=-^ and 



-y ?- . dt = 



d^ 



V«* - «i^ 



Integrating again, and we have 



/'n 



|/ I . ^ = !ogn (;»+ i/«» - «!») + a 
When « = «i let f = 0. Then C = — log «i and 

When 8=il, the rope will run off and the time required is 

r g ^ «i 

(22) [Suppose a spring wTiose natural length is AB to be fixed at tht 
end B and compressed from A to C, where it presses against a body of 
mass m which is perfectly free to move horizontally. Disregarding the 
mass of tlie spring ^ discuss the motion. 
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Ana. Let the force at any distance x from A be F\ and at the distance 
'AC=8heF. 

Then we have F' :x:: F: $, or F' — F-, 

9 

/7f/M 

The acceleration at any point is -j^, and therefore 



HC « 

I d'x ^x 

where we take the minus sign because the force and therefore the acceleration 

is towards the origin (page 50, Vol. I, Kinematics), 

Since the acceleration is proportional to the distance, the motion is harmonic 

and the integration will give the same results as page 106, Vol. I, Kinem^ics. 

F /i' 
We have simply to substitute — for <-; and « for r and a; for < in the equations 

WW T 

of page 106, Vol. I, Kinematics, 

We thus have for the velocity at any distance x from A 

«» = — («» - aj«). 



« = 4/:^cos-i- 



For the time of reaching any point distant x from A 
For the time of reaching A 



Yot the velocity at A 



^ ms 



If ^is given in pounds, or gravitation measure, it must be multiplied by g 
whenever it occurs. 

We have then, taking ^in gravitation units, for the time of reaching A, 

or half the time of vibration of a pendulum whose length is -^ (page 375, 

Vol. I). 

If the spring is attached to the mass m, the mass will vibrate to a distance s 

on the other side of A, the entire time of vibration being that of a pendulum 

m 
of length -^, and the motion will then be periodic. 

If the spring is not attached to the mass m, the mass will leave the spring 
at A, and move with uniform velocity 



r ms 



where ^is in gravitation units. 

If the spring were destitute of mass it would stop at A. But as it has 
mass, it will pass A and vibrate back and forth also. 
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(23) [Discuss the motion of a particle under the nvutual attraction of 
turn spherical bodies. 

Ans. Let the mass of the two spherical bodies be nii and^iisi and their radii 
Ti and r% respectively. 



A Fi m F» 

< J— *^ 





I 
I 

-a? >k-- d-x *i 

Let the particle of mass m be at the distance x from the centve of mass d 
of mi , and let the distance (7iCa between the centres of mass of mi and Wa he- 
el, so that the distance of the particle from the centre of mass of ra^i&d — x. 

From page 46, Vol. II, Statics, the spheres attract any particle m between 
them as if the entire mass of each sphere were concentrated at its centre of 
mass. 

Let/i and/s be the accelerations due to attraction at the surfaces A and B" 
of each sphere. Then the weight of the particle w at J. would be mfi , and at 
B, mf^. 

When the particle is at the distance x from d , let the force of attraction 
upon it due to Wi be Fi , and that due to wia be i?a. Then, since according to 
Newton's law (page 44, Vol. II, Statics) the force of attraction is inversely as. 
the square of the distance, we have 



Fi:mfi::n^:x\ or 7?', = ^^'; 



Ft : raft :: r^^ : {d — xf, or Ft = 



(d-xr 



Let Ft be greater than F^.. Then the resultant force of attraction toward* 
Ct upon the particle is 

J7T Tj» w/ara* m/iri' 
(d — xf ic* 

If we divide this force by w, we have the accelei^ation of the particle m 

dt '" (d- xf x^ ^ ^ 

— dx 

. Multiply both sides of (1) by 2dx, Then, since — = t), we have 

az 

{d — xf a?* 

Integrating, we have for the velocity v at the distance x from Ci 

«* = — f- — — • 4- Const. 

d — X X • 

Let ® = f)i when x = ri. Then 

2/ara« 2/,r,« 



Const. = t)i* — 



d — ri ri 



We have then, substituting this value for the constant of integration, for the 
velocity v at any point distant x from Ci , if Vi is the initial velocity at A, 



.' = t..'+w[-^-j::i^]+?r.n»[i-l], 



(2) 
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Let V be zero when x = do. Then we have 

= ..' + 3/,r..[^^-^]+2/^..[^4^-ij. ..(3, 

From (3) we can find ike distance d^ from Ci for which the velocity « is 
zero. We see that this value of do depends upon the initial velocity Ci at ^. 
Suppose this initial velocity to be such that the particle comes to rest at the 
point for which Fi and F^ are equal. Then we have 

do' ^{d- do)*' ^' -^ '^* " (d - dof' 

Substituting this value of /iri* in (3), we have for the corresponding value 
of «l 

t),« = 2f,r,^r-l- - — L- + ^^ ^°' ^, fl - i-)1 . . . (4) 
•^ I (i — ri d — do (<i — do^ Wi do J J 

If Vi is less than the value given by (4), the particle will come to rest before 
it reaches do and will then return to A. If Di is greater than the value given 
by (4), the particle will pass the point of equilibrium at do and then fall 
towards B. 

We can simplify (4) as follows : When Fi = -Fa, we have 



do^ /in' 



r 



{d - doY /ara 

The point at which the attractions Fi and F^ are equal divides the distance 
d then into two portions do and d — do, whose ratio n is given by 



d — do T^y f% 



Hence 



do = -z — ; — and d — do = -z — \ — (5) 

1 -\- n 1 + w 



We have also by Newton's law (page 44, Vol. II, Statics) 

- mmi ^ mint 

Hence 

/a Wari* Wa /a^a »^ Wa 

If we insert in (4) the values of do and d — d© given by (5), we obtain for Vi 



,,, = ,/^^, ^ -II-^^ 



(7) 



where n is given by (6). 

If i?i is less than this, the particle will come to rest before it reaches do and 
will then return to ^. If -Pi is greater than this, the particle will pass the point 
of equilibrium at do and then fall towards B. 

From (5) and (6) we have for the distance do to the point of equilibrium 

do = -y= (8) 

^ mi 



CHAPTEE 11. ' 

DEFLECTING FORCE. 

DEFLECTING FORCE. SIMPLE CONICAL PENDULUM. DEFLECTING FORCE ON 
THE EARTH. DEFLECTING FORCE— PARTICLE MOVING, ON EARTH'S SUR- 
FACE. DEVIATION OF A FALLING BODY DUE TO EARTH'S ROTATION. 

Deflecting Force.— We have seen (page 83, Vol. II, Statics) that 
w^hatever the motion of a body, its centre of mass moves as if the 
entire mass of the body were concentrated at the centre of mass 
and all the forces were transferred to this point. 

We have also the equation of force 

F=mf. 

Suppose then the centre of mass of a body to move in a curve 
whose radius of curvature at any point is p. Then (page 76, Vol. I, 
Kinematics), the tangential acceleration is ft = p« and the normal 

acceleration is fn= — = pfi'^ where a is the rate of change of angu- 

lar speed, v the linear speed and go the angular speed at the point. 

If m is the mass of the body, we have then acting at the centre 
of mass the tangential force 

ft = mft = mpa, 
and the normal force 

Fn = mfn = = mpoo* (1) 

P 

This latter force is the deflecting force, because it is at right angles 
to the direction of motion and can therefore cause no change of 
speed, but only change of direction of motion. 

If the path is a circle, p is constant and equal to the radius r, 
and we have 

Fn = = wraj* (2) 

r 

If there is no tangential force, there will be no change of speed. 

In such case, if T is the periodic time, or the time of a complete 

, ,. , 27t 2nr , 

revolution, we have gd =z—^ or v = — -, and 

„ in^mr « 

^n = —^ij- = mroD^ (3) 

If the force is required in gravitation units, we must divide by 
g (page 6, Vol. II, Statics). 

The force Fn in the case of circular motion is sometimes called 
** centripetal force,^^ since it constantly draws the particle towards 
the fixed centre. This term is correct and descriptive. 

The more general term is, however, deflecting force, since it con- 
stantly draws the particle out of the tangent to its path at any 
instant without affecting the speed, the centre not being fixed in 
general. 

15 
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It is also often called ** centrifugal forced'' that is, force away 
from the centre. This is neither correct nor descriptive. The same 
force evidently cannot be both centripetal and centrifugal, and as- 
there is reallv no force on the body acting away from the centre 
and there reallj is a force acting on the body towards the centre,, 
the term centrifugal is incorrect when the body is considered. 

A particle moving in a circle was formerly thought to possess an. 
inherent so-called " centrifugal force," by virtue of which it tended 
to fly away from the centre, and hence the term, which has un- 
fortunately passed into common use. 

But a body cannot change its direction of motion. The centre 
of mass in circular motion is moving at any instant in a straight 
line tangent to the path, and an external force is necessary to make 
the direction of the motion change. 

This external force must be in the direction of the acceleration 
or towards the centre of the circle. It is therefore a deflecting force 
or ** centripetal" force. 

If the body is attached by a string to the centre of the circle we 
have tensile stress in the string, and two equal and opposite stresses 
of action and reaction (page 37) between the body and centre of 
the circle. If now we consider Che body from the standpoint of 
the centre, the force on it is the centripetal stress towards the 
centre. This is tiie deflecting force. 

If we consider the centre from the standpoint of the body, the 
force on it is the centrifugal stress away from the centre. This is 
the so-called ** centrifugal force." 

The term ** centrifugal force " always signifies then the opposite 
aspect of the stress between the centre and body. In this sense it 
may properly be used, but as it is apt to be misleading it is just a» 
well to discard it altogether.* 

Simple Conical Pendulum. — ^The simple conical pendulum con- 
sists of a particle of mass m attached to a fixed point P by a mass- 
less inextensible string of length Z, and 
moving with uniform speed v in a circu- 
lar path about a vertical axis through 
the fixed point. 

In this case the particle is acted upon 
by two forces, its weight mg vertically 
downwards and the tension T of the 
string directed towards the fixed point 
P. If the particle moves with uniform 
speed V in the circle whose radius is r = 
I sin ©, where B is the inclination of the 
ii^g string to the vertical, the vertical com- 

ponent T cos B of the tension T must 




* " When I was about nine years old, I was taken to hear a course of lec- 
tures by an itinerant lecturer in a country town, to get as much as I could of 
the second half of a good, sound philosophical omniscience 

" * You have beam what I have said of the wonderful centripetal force, by 
which Divine Wisdom has retained the planets in their orbits round the sun. 
But, ladies and gentlemen, it must also be clear to you that if there were no 
other force in action, this centripetal force would draw our earth and the other 
planets into the sun, and universal ruin would ensue. To prevent such a 
catastrophe, the same Wisdom has implanted a centrifugal force of the same 
amount, and directly opposite.' .... 

" I had never heard of Alfonso X. of Castile, but I ventured to think that if 
Divine Wisdom had just let the planets alone it would come to the' same thing- 
with equal and opposite troubles saved." — De Morgan, Budget of Paradoxus. 
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balance the weight m^, and the horizontal component T sin 6 of the 
tension T must be equal to the deflecting force — necessary to 

make the particle move in a circle with uniform speed. We have 
then 



mg — T cos Q = 0, or T cos 9 = mg^ . 
and from equation (2), page 15, 



(1) 



T sm G = = , . ^ 

r I Bin 6 



= mrco* = ml sin B,<o\ 



(2) 



where a? is the angular speed. 

We can find T from either (1) or (2). Squaring (1) and (2) and 
adding, we have also 



V* 



T = m\/ 
Also dividing (2) by (1), we have 



flf* + - = m V^+f^. 



(3) 



tane = — = 



v" 



gr gl sin 6 



IT 



(4) 



For T in gravitation units we must divide (3) by g as usual. 

Let h be the distance of the fixed point P aliove the plane of 
motion, or the height of the pendulum. Then since h tan © = r, we 
have from (4) 



h 



(5). 



If then CO is the angular speed of the particle about the centre Oy, 
Too = t?, and from (6) <» = i/^. If t is the time of a revolution. 



GO f g 



(6) 



This is the same as the tim^ of oscillation of a simple pendulum^ 
of length h (page 164, Vol. I, Kinematics). 

Cor. 1. If is indefinitely small, h and I 
are equal and 

t = 2nri/l, 
^ 

and we have the ca^^e of the simple pen- 
dulum. 



CoR. 2. Since oa 



-A- 



we see that the 




greater the angular velocity the less h^ and, 

as Hs constant, the greater r. This fact is 

taken advantage of in the steam-engine 

governor. As the piston speed increases, the spindle PO revolves 

more rapidly, the balls separate and the slide at B rises and by 

means of levers acts upon the valves of the engine to diminish the 

supply of steam. 
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Deflecting Force on the Earth. — Suppose the earth to he a homo- 
geneous sphere of radius r and centre C. Let WAE represent the 

equator, NS the axis, and let P he 
any point of the surface on the me- 
ridian PAS, so that the latitude of 
P is A = PC A, 

Let a particle of mass m rest on 
the eartlrs surface at P. Let O be 
the acceleration of gravity acting 
towards the centre of mass C along 
the radius PC Then mO is the 
force of attraction. Let g be the 
observed acceleration of gravity at 
the point P. Then the observed 
weignt of the particle at Pas given 
by a spring-balance is mg acting 
towards the centre C along the ra- 
dius PC, The pressure of the earth 
upon the particle is then mg acting 
in the opposite direction. 

Then the difference between mG 
and mg, or mQ — mg, is that portion 
of the earth's attraction which is 
required to keep the particle in con- 
tact with the e£u:1)h. This force has 
no effect upon a spring-balance. 
We call it the central denting 
force and denote it by i^c We 
nave then 





Fc = mG — mg. 



(1) 



We can resolve this central deflecting force Fc into two com- 

Sonents, one Ft tangent to the meridian at P and one Fn in the 
irectioh PB. This latter component is the deflecting force on the 
particle necessary to keep it on the latitude circle whose radius is 
J5P = r cos A. We have then (page 15), since the angular velocity 

00 =•-=-, where Tis the time of rotation. 



13T 9 1 47t^mr , 

Fn = mroo* cos X = cos A. 



(2) 



We have therefore, since cos A sin A = - sin 2A, 



i^c = i^n cos A = mrflo' cos' A = ^^^^ cos* A ; ... (3) 



Ft = Fn sin A = hnroj^ sin 2A = ?^?^ sin 2A. . 



(4) 



From (1) and (3) we have 



4ft^mr 



mg = mG — mroo^ cos* A = mG «??- cos' A. . 



(5) 



Hence, the central deflecting force Fc is proportional to the 
square of the cosine of the latitude and diminishes the observed force 
of gravity at the surface. 
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If the earth were a homogeneous sphere the effect of the tan- 
gential component Ft upon liquid particles on the surface would be 
to force them towards the equator and thus increase the equatorial 
.and diminish the polar diameter. The fact that the earth is not a 
sphere thus indicates that the now solid portions may once have 
existed in a plastic condition. The equatorial diameter is found to 
-exceed the polar by about 26 miles. The ratio of this difference to 
the equatorial diameter, called 
the elUpticity of the earth, is 
about y^. The earth is con- 
sidered then as an ellipsoid of 
revolution with this elupticity, 
so that the direction of the ob- 
tserved force of gravity or of the 
plumb-line AP (see following 
£gure) is always normal to the 
surface of tne earth or to a 
water-level and hence does not 
pass through the centre of 
figure C except at the equator 
and the poles. 

The force of attraction mG 
is then resolved into two com- 
ponents, one mg normal to the 
surface and one Fn along JBP. 
This latter is the deflecting force 
necessary to keep the particle 
on the latitude circle whose 
radius is BP = r cos A. The 
former is balanced by the press- 
ure of the earth upon the par- 
ticle. There is then no result- 
ant tangential force Ft and no tendency of the particle at P to 
move towards the equator. 

Let r be the radius vector for any point P whose latitude is 
PCE = X, and let <p be the angle of the normal AP to the surface 
with r. Then we have for the earth regarded as a spheroid 




F^^Hftr a)^€092L 



Fc = mG - 



mg 



cos 0' * * • • . 

and as before 

Fn = mroo^ cos X 

We have then from the figure 
Fc = Fn COS X—Fn sui X tan <f> = mrGo^ cos X (cos A — sin A. tan <p) ; 



(1) 



Ft = 



Fn sin X 1 



sin2A. 



cos <p 2 cos (p * 



(2) 



(3) 



(4) 



and from (1) and (3) 

mg = mG cos — mroo^ cos X cos <p (cos X — sin X tan <f>). 



(5) 



We have also the tangential component of the pressure mg equal 
and opposite to Ft , so that there is no resultant tangential force. 
Since m the case of the earth the deviation from a sphere is small. 
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the angle is very small, and equations (1) to (5) reduce to equa- 
tions (1) to (6), page 18. We can then practically treat the earths 
as a sphere of mean radius r and neglect the tangential component 

Fu 

Cor. 1. If we take the mean radius r = 8960 miles and T = 86164 

seconds, we have 

-^T = roo* = 0.111255 ft.-per-sec. i)er sec (6> 

We have then from (5), pa^ 18, for the total acceleration o£ 
gravity O at any point P in latitude A 

(y = flr + 0.111265 cos* A, (7) 

where a is the observed acceleration of gravity at P. 

At the poles X = 90° and = g, or the observed acceleration of 
gravity at the poles is equal to the total central acceleration G of 
the earth considered as a nomogeneous sphere. 

At the equator A = 0, and the observed value of g at the equator 
at sea-level is about 32.09022 ft.-per-sec. per sec. Hence from (7) wfr 
obtain 

O = 32.20148 ft.-per-sec. per. sec (8> 

The central deflecting force at any point is, from (3), page 18,. 
and (6), 

Fc =0.111255wcos'A (9> 

At the equator we have the central deflecting force, from (9> 
and (8), 

FcE = 0.111265m = ^mG (10> 

That is, the central deflecting force at the equator is about 1/28^ 
of the total force of grainty. 

Cor. 2. To find the time of rotation To of the earth in order 
that a particle at any point P may have no weight, i.e. exert no 

Pressure on the surface, we have from (3), page 18, by putting 
^c = m6? and T=T^, 



G = —=ri cos' A, or To = y -^- cos' A. 

But from (10), 

47rV_J^^ ^ _ 289 X 4; rV 

T^ ""289 ' or (^— ^^ 

Inserting this value of Gr, we obtain 

To = ir cos A. . (11) 

17 

1 
At the equator we have To = — T. In order, then, that a particle 

at the equator may have no weight the earth must rotate in one 
seventeenth of a day. 
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EXAMPLES. 

(1) A string 5 feet long just breaks with a weight ofzQ lbs. It is 
Jastened to a fixed point at one end, and at the other to a mass of 6 

lbs, which revolves round the point in a horizontal plane. Find the 
greatest number of complete revolutions that can be made in a minute 
without breaking the siring, (g = 32.) 

Ans. To break the string requires a force of 20g poundals. Let n be the 

number of revolutions per minute. Then v = -- = -— -. The stress in the 

60 

string is — = 20^, or v = i/^ = ^ . Hence ti = 5-^^ = 48 com- 
r o It 

plete revolutions. 

(2) Suppose the mass revolves in a vertical plane. 

Ans. Then at the lowest point the stress is — ; — \- mg poundals, and 

^ + w^ = 20^, or « = 4/i^ = ^ , Hence n = ^ ^ = 41 complete 
r ' •' Tt 

revolutions. 

(3) What portion of their weight do bodies lose at the equator^ 
assuming the radius of the earth 4000 miles and g = S2 ft. -per- sec. 
jper sec. f 

Ans. About 5^. 

(4) Find the length of day in order that a body may possess no 
^weight at the equator. 

Ans. About one seventeenth of 24 hours. 

(5) A skater describes a circle of 100 feet radius, with a speed of 
18 feet per second. Find his inclination to the ice. 

Ans. About 84** 13'. 

(6) An engine of 20 tons runs with a speed of 30 miles an hour, at 
a part of the track where the radius of curvature is 10 miles. Find 
the pressure against the rails, 

Ans. -T-z- tons. 
155^ 

(7) What should be the difference of level between the rails when 
the radius of curvature of a railway curve is 300 yards, the breadth 
-of gauge 4 J^. Si in., the greatest sj^teed of a train 45 miles per hour f 

Ans. 8.6 inches. 

(8) A mass of 32 lbs. moves in a circle of radius 4 ft. with a uni- 
form speed of 20 ft. per sec. Find the force directed towards the 

centre, (gr = 32.) 

Ans. poundals or 100 lbs. 

(9) A mass of 32 lbs. revolves uniformly in a circle of radius 4 
feet, making 48 revolutions per minute. Find the force airected to- 
tvards the centre. 

Ans. The angular velocity is a? = 1.6* radius per sec. The acceleration is 
/ = roo^ = about 100 ft.-per-sec. per sec. The force is 3200 poundals or about 
100 pounds, taking g = 32. ft.-per-sec. per sec. 
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(10) Find the necessary elevation of the outer rail on a railroad- 
track on a curve of radius r, so that an engine weighing m lbs, mov- 
ing with a speed v can pass without lateral pressure on the rails by 
the wheel-flanges. 

Ana. Let E be the centre of mass of the engine and h = SB the distance of 

the centre of mass above the rails. 

We have acting at E the weight mg 
vertical. This can be resolved itno h 
component along EB and a horizontal 
component EF. If there is no flange 
pressure the component BF must be 

equal to the deflecting force — . Let a be 

the angle of elevation DAC. Then EF 

mt^ ^ ^ V* DC 

= — = mg tan a or tan a = — = -77^. 

r ^ gr AC 

If a is small, ACia practicallj equal to AD = the gauge of track. Hence 

approximatelj, 

gr 

For the standard gauge of AD = 4 ft. 8i in. = 56.5 inches, taking p = 82; 
ft.-per.8ec. per sec. and v in ft. per sec. and r in feet, we have 

DC = -T— inches^ nearly. 
If « is taken in miles per hour and r in feet, we have 

DC = -r—- inches, nearly. 

(11) Find the speed v of an engine on a curved level track of 
radius r and gauge w when it is just on the point of overturning^ 
the centre of mass being h above the rails. 

Ans. « = y-ajr' If A is 6 ft. and «« is 4 ft. 8i in., we have, taking g = 82' 

ft.-per-sec. per sec., the speed d = 8.55 4/r ft. per sec., nearly, where r must 
be taken in feet. 

(12) Masses ofS and 4 lbs. are fixed at the ends of a horizontal 
rod. If the rod ts urithout mass, find the position of the vertical axis 
round which it must revolve in order that the deflecting forces may 
be equal. 

Q 

Ans. At =-^ from the larger mass. 

(13) A particle ofmTbs. is fastened to a flexed point by a string I 
ft. long, and describes a horizontal circle so that the string generates 
a right circular co ne of vertical angle 20. Show that the speed of 

the particle is v = \/lg sin* B sec 0. 

(14) Find the height hofa governor to run at 60 revolutions per 
minute, (g = 82.) 

Ans. h = 9.12 inches. 
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(15) One end of a string 21 feet long is fastened to a point A on a 
smooth vertical rod, the other to a small ring P of mass m lbs. which 
slides on the rod. Another m,ass Q of m' lbs, is fastened to the 
middle point of the string and revolves with a velocity vft. per sec. 
in a horizontal circle, so that the angle AQP is a right angle. Show 

that rf = ^m^jtM.. 
V2 m' 

(16) What ought to he the difference of level between the rails, 
when the radivs of curvature of a railway curve is 300 yards, the 
breadth of gauge 4 ft. 8J in., and the highest speed of the train 45 
miles an naur f 

Ans. 8.4 inclies. 

(17) A railway car is going round a curve of 500 /f. radium at 30 
miles an hour. Find how much a plummet hung from the roof by a 
thread 6 ft, long would be deflected from the vertical if there were no 
pressure on the rails by the wheel-ftanges. 

Ans. About 0.72 ft. 

(18) A particle is whirled round horizontally by a string 2 
yards long. What is the time of one revolution when the tension of 
the string is 4 times the weight of the particle f 



Ans. T = nA/ - = 1.35 sec. 
^ 9 



(19) A man standing at one of the poles of a rotating planet 
whirls a body of 20 lbs. on a smooui horizontal plane by a string 1 
yard long cU me rate of 100 turns per minute. He finds that the 
difference of the forces which he has to exert according as he whirls 
the body one way or the other is 0.01 lb. Find the period of rota- 
tion of the planet. 

Ans. 13 hi. 37 min. 21.6 sec. 

(20) A railroad car is going round a curve of 600 ft. radius at 
the rate of 30 miles an hour. Pind hovd much a plummet hung from 
the roof by a thread wiM be deflected from the vertical, 

Ans. 6° 51'.4. 

(21) A particle of mebss m attached by an inextensible string of 
lenath I to a fixed point moves in a vertical plane in a circle of 
raaiits r. Find the tension T in any position, the least and Greatest 
valu^es of T. Show also that the least value of the speed with which 

a circle will be described is VTg, and that when the speed has this 
value the greatest value of T is equal to six times the weight of the 
particle, 

Ans. Let A be the highest point of the path, and Pany point, and 6 the angle 
subtended by the arc AP. Let V be the speed at A, and « that at any point 

P. The normal acceleration is —. The vertical acceleration is^. The vertical 

V 

distance fallen from A is ^1 — cos 9). Hence the velocity at any point is 
given by 

^« = F« + %gVX - cos ©), 

and the normal acceleration is 

^8 F' 

-=-Y + 3^(l-cose). 

The normal component of ^ is ^ eos 0. The deflecting force then is 

T+ w^ cos G = —r- = — 1- 2gmJi), — cos 0). 

(l u 
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Hence 



T = — -J 1- 2gm — ^m cos 0. 



The greatest value of T will be when = 180°, or when the particle is at 
the lowest point, and equal to 

The least value of T will be when G = 0, or when the particle is at the 
highest point, and equal to 

Placing this equal to zero, we find for the least value of V with which a 

circle will be described F= V^, Substituting this in the preceding value of 
r, we find T=6mg. 

Particle Koving on the Earth's Surface. — Let the particle P 

instead of being at rest on the surface of the earth have a velocity 

V relative to the earth at any 
instant in any direction tangent 
to the earth^s surface. 

Take the point P as origin, 
the axis of X towards the east, 
the axis of Ftowards the north, 
the axis of Z along the radius 
through P. 

Let Vx and Vy be the com- 
ponents of V along the axes of 
X and F, so that Vx is positive 
towards the east and ne^tive 
towards the west, and Vy is pos- 
itive towards the north and 
negative towards the south. 

Let PiPa = Vyt be the dis- 
tance south along the meridian 
described by P in north latitude, 
in an indefinitely small time t. 
If there were no rotation, PiP« 
would coincide with the merid- 
ian through Pi. But owing to 

the rotation of the e-arth this meridian moves to Pi'-3f, while Pi 

moves to Pa', so that if PxO' is parallel to the 

axis NO, the angle MCP^' = oot, where gj is 

the angular velocity of rotation. The angle 

O'P.'P^' = A = the latitude of Pi. We have 

then 0'P% = Vyt sin X and 

MP^' = Vyt sin X . oot 

But if fx is the acceleration due to rotation 
of P with reference to the meridian My we 
have 

MP^' = ^fxf = VyQof sin X, 





Hence we have for the acceleration of P toith 

reference to the meridian M, due to rotation and the velocity Vy , 

fx = 2oi)Vy sin X 



(1) 
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Equation (1) is general if we take Vy positive towards the north 
and negative towards the south, and A positive or negative accord- 
ing as the point is north or south of the equator. Thus in the figure 
t}y is south or negative, and hence for north latitude /c is negative 
or towards the west. (Compare pa^e 216, Vol. I, Kinematics.) 

Again, let PiP» = Vxt be the distance east described by P in 
north latitude in an indefinitely small time t. The meridian moves 
to M while Pi moves to Pa, so that the 
angle MPiP% = oot. We have then n 

MP^ =^ Vxt . Qot, 

and its projection 

MP% sin A = GoVxt^ sin 

If /y is the acceleration of P with reference 

to the meridian, due to rotation and the 

velocity Vx , we have 

-fyt^ = — oovxt^ sin A, or /y = — 2(oVx sin A. 

Equation (2) is general if we take Vx positive towards the east, 
negative towards the west, latitude north positive, south negative, 
and fy positive towards the north, negative towards the soum. 

Again, we have in the preceding figure for the projection of MP« 
along the radius r, MPn cos A = oovxt* cos A upwards. If fz is the 
radial acceleration due to rotation and the velocity Vx of P with 
reference to the meridian, we have 



on the meridian is 
A towards the south. 




-/gf^ = oaVxt'^ cos A, or fz = 2goVx COS A. 



(3) 



But we also have the acceleration of P with reference to the 

meridian when there is no rotation, — = -^ ^ due to the veloc- 

r r 

ity t?, and also the downward acceleration g due to gravity. Hence 

the total radial acceleration of P with reference to the meridian^ due 

to rotation and the velocities Vx and Vy , is 

/g = — fif + r— ^ + 2qoVx cos a 



.... (4) 

Equation (4) is general if we take 
Vx positive towards the east, negative 
towards the west, and Vy positive \r^ 
wards the north, negative towai*ds the 
south, A positive for north, negative 
for south latitude, and fz positive up- 
wards, negative downwarcfc, 

Deviation of a Falling Body by 
Reason of the Rotation of the Earth. 
— Let a particle be projected up- 
wards along the radius of the earth 
with a relative velocity r«, and let 
PiPa = Vzt be the distance described in 
an indefinitely small time t. If there 
were no rotation, PiPa would coincide 
with the radius through Pi. But 
owing to the rotation of the earth the 
meridian moves to PiM while Pi 
moves to Pa', so that if P O' is parallel to the axis NOy the angle 
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MOPi = aot, where ao is the angular velocity of rotation. The 
angle (7Pi'P«'= 90 — A., where X is tne latitude of Pi. We have then 
OPi = Vzt . COS X and 

MPi = — Vzt cos X . ODt. 

But if /t is the acceleration due to rotation of Pwith reference 
to the meridian, we have 

MP2 = —fxt* = — Vzt* 00 cos X. 

Hence we have for the acceleration in longitude of P with refer- 
ence to the meridian^ due to rotation and the velocity Vz , 



fx= — 2a)Vz cos X. 



' . . (1) 

Equation (1) is general if we take Vz positive upwards and 
negative downwards, north latitude positive, south latitude nega- 
tive, and fa? positive towards the east, negative towards the west. 

For a falling hody, then, Vz is negative and we have /i essentially 
positive or towards the east. Hence a falling body falls to the east 
of the point vertically beneath it at the start. 

Let t be the time of fall. Then if the particle starts from rest, we 
have for the height of fall 



h=^lgt\ or t = i/^. 



(2> 




The resultant acceleration at any point 
of the path is then 



Vtf + fx* = ^9" + ^v>W cos' X, 
2ie 



But 00 == 



For ordinary 



60 X 60 X 24 
falls, then, we may neglect 4v*c»' cos* A, 
and we have practically the acceleration 
at any point of the path equal to g. The 
velocity at any point of the path is then 
practically v = gt^ and from (1) 

fx = 2Gogt cos X (3) 

The mean acceleration is then 

g/r = oogt c*os Xy 



and the final velocity in longitude is then -/«# = oogt* cos X. The 

velocity in longitude varies then as the square of the time, or as 
the ordinate to a parabola. The mean velocity in longitude is then 

-oogt* cos Xj and hence the distance in longitude is 

o 

X = ^Gogt* cos X, 

o 

Inserting the value of t from (2), we have 



X = ^goo cos X 
o 



/(!)*= |a<» cos a/| (4) 
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Equation (4) gives the deviation in longitude of a falling body hy 
reason of the earth's rotation. It is always towards the east or 
positive. For a body projected vertically upwcu'ds it is towards 
the west. 

[Equation (4) is deduced by Calculus as follows. From (3) 

/» = ^ = ^oogi COS A. 

Integrating and makiug vx=0 when t = 0, we have 

dx .^ ^ 

Vx = -^rr = f^9^ COS A. 

dt 
Integrating again and making a; = when ^ = 0, we have 

X = —oagP COS A. 
3 

Substituting the value of t from (2), we obtain (4). 

[Foncanlt's Pendnlnm. — Let a pendulum AB of length I swing in 
any plane through the vertical APC. Take the point of suspension A as 
origin, the axis of X towards the east, the axis of Y towards the north, 
the axis of Z vertical as shown in the figure. 




Let the angle of the pendulum at any instant with the vertical be 0^ 
and let i'^, t^ , t?^ be the components along the axes of its velocity at that 
instant. Let aj, y, z be the co-ordinates of the end B at that instant. 

Then the pendulum AB makes angles with the axes of JT, F, Zy given 
respectively by 



X , V 

cos a = y, cos 6 = y, 



cose = 



I 



If we regard the pendulum AB as a simple pendulum, i.e., a massless 
string with a particle B of mass m at the extremity, the tension of the 
string, if t? is the velocity at any instant, 



T = mg cos + 



mv^ 



= mg cos <p H ~ -, . (1) 
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The acceleration along the axis of Xoi the mass B with reference to A 
clue to rotation and the velocities Vy and Vz is, from (1), page 24, and (1), 
page 26, 

2(oVy sin X — 2goVx cos A.. 

We have then for the force on B parallel to the axis of JT 

^M = ^r + ^mooiVy sin X — VzCORX) (2) 

The acceleration along the axis of Y with reference to A due to rotation 
and the velocity Vx is, from (2), page 25, 

— 2ooVx sin X. 

We have then for the force on B parallel to the axis of Y 

m^ = t|!- — 2mQoVx sin A (3) 

The acceleration along the axis of Z with reference to A due to rotation 
and the velocity Vx is, from (3), page 25, 

2ooV3p cos A. 

We have then for the force on B parallel to the axis of Z 

w-Ts- = T- mg + 2tnooVx cos A (4) 

Equations (2), (8) and (4) are the differential equations of the motion 
of -B. • 

In order to find the motion of the projection of ^ on a horizontal plane, 

multiply (2) by y and (3) by x and subtract, and we have, since Vy = -^, 
dx dz 

. Let s be the distance of the horizontal projection of B from J., so that 

s = I cos (p. 
Then 

aj« + y« = s\ 

T-x or, differentiating and dividing by dt, 

! dx dy _^ ds 

'^'^^di'^di' 

» 

Let 8 make the angle B with the axis of JT. Then 
oj = 5 cos ©, y = s sin 6, 
and from equation (25), page 84, Vol. I, Kinematics, we have, since 

= ^{'''§) 

= the horizontal acceleration perpendicular to s, from (5), 

d(s^^] 
\ dtj c. ds ' . c dz ^ 

^ ^^ ' = — 2C05-- sm A + 2<wy— cos A (6) 

dt dt dt 




d^y ^ d^x . ^ 

— £. cos sm 6 = 

dV dV" 
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If we suppose a very long pendulum with small arc of vibration, sa 
that 2 is very small and can be neglected, equation (6) becomes 



^ ■ . ' = — 2(»*— sm A. 



dt dt 

Integrating, we have 

d^ 
s^-rr = — 008* sin X + Coust. 
at 

do 
But s~ is the horizontal Telocity perpendicular to 8, and hence 

CltV 

dB 
«* -— is the moment of this velocity ?rith reference to the axis of Z. Let 
dt 

8 = 8i at the start, and let this moment be zero when « = ^i , that is, let 

the pendulum swing at the start either in the plane of YZ or ZZ. Then 

we have 

Const. = oosi* sin A, 

and 

«* ^ = <w sin A (si* — 0» 

If in addition the initial position of the pendulum coincides with the 
vertical, 8i = 0, and we have for the horizontal angular velocity 

Tt =-««^^^ (7) 

The minus sign in equation (7) indicates that the angular velocity is 
from east through south to west in north latitude, or clockwise to one 
facing the north. 

From (7) we have, if © = when ^ = 0, for the angle of 8 with the 
axis of X 

B = — toa&mX (8> 

In 24 hours, then, the angle of 8 with the axis of JT^ if the pendulum 
starts from A in the preceding figujre and swings initially along AX east 
and west, will be 2ie sin A. At the pole, then, 8 will describe a complete 
circle. At the equator 8 will not deviate from its initial direction. In 
latitude 30" north, in 24 hours will be it radians or 180* from east to west, 
or clockwise to one facing the north. In latitude 30° north, 6 in 24 houra 
will be 180° counter-clockwise to one facing the north. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1) A locomotive weighing 27 tons runs at the rate of 4& miles 
per hour on a straight trach^Xn latitude 80° north. Find the 
pressure on the rails (a) when it runs north; Qb) south; {c)east; 
(d) west (g = 32.) 

Ans. (a) 290 poundals or about 9 pounds on the east rail; (&) the same on. 
the west rail; (e) the sanie on the south rail; (d) the same on the north rail. 

(2) In the preceding example let the latitude be 30"* south. 

Ans. (a) 290 poundals or about 9 pounds on the west rail; (h) the same on 
the east rail; (c) the same on t)ie north rail; (d) the same on the south rail. 

(3) In eocample (1) find the vertical pressure on the rails when the 
locomotive runs (a) north; (h) south ' (c) east; (d) west, (r = 3960 
miles.) 
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< Ans. (a) Less by 12.6 poundals or about 0.4 pounds; (b) the same; (c) less 
by 515 poundals or about 16 pounds; (<2) increased by 490.2 poundals or about 
15.3 pounds. 

(4) Find the velocity of a body in order that it may have no 
weight when it moves, in latitude 60% (a) north; (&) south; (c) east; 
(d) west, (r = 3960 miles, g = 32.) 

Ans. (a) and (&) about 5 miles per sec.; (c) about 4.85 miles per sec.; 
{d) about 5.14 miles per sec. 

(5) A particle in latitude 30° north has a velocity of ^0 feet per 
sec, and moves on a perfectly smooth horizontal plane. Disregard- 
ing resistance of the air, find the acceleration and the distance 
described in latitude ana longitude in 4 seconds (a) when the 
velocity is north; (b) south; (c) east; (d) west, (r = 3960 miles.) 

Ans. {a) fx = 0.00436 ft.-per-sec. per sec. east, distance 240 ft. north and 
0.035 ft. east. 

(6) fx = 0.00436 ft.-per-sec. per sec. west, distance 240 ft. south and 0.015 
ft. west. 

(c) fy = 0.05236 ft.-per-sec. per. sec. south, distance 240 ft. east and 
0.42 ft. south. 

{d) /y = 0.05236 ft.-per-sec. per sec. north, distance 240 ft. west and 
0.42 ft. north. 

(6) A cannon-hatl is fired in latitude 30** north with a velocity of 
1440 ft. per sec. Neglecting resistance of the air^ fitid the acceZera- 
iion ana distance described in latitude and longitude in 4 seconds^ 
(a) when the velocity is north; (b) south; (c) east ; (d) west. 

Ans. (a) fx =^ 0.10472 ft.-per-sec. per sec. east, distance 5760 ft. north and 
0.84 ft. east. 

(6) fx = 0.10472 ft.-per-sec. per sec. west, distance 5760 ft. south and 
0.84 ft. west. 

(c) fy = 0.15272 ft.-per-sec. per sec. south, distance 5760 ft. east and 1.22 
ft. south. 

(d) fy = 0.15272 ft.-per-sec. per sec. north, distance 5760 ft. west and 1.22 
ft. north. 

« 

(7) A particle in latitude 60° north falls from rest a distance of 
1296 ft. to the around. Find the deviation in latitude, disregarding 
resistance of the air. 

Ans. 0.2827 ft. towards the east. 

(8) In latitude 30' north, find the angular velocity of rotation of 
the plane of a pendulum. 

Ans. 0.0000363 radians per sec. in a direction clockwise to one facing the 
north. The plane rotates through 180** in 24 hours. 

(9) A locomotive weighing 32 tons runs at the rate of 45 miles per 
hour in latitude 30° north in a direction S. SO" E. ona curve of one 
m,ile radius in a counter-clockwise direction to. one looking north. 
Find the pressure on the outer rail. 

Ans. 1868 pounds. If we disregard rotation of the earth, the pressure 
would be 1848 pounds. 

(10) In the preceding example suppose the direction is clockwise 
to one looking north. 

Ans. 1825.6 pounds. 



CHAPTER in. 

IMPULSE. MOMENTUM. STRESS. 

IMPXJLSB. MOMENTUM. NBWTON*S LAWS OP MOTION. STRESS. 

Impulse. — Let a uniform force be F acting in any direction and 
the time of its action be t. Then we call the quantity Ft the 
impulse of the force in that direction, and denote it by ^. 

We have then 

♦ = Ft, 

The direction of the impulse is the same as the direction of the 
force. 

Hence, impulse is the product of a uniform farce by its tims of 
action, and it acts in the direction of the force. 

Line Representative of Impulse. — Impulse then has magnitude 
and direction, and we can represent it by a straight line like force. 
The principles, therefore, of pages 70, 84, 95, Vol. I, Kinematics, 
hold ^ood for impulse as well as force, and we can resolve and 
combme impulses, and have the ** triangle and polygon of im- 
pulses" as well as of forces. 

Unit of Impulse. — If [F'\ is the unit of force and F the number 
of units of uniform force, [T] the unit of time and t the number of 
units of time, [^] the imit of impulse and ^ the number of units of 
impulse, we have by definition 

We have then the numeric equation 
provided that 

[♦] = w] X m. 

The unit of impulse is then the impulse of one unit of uniform 
force acting for one unit of time. 

The English absolute unit of impulse is therefore the poundal- 
second, or the impulse of a uniform force of one poundal acting for 
one second. We may write it **^cZZ.-sec." 

The C. G. S. absolute unit of impulse is the dyne-second, or the 
impulse of a uniform force of one dyne acting for one second. We 
may write it '''dyne-sec^ 

In gravitation units we have then the pound-second (lb, -sec.) or 
thegr am-«ecowd {gr. -sec . ) . 

When, then, we say that **the impulse in any direction on a 
particle is + = -F'^," we mean that a uniform force F acts in that 
direction for t seconds, and that this impulse is the same as that of 
a uniform force of + units acting in that direction for one second. 

81 
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Momentum. — Let the mass of a particle be m, and its velocity in 
any direction be v. Then we call the quantity mv the momentum 
of the particle in that direction, and denote it by n. 

We have then 

n = mv. 

The direction of the momentum is the same as the direction of 
the velocity. 

Hence, the momentum of a particle in any direction is the 
product of its mass fey its velocity %n that direction- 

Line Bepresentative of Momentum. — Momentum then has mag- 
nitude and direction, and we can represent it like velocity hjr a 
straight line. The principles, then, of pages 70, 84, 96, Vol. I, ^ne- 
mxitics, hold good and we can resolve and combine momentums 
and have the ''triangle and polygon of momentum'' as well as of 
velocity and force. 

Unit of Momentum. — If [Af] is the unit of mass and m the num- 
ber of units of mass, [V\ the unit of velocity and v the number 
of units of velocity, [N^ the unit of momentum and n the number 
of units of momentum, we have by definition 

n\Nl^ = m[M^ x v[V]. 

We have then the numeric equation 

n = mv, 
provided that 

\N-] = [M] X [F]. 

The unit of momentum is then the momentum of one unit of 
mass moving with one unit of velocity. We may call a unit of 
velocity, or one unit of length per unit of time, a '^velo.^^ 

The English unit of momentum, then, is the pound-velo (Ib.-velo), 
or the momentum of a mass of one pound moving with a velocity 
of one footper second. 

The 0. GF. S. unit of momentum is then the gram-velo (gr.-velo) 
or the kilogram-velo (kiL-velo), that is, the momentum of a mass 
of one gram or one kilogram moving with a velocity of one centi- 
metre per sec. A committee of the British Association have pro- 
posed for this the name bole. 

Belation between Impulse and Momentum. — A force, as we have 
seen (page 2), is uniform when it does not change in magnitude or 
direction. When either the magnitude or the direction changes it 
is variable. 

Let a particle of mass m have the initial velocity Vi in anjr given 
direction, and, under the action of a uniform f orce^„ acting in that 
direction during the time t, acquire the final velocity v in that di- 
rection. Then the path of the particle is a straight line, the motion 
is uniformly accelerated, and (page 51, Vol. I, Kinem^ics) the 
uniform acceleration is 

V — Vi 

Hence by the equation of force (page 2) 

„ ^ m(v—Vi) ^^ 

Fu= mf = i , or F,.-^ = mr — mvu . . * (1) 
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Dividing by f , we obtain 

„ mr — mvi 

Fu = Y — (2) 

But we have defined Fut as the impulse ♦ of a uniform force Fu 
acting for a time t, and the direction of the impulse is the direction 
of this force. Also by definition mvi is the initial and mv the final 
momentum in the direction of Vi and v. Hence, 

For rectilinear motion under the action of uniform force — 

1. The change of momentum in any direction for any time t is 
equal to the impulse + = Fut of the uniform force Fn acting in that 
direction for that time, 

2. The time-rate of change of momentum in any direction for an^ 
time t is equal to the uniform force acting in that direction during 
that tims. 

If we take m in pounds and v and Vi in f eet-per-second, equations 
(1) and (2) give + = F^t in poundal-seconda and Ft, in poundals. 
For gravitation measure we must divide by g in feet-per-sec. per 
sec. to obtain pound-seconds and pounds, go also if we take m in 
grams and v and Vi in centimetres per second we obtain ^ in dyne- 
seconds and Fu in dynes. For gravitation units we must divide by 
g in centimetres-per-sec. per sec. to obtain gram-seconds and grams. 

If ^ comes out minus, Vi is greater than v and the impulse and 
force are opposite to Vi, 

A variable force may be considered as uniform during an indefi- 
nitely small time. 

Let then a particle of mass m be acted upon by a variable force 
durine the time t, and have the initial velocity Vi. The path of the 
particle is now a curve. 

Let Pi , Pa , Ps , etc., be points of the path and Vi , t?a , t?» , etc., 
the corresponding velocities, and the corresponding times of passing 
from Pi to Pa, Pa to Pa, ctc., bc ti,t^, 
ts , etc. 

Let the variable force acting upon the 
particle be resolved into a normal and a 
tangential component. The normal com- 
ponent causes no change of speed (page 
15). Let the tangential component Be 
Pi , Pa , Pa , ctc., at the points Pi , Pa , Pa , 
etc. If the times f i , ^a , fa , etc., are taken 
indefinitely small, then the small arcs 
PiPa , PaPa , ctc, are practically straight lines, the projection of v» 
upon PiPa is practically equal to t?i , of Vi upon PaPa practically 
equal to Va, and the forces Pi, Pa, etc., in these directions are each 
practically uniform. We have then, if v is the final velocity, 

Fiti = m(va — t?i), Pafa = m(Vt — Va), Fttz = m{Vi — va), etc., . . . 

Fntn = m(V — Vn-l). 

Summing all these impulses, we have 

Fih + Pa^ + Pafa + etc + Fntn = mv — mVi, 

or 

2Ft = mt? — mvi. 

We see, then, that in any case, whether the force is uniform or 
variable, and whatever the path, 
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The sum of all the actiuH impulsea along the path is eqtuU to the 
change of momentum in the path. 

Let the sum of all these impulses be equal to the impulse ^ of an 
equivalent urdform force Fu acting for the given time t = ti + tt + 
^a + . . . ^n. Tien we have 

^ = Fut = mv — mvij (3) 

and 

_ mv - mvi 

-^tt= ^ (4) 

Let the forces Fi, Ft, F», etc., acting alonj^ the path be constant 
in magnitude and each equal to the tangential force Ft. Then we 
have 

Ft{ti +ti +ta + , , . tn) =mv — mvi , 

or, since t is the entire time, 

Ftt = mv — mvij . (6) 

or 

^^^mv-^ ^^^ 

Hence in all cases, however the actual force may vary — 

1. The change of momentum in the path in any time is equal to 
the sum of all the actual impulses along the path — or is equal to the 
sum of the impulses along the path of an equivalent tangential force 
Ft of constant magnitude — or is equal to the impulse + = Fut of an 
equivalent uniform force Fu acting for that time, 

2. The tims-rate of change of momentum in the path gives either 
the equivalent uniform force Fu or the equivalent tangential force of 
constant magnitude Ft , which, aciing for that time, would cause 
that change of momentum. 

[In calculus notation the rate of change of speed at any point of the 

dt) 
path at any instant (page 25, Vol. I, Kinematics) is — , and this is the 

av 

magnitude of the tangential acceleration at that point. We have then for 

the tangential force at that point 

-wst dv ,^. 

^^^"'-dt (^> 

The impulse of this force is 

Ftdt = mdv (3) 

The impulse of an equivalent uniform force Fu for the same time is 
Fudty and if this impulse is taken equal to the impulse of the tangential 
force for the same time, we have 

Fudt = mdv. 

Integrating (1) and assuming Ft constant in magnitude, we have 

Fit = mv + Const. 

Itv = Vi when ^ = 0, we have Const. = — mvi , and hence for any 
time t 

Ftt =z mv — mvu 

This is equation (6) just found. 
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In the same way we find 

F%Jb = tnv — ftvou 
This is equation (3) just found. 

Cor. 1. From equation (4) we see that as the time t decreases 
the uniform force Fu must increase for the same change of mo- 
mejitum. If t is zero, Fu becomes infinitely great. That is, a given 
change of momentum requires time, and the less the time the greater 
must be the uniform force to produce the change. 

Cor. 2. If the time is one second and the initial velocity Vi = 0, 
or the final velocity v = 0, we have, from (4) or (6), 

Fu=^^Ft, or Fu^-^ = Ft. 
1 sec 1 sec 

That is, the momentum mv is numerically equal to the uniform, 
force Fu or the tangential force Ft of constant magnitude which, 
aiCting respectively in the direction of the velocity or along the path 
in the direction of motion, would give the particle its velocity v 
starting from rest in one second ; or which, acting respectively 
opposite to the velocity or along the path opposite to the motion, 
would bring the particle to rest in one second,. 

Impulsive Force. — The form of the equation of motion given by 

equation (4), 

-, mv — mvi 
Fu = ^ , 

is convenient when the magnitude of the force is great and its time 
of action small, as in cases of impact^ collision, etc. 

Such forces are therefore called impulsive forces. As we have 
seen, however, equation (4) holds whatever the time, and hence the 
restriction of the term ** impulsive force" to one whose time of 
action is very short is simply a matter of convenience.* 

Newton's Laws of Motion.— In 1687 the facts of motion of ma- 
terial particles were stated by Newton in the form of three laws 
known as Newton's Laws of Motion. Simple as these laws appear, 
the science of Dynamics made no essential progress until they were 
recognized. 

These laws are statements of facts of nature, not a priori deduc- 
tions, and their proof is found in the accord of the results deduced 
from them with observed phenomena. The proof thus furnished in 
Dynamics and Astronomy is of such a nature that these laws are 
regarded as rigorously true, and deductions made from them are 
accepted even when such deductions cannot be tested directly by 
experiment. 

The two centuries which have elapsed since the statement of these 
laws by Newton have not made necessary any additions or modifi- 
cations except in the terms employed. 

Newton's First Law of Motion. — This law was expressed by 
Newton as follows : 

Lex I. Corpus omne perseverare in statu suo quiescendi vel 

*The term " impulse " is unfortunately applied by some writers to a short- 
lived force itself, instead of the term impulsive farce as used above. This makes 
it necessary to speak of the " impulse of an impulse " when we wish to speak 
of impuUe as used above. The term '' impulsive force " has also been used to 
denote the imptUse of a short-lived force as used above, thus leaving no term to 
denote the short-lived force itself. 
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movendi uniformiter in directum, nisi quatenvs Ulvd d virihus 
impressis cogitur statum auum mutare. 

Every body continues in its state of rest or of uniform motion in 
a straight line, except in so far as it may be compelled to change 
that state by impressed forces. 

This first law asserts, then, the property of inertia for all bodies. 
It also implicitly defines force as that which causes a material par> 
tide to change its motion either in direction or speed. Thus it 
states that no body can change the direction or speed of its own 
motion of rectilinear translation. This is the property of inertia 
(page 1, Vol. II, Statics). It also states that such a change is due 
to *' impressed," that is external, force, or the influence of other 
bodies. 

Whenever, then, we find all the particles of a body moving with 
uniform speed in a straight line, we know that either it is not acted 
upon by external forces, or else these forces must mutually balance 
and the body moves as if they did not exist. 

Whenever the speed of a particle changes or the direction of 
motion changes, we know that some external influence or force 
causes the change. 

Taking velocity, then, as defined (page 42, Vol. I, Kinematics), the 
law states that change of velocity of a particle is due to force and 
this force is due to the infiuence of external bodies. Without such 
influence the velocity is uniform. Force, then, is proportional to 
acceleration, using the term acceleration as defined on page 48, Vol. 
I, Kinematics. 

The law is in direct contradiction to the tenets of the ancient 
philosophers, who maintained that circular motion was ** perfect'* 
and *' natural." There can be no circular motion without lorce. 

Newton's Second Law of Motion. — The phrase "except in so 
far" prepares the way for the statement of the second law : 

Lex ll. Mutationem m^otHs proportionalem esse vi motrici im- 
presscn, et fieri secundum, lineam rectam qud vis ilia imprimitur. 

Change of motion is proportional to the motive force, and takes 
plaice in the direction of the straight line in which the force acts. 

By '* motion" Newton here refers, not to velocity as we have 
defined it, but to mass-motion or what we have aesignated as 
momentum, and his ** change of motion" is what we have called 
impulse. This law, then, is the statement of the equation Fut = 
m{v — Vi), and asserts that the change of momentum is propor- 
tional to the force which produces it and is in the same direction. 
This second law tells us then how to measure force when it exists. 

Newton's Third Law of Motion. — ^When one body presses against 
or pulls another, it is itself pressed or pulled by this other with an 
equal force in the opposite direction. 

When one body nas its momentum changed in direction or 
amount by impact, the other body has its momentum changed by 
the same amount in the opposite direction. For at each instant dur- 
ing impact the forces between them are equal and opposite. When 
one body attracts another, this other always attracts it with equal 
and opposite force. 

Taking into account, then, the entire phenomenon of the mutual 
action and reaction between two portions of matter, we have the 
third law of Newton : 

Lex hi. Actioni contrariam semper et cequalem esse reactionem : 
sive corporum duorum actiones in se m,utu6 semper esse mquales et in 
partes contrarias dirigi. 

To every action there is always an equal and contrary reaction: 
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or the mutual actions of any two bodies are always equal and oppo- 
sitely directed. 

Stress. — The exertion of force upon a body is thus only one side 
of the entire phenomenon, which is the simultaneous exertion of 
equal and opposite forces between two bodies. 

When we fix our attention upon one only of these bodies and, 
-disregarding the other, consider only its action upon the first, we 
call this action /orce. But when we have both bodies in mind and 
w^ish to be unaerstood as viewing this force as one of the two 
mutual, equal and opposite actions between two bodies or between 
two parts of the same body, we call it a stress. 

When the stress is such as to make the bodies move towards one 
another or to resist extension it is attraction or tensile stress. 
When its effect is to increase their distance or to resist compression 
it is repulsion or compressive stress. 

In this sense we always speak of the stress in a body or the 
stress between two bodies, the prepositions **in" and "between" 
indicating at once that one of the mutual actions between two 
bodies or parts of the same body is meant. 

Stress as thus used is then always internal, while force is always 
external, to the body or system under consideration. (See page 7, 
Tol. II, Statics.) 

External Stress. — There is a sense, however, in which we may 
speak of stress on a body and thus consider it as external, which 
need never be confounded with that just given. 

Force is often exerted upon some portion of the bounding sur- 
face of a body and acts then over ari area. In such case the num- 
"ber of units in its magnitude divided by the number of units in this 
area gives the number of units of force per unit of area. 

When a force thus acts we may speak of it as the stress on the 
T)ody, and of the force per unit of area as the unit stress. 

This use of the word stress is convenient and leads to no con- 
fusion. When necessary to discriminate we may call it external 
stress, but in general such distinction is unnecessary, as the use of 
the prepositions **on" and "in" sufficiently indicate the sense in 
w^hich the term is used. 

EXAMPLES. 

[See page 97, Vol. I, for equations of motion of a point.] 

(1) A tniU-player catches a ball moving with a velocity of 50 ft. 
per sec. The mass of the ball is 5^ oz. If the spa^e in which the 
ball is brought to rest is 6 inches, what is the pressure on the hands^ 
supposed uniform f What is the time of stoppage f 

Ans. We have 

vt ^ ^^2 1 

'•=-2' ^' *=-^- = 60^^"- 

The pressure is 2^= -— = ^ = 859f poundals or about 26.85 lbs., 

taking ^ = 32 ft.-per-sec. per sec. 

(2) An 80-ton gun on a smooth horizontal plane fires horizontally 
n shot of 56 lbs. unth a velocity V of 1800 ft. per sec. Find the 
velocity of recoil, v, 

Ans. Mass of gun = 80 X 2240 = 179200 lbs. If the velocity is imparted 
in the time t, the uniform force which would give that velocity in that time, 
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* •♦• 4> ** *!. v*-«>F 66X1800 100800 ,, ^._ 

Ltarting from rest, to the snot is — p- = ^ = — - — poundals. Since 



t 
action and reaction are equal, we have 



179a00« 100800 



t 



9 



t 



, or c = — ft. per sec. 
lo 



(3) A man whose weight is 150 ^8., moving on a bicycle with a. 
speed of 22 ft, per sec. and wishing to right his bicycle, which is 
leaning to one stde, turns the wheel so that m 1/10 sec. his direction 
of motion is changed 30°. What is the force which acts to right the 
bicycle f 

Ans. The rate of change of momentum in the original direction of motion 

mivx-v) 150(22 - 22 cos 30") ,^,^ ,, „.. , .. „«, 

— i^ — = — ^^ -' = 16500 poundals or 515f pounds, if ^ = 3^ 



IS 



1 
10 



ft.-per-sec. per sec. This force in the original direction of motion changes the- 
velocity of the mass in that direction, and since action and reaction are equal 
this force acting in the original direction of motion on the wheel acts to- 
right it. 

(4) A stream of water whose cross-section is a and velocity v 
msets a surface moving in the same direction with a velocity c. 
Disregarding friction, what is the pressure exerted on the surf ace 
by the stream ? 

Ans. Let the water pass off tjie surface in a direction making an augle at 

with the direction of motion. The volume of 
water in any time t is a/cU If y is the density or 
mass of a unit of volume of water, the mass in 
this time is yavt = m. 

The velocity relative to the surface just before 
impact, in the direction of motion, is « — c. After 
impact the velocity relative to the surface in the 
direction of motion is (« — c) cos a. We have 
then the pressure i^ equal to the rate of change of 
momentum in the direction of motion, or 



^c 




*.o 



or injgravitation units 



F= —^ — = yav{v — c){\ — cos a), 

V 

J^=^^(t,-cXl-cosa). 
y 



(5) A mass of 10 lbs. under the action of a uniform force receiver 
in 3 seconds an integral a^cceleration in the direction of the force of 
6 ft. per second, what is the force $ 

Ans. The acceleration is 2 ft.-per-sec. per sec. The force is 10 X 2 = 20 

poundals, or the weight of — lbs. 

(6) A uniform force of 200 dynes changes the velocity of a body 
moving in a straight line from 250 to 300 metres per sec, in 1 minute. 
Find the mass of the body. ^ 

Ans. 2.4 grams. 

(?) A muss of 10 Jhs. moving in a straight line with a velocity of 
S ft , per sec. is brought to rest by a uniform opposing force in 2 sec^ 
What is the force f 

15 
Ans. 15 poundals, or the force of gravity upon — lbs. 
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(8) A rifle-buUet weighing one ounce is shot into a block of wood 
weighing Sdjpotenda, and gives the block a velocity of 2 ft. per sec. 
in 1 sec. What was the velocity of the bullet f 

Ans. 1698 ft. per sec. The mass of the bullet should be added to that of 
the block. 

(9) A ship weighing 336,000 lbs. runs upon a rock with a velocity 
of 16 miles an hour. Assuming the force of stoppage as uniform, 
and the time of stoppage 2 sec, what ts this force f 

Ans. 3942400 poundals, or the force of gravity upon lbs. Taking 

^ = 82 ft.-per-sec. per sec., 128200 pounds. 

(10) A mass movinq in a straight line with a velocity ofZft. per 
sec. is brought to rest by a uniform opposing force of one pound in 
2 sec. Assuming g = S2ft.'per'Sec. per sec., what is the mass f 

Ans. 21^ pounds. 

(11) A uniform force of 10 lbs. a^tsfor 2 sec. upon a mxiss of 10 
lbs. and then ceases. With what velocity will the mass continue to 
move in the direction of the force f 

Ans. 2g ft. per sec. 

(12) A mxiss of 20 lbs, moving with a velocity of 16 ft. per sec. in 
a straight line is found after 3 sec. to be moving m the same direc- 
tion with a velocity of 5 ft. per sec. What is the retarding fcrccy 
assuming it uniform f 

661 
Ans. 66} poundals, or the force of gravity upon -—^ pounds. 

if 

(18) A baseball weighing 6i oz. is dropped from the top of a 
tower 1000 ft. high. What uniform pressure must a catcher apply 
to it in order to bring it to rest in 6 feet f 

Ans. 68.75 lbs. if ^ = 82 ft.-per-sec. per sec. 

(14) How long must a uniform force of 14 lbs. act on a mxiss of 
1000 terns (2240 lbs.) to give it a velocity of one foot per second f 
(g = 32 ft.'per-sec. per sec.) 

Ans. 5000 sec. 

» 

(15) Calculate in pounds the uniform moving force which, acting 
for a minute upon the mass of a ton (2240 lbs.), will get up in it a 
velocity of 30 miles an hour, {g = 2/2 ft.-per-sec. per sec.) 

Ans. 50 pounds, 

(16) A body of 3 lbs. mass is falling at the rate of 100 ft. per sec. 
Find the uniform force that will stop it in 2 seconds; in 2 feet, 
(g = S2 ft.'persec. per sec.) 

Ans. m lbs. ; 284| lbs. 

(17) A cannon-ball of 1000 grams mass is discharged with a 
velocity of 45000 centim^res per sec. from a cannon the length of 
whose barrel is 200 centimetres ; show that the mean force exerted on 
the ball is 5.0625 x 10* dynes. 

(18) It was found that when Ifoot was cut off from the barrel of 
a gun firing a projectile of 100 los. the velocity was changed from 
1490 to 1330 /t. per sec. Show that the total pressure at the muzzle 
was about 315 tons (2240 lbs.), (g = 22 ft.-per-sec. per sec.) 

(19) A particle of 10 lbs. mass has an initial velocity of 20 ft. per 
sec. towards the north and is acted upon by two uniform forces^ 
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one of 100 poundala in a direction northeast ^ and the other of the 
same magnitude in a direction northwest. Find its velocity after 
1 minute, 

Ans. The resultant force is 141.41 pound&ls acting towards the north. We 
have then (page 34) Ft = miv - u,), or 141.41 X 60 = 10(f> — 20). Hence 
n) z= 868.5 ft. per sec. towards the north. 

(20) A particle of mass m is moving towards the east with a 
velocity v. Find the uniform force necessary to mxike it move 
towards the north with an equal velocity in t seconds, 

Ans. In the time t the velocity towards the east becomes zero. The im- 
pulse of the constant force towards the west must then be (page 32) mo. The 
impulse of the constant force towards the north is also m/o. The impulse of the 

resultant force is then Ft ■= mvy2. Hence F=z — - — towards the northwest. 

(21) A uniform force of 20 poundaJs acts for 6 sees, on a par- 
ticle of m,ass 10 lbs. The initial velocity is 4 ft, per sec., making an 
angle of 60" udth the direction of the force. Find the velocity at the 
end of the time, 

Ans. The force in the direction of the initial jelocity is 20 cos 60** = 10 

poundals, and at right angles 20 sin 60' = 20 y -^ = 10 V5 poundals. Since 

Ft = 7n(v — Ui) in the direction of the force (page 34), we have for the veloc- 
ity in the direction of the force 

10 X 5 = 10(u — 4), or o = 9 ft. per sec., 

and for the velocity at right angles lOy^ X 5_= lOt?, or t) = 54/8 ft. per sec. 
The resultant velocity is then 4/I56 = 2^39 ft. per sec, and it makes with 

the initial yelodty an angle whose sine is — y=^ 



CHAPTEE IV. 

WORK. POWER. 

"W^OBK. UNIT OP WORK. WORK OF THE RBSULTANT. WORK AND MOMEN- 
TUM. WORK OF A TANGENTIAL FORCE OF CONSTANT MAGNITUDE. 
WORK OF VARIABLE FORCE IN GENERAL. WORK UNDER GIVEN FORCES. 
POWER. UNIT OF POWER. EFFICIENCY. MECHANICAL ADVANTAGE. 

Work. — A force, as we have seen (page 2), is uniform when 
it does not change in magnitude or direction. When either the 
magnitude or direction changes it is variable. 

When a uniform force F acts upon a particle in any given direc- 
tion and the displacement of the particle along the line of the force 
4s 8y the product Fs is called work. If the displacement 8 is in the 
same direction as the force, work is said to be done by the force. 
If the displacement « is opposite in direction to the force, work is 
said to be done against the force. In the first case the work is 
positive (+), in the second case negative (— ). In both cases the 
magnitude of the force is given by Fs. 

Thus let a uniform force F act upon a particle Pi , and let the 
displacement (page 34, Vol. I, Kinematics) during the action of the 
force, whatever the path of the particle may 
he, be PiPa = d. 

Let this displacement make the angle d 
with the uniform force. Then the displace- ' 
ment along the line of the force is % 

Pin = s = d cos B. 
The work of -F is then by definition 

TF= ±F8= ±Fdco&9, 

the (+) sign being used when the displacement is in the direction 
of the forcej as in the figure, and the (— ) sign when it is opposite 
to that direction. 

But we see that FcosB is the component of the force F along 
the line of the displaxiement. 

We can then define work generally as follows: 

Work is the product of a uniform force by the component, alona 
the line of that force, of the displacement of the particle on which 
the force acts; or, the product of the displacement by the com- 
ponent, along the line of the displacement, of a uniform force. 

Cor. 1. We see at once that work is independent of tims. A 
given uniform force and displacement give the same work no mat- 
ter whether the time in which the displacement takes place is large 
or small. It is also independent of the path. For the same uniform 
force and the same displacement the work is the same whatever 
the path of the particle. 

Cor. 2. The work done in raising a body is equal to the weight 

41 
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of the body which acts at the centre of mass (page 18, Vol. II, 
Statics) multiplied iby the vertical displacement of the centre of 
mass. This work is done against the weight and is therefore neg> 
ative. 

Also, the work of lowering a hodj is equal to its wei^t multi- 
plied by the vertical displacement of its centre of mass. This work 
IS done by the weight and is therefore positive. 

If m is the mass, then mg is the weight. If 8 is the vertical dis- 
placement, then the work in general is 

Tr= ± mgs. 

For the same weight and the same vertical displacement this 
work is the same, whatever the time of displacement and whatever 
the path of the centre of mass. 

Units of Work.— If [F] is the unit of force and i^the niunber of 
units, [L] the unit of distance and s the number of imits of displace- 
ment in the direction of the force, we have 

W[W]=F[F] X8[Ir], 

or 

W=Fs if [W] = [F][L]. 

The unit of work is then the unit of force acting through the 
unit of distance. 

The English absolute imit of work is thus the foot-poundalj or a 
constant force of one poundal acting through one foot. 

The C. G. S. absolute unit of work is a constant force of one dyne 
acting through one centimetre. It is called an erg. 

A multiple of the latter equal to 10,000,000 ergs, or 10^ ergs, is 
used in electrical measurements and called Ajoule^ after Dr. James 
Prescott Joule. 

In English gravitation units we have the foot-pound. This is the 
unit commonly adopted in engineering calcmations. It is the work 
of raising one pound through the vertical distance of one foot 
against the force of gravity. It is then a variable amount of work, 
since the weight of one pound varies at different localities. 

If in the corollary of the preceding article we take s in feet and 
m in pounds, we obtain work in foot-poundals. To reduce to foot- 
pounds we must divide by g. 

For work in gravitation units, or f oot-i)Ounds, we have then 

where m is the maas in pounds and s the vertical displacement in 
feet. 

Work of the Eesultant Equal to the Work of the Components. — 
Let Fi, Ft^ Ft, Fig. 1, be any nimiber of forces in a plane acting 

upon a point P which under^es 
**'•• 1' ^^®* 2- the displacement D in the direc- 

tion PD. 

Let OFi , FiF^ , F^Fz , Fig. 2, 
be their line representatives. 
Since forces can be combined like 
displacements, the resultant is 
given in magnitude and direction 
bv OF, = B (page 59, Vol. II, 
Statics). 

Draw OD parallel to PD, and let a, fi, y, B be the inclinations of 
Fly Fi, Ft and R with the direction of the displacement OD. 
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Then we have 

R cos = jPi cos a +F9 cos fl^Fi cos;'. 

That is, the component of the resultant B in the direction of the 
displacement is equal to the algebraic sum of the components of the 
forces in this direction. 

Multiplying by the displacement X>, we have 

R X Dcos9 =Fi X Dco&a + F2 x Dcos/S — Fs x Dco&y. 

Hence, the work of the resultant of any number of forces in a 
plane acting on a point is equal to the algebraic sum of the works 
of the components. 

The same evidently holds true when the forces are not in a plane. 

Cor. Any number of forces acting on a point are in equilibrium 
when the resultant is zero. In such case we have a svstem of 
balanced forces and the motion of the point is not affectea by their 
action. 

We have then for equilibriiun 

= JPi X Dco&a +F^ X Dco&fi — Ft x Dcosy- 

Hence, when the algebraic sum of the works of any number of 
forces inaplane^ acting on a points is zero, the forces are in equi- 
librium, the resultant is zero, and the motion of the point is un- 
affected by these forces. 

The same holds true when the forces are not in a plane. This ia 
the principle of virtual work, page 621, Vol. II, Statics. 

Eelation between Work and Momentmn. — If the uniform accel- 
eration in the direction of the uniform force F is/, and Vi and v are 
the initial and final velocities in the direction of the uniform force 
during its time of action t, then 

Hence by the equation of force (page 2) the uniform force F is 

^ ^ mv — mvi 
F=mf = ^ . 

If 8 is the displacement in the direction of the force, we have for 
the work W 

TF=J-« = "^"-"^"- .5. (1) 

In the same way if Vi and v are the initial and final velocities 
in the direction of the displacement d, and F is the component of 
the imif orm force in the direction of the displacement, then 

Tr=.Fd= "*"-"^"- .d (2) 

Hence, work is equal to the time-rate of change of momentum in 
the direction of the uniform force multiplied by the component 
displacement in that direction, or to the time-rate of change of 
momentum in the direction of the displacement multiplied by the 
displacement. 

If we take 8 or d in feet and m in pounds, and Vx, v ia feet per 
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second, we obtain the work in f oot-poundals. For work ingravita- 
tion units we must divide by gr in feet-per-sec. per sec. We then 
obtain work in foot-pounds. 

If we take « or a in centimetres and m in grains, and Vi , v in 
centimetres per second, we obtain the work in ergs. For work in 
gravitation units we must divide by gf in centimetres-per-sec. per 
sec. We thus obtain work in centimetre-grams. 

Cor. Since Vi and v are the initial and final velocities in the 
direction of the uniform force or of the displacement, the metui 

speed is -^ — , and the distances 8 or d passed over in the time t 

are then 

B = — H — . r, or a == — j — . t* 

If we substitute these values of s and d in (1) and (2), we obtain 
in either case 

Tr=^mv»-imri* (3) 

We see then again that the work is independent of the time t 

and of the path, and depends simply upon the initial and final 

velocities Vi and v in the direction of the uniform force or in the 

direction of the displacement. (See Cot, 1, p. 41.) 

Equation (3) then gives the work in either direction if ri and v 

are tne velocities in that direction. (For another demonstration 

see page 45.) 

Work of a Tangential Force of Constant Magnitude. — Let Pi , Ps , 

Pi , etc., be points of the path of a moving particle, and let the 

force acting upon the particle be alwaj-s 
tangential to the path and constant in 
magnitude. Denote this force by Ft. This 
force may be considered as uniform for 
an indefinitely short time. In this in- 
definitely short time the small arcs de- 
scribed, PiPa, P9P*, etc., are practi- 
cally straight lines. Denote their lengths 
by Si , Sa , etc. The component of Ft along 
PiPa is practically equal to Ft, along 

PaPs the same, and so on. We have then for the total work of 

Ft in the path 

W = Ft8i + Ft89 + Ftss + etc. = FtSa. 
But 2s is equal to the entire length of path s. Therefore 

W=Ft8 (i) 

Hence, the vxyrh of a tangential force of constant magnitude is 
equal to the product of the force by the length of path. 

If Vi is the initial and v the final velocity in tne path, and t the 
time of describing the path, then, as we have seen (page 34), 

mv — mvi 

t 

is the tangential force Ft of constant magnitude which would give 
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the particle of mass m the change of si>eed v — Vu We have 
then from (1) 

W= .8 (2) 

For work in gravitation miits we must divide by g. 

Hence, the work of a tangential force of constant magnitude ia 
eqval to the time-rate of change of momentum in the path multiplied 
by the length of path deacrihea. 

Cob. 1. Since the mean speed is — s — - , the distance a is — 5— ^ . t^ 
and we have from (2) 

TF=|mr» - imvi» (3) 

Here we see a^ain that the work is independent of the time and 
path and depends simply upon the initial and final velocities 
Vi and V, (See Cor., page 44, Cor. 1, page 41 ; also page 44 for 
another demonstration.) 

Cor. 2. If the path is a circle of radius r, then v = rooy where a> 
is the angular velocity, and we have 

W = - mr^ocl^ — - mr'ooi*. 

Work of a Variable Force in General. — Let a particle of mass m 
move in any path under the action of any number of variable 
forces during the time t. The forces acting upon the particle at 
any x>oint of its path can be resolved into a resultant normal and 
tangential component. The normal component does no work. 
Since the work of the resultant is equal to the algebraic sum of the 
works of the components, the work of the variable forces js equal 
to the work of the resultant variable tangential component. 

Let Vi be the initial and v the final velocity. Then, as we have 
seen (page 34), the tangential force of constant magnitude which 
would cause the given change of momentimi mv — mvi in the 
path is 

„ mv — mvi 
Ft = -^ . 

The mean speed in the path is ^ ^ ' • Hence the length of 
path is 



V + Vi . 

a = — = — .r. 



Therefore from (1), page 44, the work done whatever the 
number of forces, whatever the time or path, whether the forces 
are uniform or variable, is 

W=Fta = ^mif-' ^mvi* (1) 

We shall discuss this result more at length under the head of 
energy in the next chapter. (See pa^ 44 for another demonstra- 
tion.) It is sufficient to call attention here to the fact that this 
result is general and includes all cases. (See Cor., page 44, Cor. 1, 
page 41, Cor. 2, page 45.) 
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[Equation (1) is easily deduced by the Calculus as follows, 
celeration at any instant is 

The /orce at that instant is then 
The differential of the work is then 



The ac- 



Integrating, 



d8 \ 
or, since ^7 = 1?, 
at 






W=lm^ + Oomt., 



TT =-«»»•+ Const. 

When t> = t>i let W = 0. Then Const. = — -mvi* and we have 

W = ~7nif mv*. 

2 2 

Cor. If the path is a circle of radius r, we have v = rco, where 
a> is the angular velocity. In this case we have 

W = — mr*<»' — — mr*fi?i'. 
2 2 

Work Done under Given Forces. — (a) Uniform Force.— When a 
particle is acted upon by a uniform force, the work done is the 
product of the force by the component displacement in its direction, 
or the product of the displacement by the component force in its 
direction. 

(b) Central Force. — Let O be the centre of force, the force being 

attractive or always towards the centre O. 
Let BA be any path of a particle from B to 
A. Take any indefinitely small portion of 
the path QP, so that the force between O 
and P may be considered constant and 
equal to F, its direction being QO. 

With O as a centre draw arcs of circles 
through Q, P and A, intersecting BO at q, p 
and a. Join BO, QO, PO, AO. 
Then OP^is a triangle right-angled at N, and the work done in 
moving tne particle from © to P is 

F X QP cos NQP. or F x QN=F xqp. 

Every element of the path may be treated in the same way. 
Therefore the work necessary to move the particle from Bto A,hy 
any path, under the action of a central force always directed to- 
wards O, is equal to that necessary to move it from ^ to a in the 
straight line BO. This work is then independent of the path, and 
depends only on the final and initial positions and the magnitude 
of the force. 
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If the magnitude of the force is constant and equal to F, the 
work is F{R — r), where R = BO and r = AO. 

(c) Central Force Proportional to Distance from the Centre. — If 
the magnitude of the force varies directly as the distance from the 
centre, let i^' be its magnitude at any given distance r^. Then the 

force F at A is given hj F : F' : : r : r'^ or F = F'-,, and at B, 

JP^R IP' 

F = — — . The mean force is ^rrC-R + r\ and the work is 
r 2r 

^(R + r)iR^r), or TF=^(l?-0, 

where R = BO and r = AO, 

(d) Central Force Inversely Proportional to the Square of the 
Distance from the Centre. — ^Let as before F* be the force at a dis- 

tance r'. Then the force at P is -pr==- , and at O it is ^^ . Since 

OP^ ^ OQ^ 

F'r'* 
QP is indefinitely small, we can write for both of these qp ^ qq * 

The work in passing from @ to P is then ^=r^ — TSn^^^ "" •^^)' ^^ 
-FVM-— — ^^). In the same way we have for the work from P 

to A, P V(^ - ^)' ^^ ^^^ *^* ^^"^ ^ *^ ®' ^'"^{^ " ip)' 
Adding these, we have for the total work from P to il 

where B = BO and r = AO. 

CoR. Hence the work in passing from an infinite distance P = oo 

to a distance r = AO is TF = . 



EXAMPLES. 

(1) A body of 80 pounds is projected along a rough horizontal 
plane with a speed of 50 ft. per sec. If the constant retarding force 
of friction is equal to 20 lbs., find the work done against friction in 
the first second ; the total ivork done in coming to rest, {g = 32.2.) 

Ans. 919.5 ft. -lbs.; 8105.6 ft. -lbs. 

(2) Show that the work done in dravnng a heavy body up a rough 
inclined plane is the same as if the body were drawn along the 
equally rough base and then liftea through the vertical height. 

(3) The distance between two places is 105 miles. Train A stops 
at 27 stations. Train B runs through without stopping. The aver- 
age resistances to A and B with the brakes off are equal to 1/280 
and 1/224 of their respective weights. With the brakes on, the resist- 
ances are in both cases 1/28 of the respective weiqhts. Suppose tJie 
brakes to be always applied when the speed has Been reduced to 30 
miles per hour and not before. Find which train is more eocpensive, 
and by how much per cent. 

Ans. Train A, by 9.4 per cent. 
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(4) Shaw that, in the case of a particle which ia oscillating with 
a simple harmonic motion, the work done during its motion from its 
extreme position to its mean position is twice tnat done during its 
motion from a distance equal to three fourths of its amplitude to a 
distance equal to one fourth of its amplitude, 

(5) Find the work done by the sun^s attraction during the motion 
of the earth from Aphelion to Perihelion, [Molss of earth = 6.14 x 
10^* gms,; mass of sun = 327000 times that of the earth ; distance at 
Aphelion = 1.612 x 10" cm./ distance at Perihelion = 1.462 x 10" 

'^cw. ; radius of earth = 6.37 x 10' cm, ; g = 981 cm,'peT-sec, per see.; 
force at a unifs distance {page 48, Vol. II, Statics), (M + mi)gri*^ 
where Mis mass of sun, m mass of earth, ri radius of earth.] 
Ans. 1.79 X 10«* ergs. 

(6) At the three comers A, B, C of a square ABCD {side = 100 
metres) are material particles o/3928, 7866 and 11784 grams. Find 
the work done against gravitational attraction in moving 1 gram 
from the centre to the fourth comer, [Force at a unifs distance 

{page 48, Vol. II, Statics), {M + 1)^^, where wii and ri are the 

mi 

mass and radius of the earth, and Mthe mass of the particle at each 

corner, g = 981.] 

Ans. 7.82 X 10-' ergs, approximately. 

(7) A train of 120 tons (2240 lbs.) runs on a level road, and the 
resistances average 8 lbs. per ton. Find the ux>rk in a run of 40 
miles, {g = 32.2.) 

Ans. 2.08 X Wft-lba 

(8) The area of the piston of a steam-engine is A, the length of 
stroke L, the steam-pressure per unit of area P, the number of 
strokes per minute N, Find trie u)ork per minute, 

Ans. P .L, A,N. 

(9) Find the work per stroke of an engine when the average 
pressure of steam is 38 lbs. per square inch (rfjnston area, the length 
of stroke 3 feet, and the diameter of piston 14 inches. 

Ans. 17556 ft. -lbs. per stroke. 

(10) It is found, neglecting friction, that a horizontal force will 
move 10 lbs, up 6 feet of incline rising 1 in 4. Find the work done 
and the force parallel to the plane which unUjust support the weight 
of 10 lbs, 

Ans. 12.5 foot-pounds; 2.6 lbs. 

(11) Find the work done, neglecting friction, in drawing a car of 
2 tons weight, loaded with ^0 passengers averaging 1^^ pounds eacr 
up a slope the ends of which aiffer in level by 50 feet, 

Ans. 4.55 X 10» ft. -lbs. 

(12) The grade of a mountain path is 30°. How much work 
against gravity is done by a man 0/168 lbs. in walking a mile f 

Ans. 4.44 X 10» ft.-lbs. 

(13) Determine the unit of mass in order that the absolute unit of 
work may be the foot-pound, taking the second and foot as units 
and S2.2 ft.-per-sec. the acceleration due to gravity, 

Ans. 82.2 lbs. 

(14) A hole is punched through a plate of wrought iron one half 
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inch thick, the presbure on the punch being 36 tons. Assuming the 
resistance to the punch uniform^ find the work. 

Ans. 3360 ft.-lbs. 

(15) Find the work done by a crane in lifting the material for a 
stone wall 100 feet long, 36 feet high and 2 ft. thick, the density of 
the stone being 153 pounds per cubic foot. 

Ans. 1.983 X 10' ft.-lbs. 

(16) A fly-wheel tveighing 7 tons (2240 lbs.) turns on a horizontal 
axle 1 foot, in diameter. If the resistance of friction is 3/40 of the 
weighty lohat is the toork done in 10 turns in overcoming friction f 

Ans. 36,945 ft.-lbs. 

(17) The resistance of friction along an inclined plane is taken at 
150 lbs. for eaxsh ton of weight. Find the work in drawing 2 tons 
(2240 lbs.) up 100 ft. of an incline which rises 1ft. for 25 ft. in length. 

Ans. 47,920 ft.-lbs. 

(18) Weights of 10 lbs. and 8 lbs. are connected by a string which 
passes over a pulley. It is found that the heavier tveight is just 
Jess than necessary to move the smaller. If now the weights are 
n^oved uniformly through 12 ft., find the work done against friction. 

Ans. 24 ft.-lbs. 

(19) The plunger of a force-pump is 8} inches diameter, the length 
of stroke is 2 ft 6 in., and the pressure is 50 lbs. per square inch. 
Find the worlc per stroke. 

Ans. 7516 ft.-lbs. per stroke. 

(20) Find the equivalent of one foot-poundal in ergs. 
Ans. 421390 ergs. 

(21) Find the multiplier by which ergs are reduced to foot- 
pounds. 

Ans. 7.37 X lO"*. 

(22) A particle of mass m moves horizontally in a circular path 
of radius r ft. (a) with uniform speed, (b) with uniform rate of 
change of speed a. Find the work done in both cases during the 
motion of tne particle through a semicircle. 

Ans. {a) none ; (6) itr'^ma ft.-poundals. 

(23) In the preceding example let the plane of the path be vertical^ 
and the particle move from top to bottom through a semicircle. 

Ans. {a) 2mgr ft.-poundals; (6) 2mgr -f itr^ma ft.-poundals. 

(24) If the particle move from right to left, in vertical plane, 
through a semicircle. 

Ans. (a) none; (6) itr^ma ft.-poundals. 

Rate of Work — Power. — Work, as we have seen, is independent 
of time. If now we take time into consideration, the time-rate of 
work, or work per second, is called Power. 

The mean rate at which a force does work in a given time is 
the quotient of the work divided by the time. If the mean rate 
does not vary, it is uniform. If it does vary with the time, it is 
variable. 

The instantaneous rate is the mean rate when the interval of 
time is indefinitely small. 
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We have then 

^ W „ dW 

Unit of Rate of Work,— If [TT] is the unit of work, [F] the 
unit of force, \L\ the unit of distance, and [T] the unit of time, we 
have for the rate of work 



We shall have 



if we take 






Fa W 

[FJL\_[W] 



The unit of power is then one unit of work per unit of time. 
The English absolute unit of power is then 1 ft.-poimdal per sec, 
and the C. G. S. absolute unit is one erg per sec. 

A multiple of this equal to 10' ergs per sec. is used in electrical 
measurements and called the Watt, after James Watt. The watt 
is therefore one joule per sec. (page 42). 

In gravitation units we have, in English measures, the foot- 
pound per sec. The unit employed in engineering calculations is 
650 ft. -lbs. i>er sec. or 33000 ft. -lbs. per minute. This is called a 
Horse-power and denoted by H. P. 

. In French gravitation units we have the metre-kilogram per sec. , 
and in engineering calculations the unit is 75 metre-kilograms per 
sec, equivalent to 542.486 ft.-lbs. per sec, which is called the force 
de cheval. 

Power and Momentum. — We have then 

where R is the rate of work of the constant force, F and « the dis- 
placement, and V the velocity in the direction of the force. 

If m is the mass of a particle and / the acceleration due to the 
force, we have 

R = mfv, or / = — -. 

Hence, the acceleration due to a constant force whose rate of 
work is R is the quotient of the rate of work divided by the momen- 
turn in the direction of the force. 

If there is a resistance F' to the force F in th^ opposite direc- 
tion, and if the acceleration due to F' is/', we have the resultant 

R F' 
acceleration/ —/' = ~ . Hence 

R 



w*(/-/0 +^" 



When/=/' there is no resultant acceleration and v is uniform 
and a maximum. 
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Hence, the greatest velocity which a force toorking at the rate R 

B 
can produce against an opposing force F' is equal to et> . 

EXAMPLES. 

(1) Find the work done against gravity in drawing a car of 2.5 
tons (2240 Ihs.)^ loaded vnth 30 passengers of 154 lbs, each, up an 
incline the ends of which differ in level by 120 feety and also find 
the horse-power if the time is half an hour. 

Ans. 1226.400 ft.-lbs.; 1.24 horse-power. 

(2) Eocpress a horse-power and a force de cheval in C. G. S. 
absolute units. 

Ans. 7.47 X 10* ergs per sec; 7.36 X 10' ergs per sec. 

(3) Find the force de cheval in terms of the horse-power, 
Ans. 0.987 H. P. 

(4) Find the horse-power in terms of the force de cheval, 
Ans. 1.014 force de cheval. 

(5) Find the horse-power of a machine which raises 10 tons 
<2240 lbs.) 20 feet in 2 minutes. 

Ans. 6.8 H. P. 

(6) If an engine consumes 2 pounds of coal per horse-power per 
hour, how mxiny foot-pounds of work will it perform when consum- 
ing 112 pounds of coal f 

Ans. 110 880 000 ft. -lbs. 

(7) If a pressure of 1 ton (2240 lbs.) is exerted through 10 yards, 
how many foot-pounds of work are done; and if the work is done in 
half a minute, what is the horse-power f 

Ans. 67200 ft.-lbs.; 4.07 horse-power. 

(8) A pumping-engine is partly worked by a weight of 2 tons, 
which at each stroke of the pump falls through 4 ft. The pump 
makes 10 strokes per minute. How many gallons of water are lifted 
per minute by the weight from a depth of 200 ft, f Take a gallon at 
8.355 lbs, 

Ans. 107.24 gallons. 

(9) Calculate the horse-power of an engine from the follounng 
data: stroke 24 in., diameter of piston 16 in., 100 revolutions per 
min., average effective pressure tn the cylinder 60 lbs, per sq. in, 

Ans. 146 horse-power. 

(10) In the transmission of power by a belt, the wheel carrying 
the belt is 14 feet in diameter and makes 30 revolutions per minute, 
the tension of the rope being 100 lbs. Find, the horse-power trans- 
mitted, 

Ans 4 horse-power. 

(11) What diameter of cylinder vrill develop 50 horse-power with 
a four-foot stroke, 40 revolutions per minute, and a m^ean effective 
pressure of 30 lbs. per sqvxire inch above the atmosphere, the engine 
being non-condensing f 

Ans. 21 inches. 

(12) The cylinder of an engine is 12 inches diameter by 20 inches 
long. Average pressure 60 lbs. per square inch, 40 horse-power. 
Find the rate of revolution. 

Ans. 58.4 revolutions per minute. 
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(13) If the acceleration of a falling body he taken as unit of 
acceleration^ 1 ton as unit of niaas, 1 horse-power as unit rate of 
work, and 1 min. as unit of time, find the desired unit of length, 

Ans. 14.7 feet. 

(14) A mass of 50 lbs. is drawn on a smooth horizontal plane, the 
work being at the rate of 1/10 horse-power. Find the acceleration 
when the speed is 1 mile per hour, (g = 32.2.) 

Ans. 24.15 ft. per sec. in the direction of motion. 

(15) An engine is employed in lifting a weight of 112 pounds. 

If the engine is working at 5 H. P. and the weight has a speed 

of 5 ft. per sec, find its acceleration. At what H. P. must the 

engine work to lift the weight with a uniform speed of 1 ft. per sec. f 

(g = 32.2.) 

1 
Ans. 158.1 ft.-per-sec. per sec; r-H. P. 

D 

(16) Find the greatest speed an engine of 100 H. P. can give a 
train of 70 tons (2240 Ws.) mass on an incline of 1 in 100, friction 
being equivalent to a force of 8 pounds per ton. {g = 32.2.) 

Ans. 17.62 miles per hour. 

(17) A train weighing 75 tons ascends an incline of 1 in 800 with 
a uniform speed of 40 miles an hour. Assuming friction to be 
equivalent to a force of 6 pounds per ton, find the rate at which the 
engine is working. 

Ans. 70.4 H. P. 

(18) Check this statement: Fifty-five pounds mean effective 
pressure at 600 ft. piston speed gives 1 H. P. for each square foot 
of piston area. 

Efficiency — Mechanical Advantage. — In a machine the ** moving 
force" Facts at the ** point of application" and a ** useful" resist- 
ance F' is overcome, or work is performed at some other point, 
called the '^ working point. ^^ If there is no friction, the rate of 
work of the moving force F must alwavs equal that of the resist- 
ance. Owing to friction it must always be greater. 

The ratio of the rate of work of the *' useful" resistance to the 
rate of work of the moving force is called the efficiency of the 
machine. 

It must always be a fraction less than unity, and approaches 
unity the more perfect the machine and the less the friction. If we 
denote it by e, and let v be the velocity of the moving force F, and 
v' the velocity of the resistance F', we have the efficiency 

6 = -^r-, or F = € -F. 
Fv ' V 

V 

If there is no friction, 6 = 1 and Fv = F'v'. The ratio €—, is 

V 

called the mechanical advantage of the machine. 

If F' is greater than F, v' must be less than v in nearly the same 

proportion, or, if friction is disregarded, in exactly the saine 

F^ V 
proportion, that is, -=- = —. ^ 

Hence the familiar maxim that ** what is gained in force is lost 
in speed.^^ 
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EXAMPLES. 

(1) Two masses of P lbs. and Q lbs. are hung by means of a 
perfectly flexible inextensible string over a smooth pulley. Vis- 
regarding friction and the mass of the pulley and rope, discuss the 
machine, (See Ex. 13, page 9.) 

Ans. If P is the larger mass, and if we disregara friction and the mass of 
the pulley, the moving force is (P — Q)g poandals. The total 
mass moved is (P -f; Q) lbs. If we denote the acceleration by 
ff we have 



iP + Q)f=iP-Q)ff, or /= ^^pj^Q ft.-per-sec. per sec. 
The space passed over from rest in t sec. is then, for Por Q, 

*-^ - 3(p+e) "• 

The velocity starting from rest, at the end of t sec. is, for P or Q, 




t)=/e = ^^^^ft.persec. 



The tension in the string on either side is 
T=P{g-f) = Q(g-{'f)- ^^^^ 



poundals or .^ . ^ lbs. 



P+Q " P+Q 

The pressure on the axle is the sum of the tensions (see page 9) 



lbs. 



^P+Q)9-(P-Q)f^ or ^^ 
The work of P is the same as the work on Q, or 

PQ!.P - <2)gt' ■ 

The power, or rate of work, is 

PQf<P - Q)gt .^ ^^^^, 

55(KP+ey ^«'««'P^^«'- 

The efficiency e = 1, since the rate of work of P equals the rate of work 
on Q, 

The mechanical advantage e-7 is unity, since e = 1 and — = 1. 

(2) If a thread of a screw makes 25 turns in 3 inches, and the arm 
is 24 inches, find the force to sustain a weight of 112 lbs. (friction 
disregarded); also the mechanical advantage, 

Ans. Let the moving force F make n revolutions per minute. Then its 

velocity is ® = 57; inches per sec. The resistance F' moves 3/25 



60 



inch per revolution, or «' = 



dn 



25 X 60 



inches per sec. 



Since Fv = F'v\ we have 
2;r X 24 Xji^__ 3n X 112 



60 



25 X 60 ' 



or F = 



112 X 3 



2;r X 25 X 24 



= 0.089 lb. 



The efficiency e = 1. F' = ^ ^ ^^ P= 1256. 6iJ^, or the mechan. 



leal advantage is 1256.6. 



3 
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(3) If the thread of a screw is inclined at an angle of 30® to the 
horizontal, the radivs of the screw 9 inches, and the length of the arm. 
4/^, find what force will sustain 1680 lbs» 

Ana. 100 lbs. Mechanical advantage 16.8. 

(4) An endless screw whose pitch is 5/8 inch works in a worm^ 
wheel having 16 teeth The length of the handle is 10 inches. Find 
the mechanical advantage, 

F' 10 
Ans. Let r = radius of wheel. Then i^X 10 = i^' X r, or .=- = —. But 



2nr = 16 X Q , or r = - 



Hence -^- = — ^ , or about 44 to 7. 



(5) A wheel and axle is used to raise a bucket from a well. The 
radius of the wheel is 15 inches, and while it makes 7 revolutions the 
bucket, which weighs 30 lbs., rises 5k ft. Find the smallest force to- 
turn the wheel. 

Ans. 8 lbs. Mechanical advantage 10. 

(6) Two toothed wheels of radius R and R, The force F is ap- 
plied at a distance rfrom the centre of the first, and the resistance 
F' is applied at a distance r' from the centre of the second. Find 
the mechanical advantage, (Friction neglected.) 

Ans. We must have Fo = F'v', or -T=r = —. Let 

F v 

00 be the angular velocity of one wheel and on' that of 
the other. Since the linear velocity of the point of 
contact is the same for both, we have Moo = Roo'^ or 
tkt 7?* 
— ; = D • 'r^® velocity ot F \& v =. roo, and of F\ 




00 R 

v' = r'fla'. 






roo 

Voo' 



Hence 
rR' 



= 4. Therefore F' = ^^. 



r'B F 



{7) In the system of pulleys shown in the figure 
find the mechanical aavantagCy neglecting friction. 

Ans. Whatever distance F' may be raised in a given 
time, each of the n cords will be shortened by that much. 

V F' 
We have then nv' = <j, or — = -— r- = n, where n is the num- 

n' F 

ber of cords at the lower block. 

(8) In the system of pulleys shown in the figure 
find the mechanical advantage, neglecting friction, 

— Ans. Whatever distance F passes 

through in a given time, 









> 



the first movable pulley passes through jr- that distance ; 



•* second 
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Hence t)' = --«, or -; = -=- = 2*. where n is the number of movable pul- 

leys, 

(9) In the system of pulleys shotvn in the figure find the mechani- 
cal advantage^ neglecting friction. 

Ans. Whatever' distance F' rises in a given time, each cord will 
be shortened by that distance. Let this distance be d. 
The 1st movable pulley will descend through distance d\ 

^^^ I ** 2d through dist. (2 + \)d\ 

8d •* " 2(2 + l)d + d = (2«4-2 + l)d; 

4th ** " 2[2(2 + l)<2 + dj4-d=(2» + 2« + 2+l)<2; 

nth " " (2»-i + 2«-« + . . . 2 + l)d. 

The force F wUl descend through twice the distance of the nth. 
movable pulley + dy or 

^ , 2(2»-i+2~-« + ...2 + l)<l + d=d(2» + 2»- 1 + . . . 2» + 2 + l) 

= d(2« + i-l). 

9 2^ + 1 — 1 ^' 
Hence -. = z = -^t where n is the number of movable pulleys. 

(10) A man weighing 175 lbs, is lowered into a well by m^ans of a 
ivindless the arm and aacle of which are 30 inches and 8 inches di- 
ameter. Find the force which must he applied to let him down with 
uniform, velocity. 

Ans. 46|lbs. 

(11) Suppose we have four pulleys as in Ex. (8), thtee movable 
and one fixed, and that the weight is a man weighing 160 lbs. 
Find what pull the man must exert in order to raise himself 

Ans. 20 lbs. 

(12) A weight of 336 lbs. is raised 3 feet by means of a single 
movable pulley the block of which has three sheaves. Find the force 
and the distance through which it a^cts. 

Ans. 56 lbs.; 18 ft. 

(13) In the system of pulleys in Ex. (7), if the block vmghs 8 lbs. 
and there are three pulleys in the lower block, find the weight which 
a force of 20 lbs. can support. 

Ans. 112 lbs. 

(14) Find the mechanical advantage in a system of three pulleys 
similar to Ex. (9). 

F' 

Ans. 'r=f- = 7. 

(16) The thread of a screw makes 12 turns in a foot of length. 
The moving force is applied at the end of an arm 2 feet long. It is 
found that when this force is 30 lbs. it can just raise a weight of 
1200 lbs. What portion of the moving force is expended against 
friction, and how many foot-pounds of work are performed by the 
moving force when the weight is raised 2 feet f 

Ans. 22 lbs.; 2400 ft. -lbs. of work. 



CHAPTEE V. 

ENERGY. KINETIC ENERGY. 

ENERGY. KINETIC ENERGY. ILLUSTRATIONS OP KINETIC ENERGY. BODY 

MOVING IN A RESISTING MEDIUM. 

Energy.— Work, as we have seen (page 41), is done by a uniform 
force upon a particle when the particle has a component displace- 
ment in the direction of the force, and work is done by a particle 
against a uniform force when the particle has a component dis- 
placement in a direction opposite to that of the force. When a 
particle is able to thus do work against a force it is said to possess 
energy, and the work it is capable of doing is called its energy. 

The unit of energy is therefore the unit of work (page 42). 

Kinetic Energy.— The work which a particle is able to do by 
reason of its velocitv is called its kinetic energy. 

Determination of Kinetic Energy.— Let a particle of mass m be 
at rest, and let it be acted upon by a uniform force F in anj- direc- 
tion, and at the end of any time acquire the velocitv v in that 
direction. The uniform force F causes a uniform acceleration 

F 

The path is a straight line, and the distance described in the 
path, wnich in this case is the displacement, is (page 51, Vol. I, 
Kinematics) 

This displacement is in the direction of the force. Inserting the 
value of/, we have 

8 = 2^, or Fs = ^mv*, 

where by definition Fs is the work of the force F in giving the 
particle the velocity u, starting from rest. This work is evidently 
also the work which a particle of mass m moving with velocity v 
can do while coming to rest against a uniform opposing force F, 
It is therefore the kinetic er\ergy of the particle, or the work the 
particle is capable of doing by virtue of its velocity. 

Hence, the kinetic energy of a particle is equal to one half the 
product of its mass by the square of its velocity. 

If then Vi is the initial and v the final velocity of a particle 

moving in a straight line, then ^ mvi" is the work the particle can 

do by virtue of its initial velocity, and ^m^ is the work it can do 
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by virtue of its final velocity. If Vi is greater than t?, then the 

difference -^mvi^ — * ^ww* is the work which the particle has done 

against uniform opposing force. This work is negative (— ). If v 

is greater than t'l , then ^mv^ — gWVi' is the work done by the 

uniform force upon the particle. This work is positive (+). We 
have then in general for uniform force and path a straight line 

1,1 ^ 

^mv* — -^mvi* = W. (1) 

That is, the gain or loss of kinetic energy is equal to the work 
done by or against the uniform force. 

This work we see is independent of the time and depends simply 
upon the velocities Vi and v. 

The same holds true whatever the' path, whatever the time or 
number of forces and whether the forces are uniform or variable. 

Thus let any number of variable forces act upon a particle 
moving in any path. The forces acting upon the particle at any 
point of its path can be resolved into a resultajit normal and 
tangential component. The normal component does no work. 

Since the work of the resultant is equal to the algebraic sum of 
the works of the components ^age 42), the work of the variable 
forces is equal to the work of the resultant variable tangential 
•component. 

If we divide the path into an indefinitely large number of 
indefinitely small displacements, this tangential component may be 
considered as uniform during each displacement. Let then Fi, 
i^a, F9, etc., be the uniform ' tangential components during the 
-small displacements «i , 8a , s» , etc., and let Vi be the initial velocity 
and Ua , Vi, etc., be the velocities after the successive displacements 
^1 , «a , etc. Then if v is the final velocity, we have 

FiSi = gWira' — 2 wvi*; 

FiS% = aWVa' — 2^^* J 

FiSi = a'f^v* — -^wt?.*; 



FnSn = 2^V' — gWV'n-l. 



If TTis the total work, we have by summation 

W= -^mv^ — ainvi* (1) 

We see then that equation (1) holds in all cases, whatever the 
time or path or number of forces, and whe'ther the acting forces 
are uniform or variable. (The derivation of equation (1) by calculus 

is given on page 46.) If Vi = 0. we have W — ^mr'. 
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In general, then, kinetic energy gives the ivork a moving particle 
can do against force by virtue of us velocity^ or the work done by 

force in giving it that velocity. It is always given by —mtf whatever 

the timCj path or forces. 

The gain or loss of kinetic energy is equal to the work done by 
or against the acting forces whatever the time^ path or forces, 

1 

The product ^mr* gives the work in foot-poundals if m is taken 

in pounds and v in feet per second. If we wish the work in gravi- 
tation measure, or in foot-pounds, we must divide by g in feet-per- 
sec. per sec. 

If we take m in grams and v in centimetres per second, the 

product ^ mv' gives the work in ergs, or dyne-centimetres. If we 

wish the work in gravitation measure, or in gram-centimetres, we 
must divide by gr in centimetres-per-sec. per sec. 

Cor. If the path is a circle, we have v = rcw, where a? is the 
angular velocity and r is the radius. The kinetic energy is then. 

given by ^ mr*eo*, and we have 

W = -^mr^Go^ — 2 mr^GOi*. 

Illustrations of Kinetic Energy.— We have seen (page 33) that 
if a particle of mass m has at any instant the velocity Vi in any 
direction, the imiform force F always opposed to that direction 
which would bring it to rest in the time t is equal to the rate of 

change of momentum, or ^ = — r--. But the space described in 

V 1 

coming to rest is r- f = «. Hence — Fs = -mvi^. Here we see that 

the work against the force necessary to bring the particle to rest is 

the kinetic energy, no matter what the time or path may be. 

Again, let a particle of mass m start from rest with a constant ' 

rate of change of speed a, and describe the distance s. Then the 

final speed attainea, whatever the path, is given (page 28, Vol. I, 

m 1 

Kinematics) by v* = 2a8. If we multiply by -, we have ^mr* = 

mas. But ma is the tangential force Ft, and FtS is the work (page 

44). Here we see that the kinetic energy -^u* gives the work 

done by the force in imparting the velocity v. 

Again, let a particle of mass m be acted upon by a force or accel- 
eration proportional to the distance of the particle from a fixed 
point, and let the particle move from a distance R to a, distance r. 
Then we have (page 104, Vol. I, Kinematics), if the particle starts 
from rest, whatever the path may be, 

where a' is the rate of change of speed at a given distance r' along 
the path, and R and r are measured along the path. 
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If we multiply by — , we have -mv^ = -—(R* — r«) = g-;(JB* - r')y 

where F' is the force at a distance r', and we have shown (page 
47) that this is the work done by the force in giving the velocity v. 
Again, let a particle of mass m be acted upon by a force or 
acceleration inversely proportional to the square of the distance 
from a fixed point, and let the particle move from a distance R to 
a distance r. Then we have (page 99, Vol. I, Kinematics), if the 
particle starts from rest, whatever the path may be, 



t;« = 2aV « 



[r Rr 



where a' is the rate of change of speed at a given distance r' along 
the path, and R and r are measured along the path. 

If we multiply by -x , we have 

where F' is the force at a distance r', and we have shown (page 47> 
that this is the work done by the force in giving the velocity v. 

Thus we see that in all cases ^r', or the kinetic energy, gives 

the work a particle can do in coming to rest, or the work necessary 
to give it the velocity v no matter what the law of force, time or 
patn*. 

We have then, generally, 

1 1 

—mtfi — mvi* = TF, 

^ i 

where V\ and v are the initial and final velocities. 

Hence, the gain or loss of kinetic energy gives the work done bjf 
or cigainst the acting forces ; and 

Work done by a force is positive (+), work against a force i» 
negative ( — ). 

[Body Moving in a Resisting Medium — Coefficient of Resistance. 
— Let J be the density or mass of a unit of volume of the medium, and S- 
the density of the body, considered homogeneous. 

Consider first the case of a plane surface AB moving in a direction at 
right angles to the surface. Let v be the velocity at any ^ 
instant, and A the area of the surface. * * 

In any indefinitely small time dt every particle of the 
medium which comes in contact with the plane has its 
velocity in the direction of motion increased from zero ' 
to t>. ^ 

The corresponding pressure normal to the surface is then the rate of 
change of momentum (page 33), or the normal resistance to motion is- 

— , where m is the mass of the displaced medium in the short time dt. 
dt 

If the resistance is considered constant for the very short time dt, the 

vdt 
distance traversed by the plane is -;r-, and the mass of medium displaced 
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is m = — - — , where A is the area of surface at right angles to the mo- 
tion. 

Therefore the resistance is 









The same result is thus obtained by the principle of energy : To 
impart the velocity v to the mass m of the medium requires a work of 

—--. The distance passed through in a short time dt is -—, The con- 



mv 



43tant pressure for that time is the work divided by the distance, or -r-. 

The volume of medium moved is the area A at right angles to the motion 

Avdt AAvdt 

multiplied by the distance, or -77-, and its mass is w = — - — . Hence 



the resistance is, as before, 



2 



mv 



JAv" 



dt 2 

Consider now a plane moving in a direction oblique to the surface. 

Let AB move vertically with a velocity v and an 
inclination 6 to the vertical. 

The velocity normal to the surface is v sin 0, and 
hence the normal pressure is as before 




r^B 



JAv* sin* 6 
2 



= iv: 



The component of this pressure in the direction 
of motion is 

B = iTsm fl = = — 4 sm X «?• sm' 0. 

But A sin 6 is the projection of the surface at right angles to the 
motion. 

Consider next a solid of revolution moving in the direction of its 
axis GB, Let AB be any element ds of the generating 
curve, making the angle with CD, and let its co-ordi- 
nates be X and y. 

Then the projection of AB at right angles to the 

dcR 

motion is %nxdx = ^ sin 0: and since sin = -rr-, we 

ds 

have for the resistance in the direction of motion 

-T:x27txdxxv^ -r-5 = n/lv^ocdx-rr-i, 
3 ds^ d^ 

The mass of the solid is ic8 I o^dy. 

The retardation of the body or minus acceleration is then 

dx^ 




-/ = 



force 
mass 



TlA'& 
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We see then that 

or the retardation is directly proportional to the square of the velocity^ 
The constant c is called the coefficient of resistance^ and is given by- 



c=-^^^^r-^ (1) 



I a?dy 

Since the effect of friction has been disregarded, it is customary to put 

f=:-ti(^ (2) 

where C is an experimental constant and c is given by (1). 
Fo7* a spJiei'e we have 



dx 
or + y = r', 

and hence 



ar* + y« = rS |? = - |., ds = i/dx' + dy% 



da? 1 1 y* 



d^" . _^dy^ 1 ^£' ^' 
Substituting in (1), we have 

^ x{f - x^)dx 



c = 



/-f-r 



')dy 



For a cone we have, if r is the radius of base and h the height, 

dx 



y : x: :h:r, or ry = hx, — = -^, ds = ^daf + dy^, 



and hence 


da? i 1 







Substituting in (1), 

"• axUc 



p^ xax 



c=-'~ «^' 



t/, r 



«»' 



r^ 2Sh(f + h^) 

a^dx 
r 



If the con^ terminates in a cylinder of length ^, we have 



c = 



28{U + /OC^-" + /i")* 
These are the values of c used in pages 110-113, Vol. T, Kinematics. 
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For iron in water we may take ^ = 7.2; 

" " "air ** ** " 4 = 5988.28 

" mist or rain in air '* ** " J == ^V^.^2 
" lead in water •' " '* 4 = 11.35 



«« " *» air ** " " 4 = 9428.61. 



A 
8 



These are the values of -^ assumed in page 113, Vol. I, Kinematics. 

EXAMPLES. 

. (1) A fly-wheel lias a mass of 30 tonSj which is to be considered as 
distributed around the circumference of a circle 8 ft. in radius ; it 
makes 20 revolutions per minute. Find its kinetic energy. 

Ans. 292900 ft. -lbs. 

(2) A ball weighing five ounces and moving with a velocity of 
1000 ft, per sec. strikes an obstacle^ and after piercing it moves on 
tvith a velocity of 400 feet per sec. Find the energy lost. 

131250 
Ans. 131250 ft.-poundals or ft. -lbs. 

(3) What constant force will bring a car of 5 tons^ moving unth a 
speed of 6 miles per Himr, to rest in 20 feet f 

Ans. 21683 poundals or pounds. 

(4) How far will a car run on level rails if it has an initial 
speed of 10 miles an hour and friction is 1/20 of the weight f 

Ans. 66.8 feet. 

(5) If an ounce bullet leaves a gun with a velocity of 800 ft. per 
sec., the barrel being 3 ft. long, what is the accelerating force, sup- 
posing it uniform f 

(UtfUt 

Ans. 6666 poandals or pounds. 

(6) A shot of 1000 lbs. moving at 1600 ft per sec. strikes a fixed 
target ; how far will the shot penetrate if the average pressure is 
12000 tons f 

Ans. 1.49 feet. 

(7) A train of 200 tons, starting from rest, acquires a speed of 40 
miles an hour in three minutes. What is the effective moving force, 
assuming it uniform f 

Ans. 2.03 tons. 

(8) A bullet weighing 2i oz. leaves a gun with a velocity of 1550 
ft. per sec; the length of barrel is 2h feet. Find the average accel- 
erating force. 

Ans. 2332 lbs. 
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(9) A ball-player catches a ball moving at 50 ft, per sec. The 
mass of the ball is 4 oz. If the spaxie ^during which the ball is 
brought to rest is 6 inches, what ts the average pressure on the 
hands f What is the time of stoppage f 

Ans.* 19.4 lbs,; 1/50 sec, 

(10) A fly-wheel has a mess of BO tons, which may be considered 
as distributed along the circwmference of a circle 8 ft, in radius. It 
starts from, rest and, under the action of a constant force applied at 
the extremity of a crank 18 inches long, acquires a speed of 20 
revolutions per minute in one minute. Find the force on the crank. 

Ans. 8100 lbs. 

(11) A heavy body is projected up an incline rising 1 in 100 ; the 
friction against the plane is one tentji of the pressure. Find the dis- 
tance it will travel before being reduced to rest, the velocity of 
projection being 121ft. per sec. 

Ans. 2067 feet. 

(12) Find the tension on a rope which draws a carriage of 8 tons 
up a smooth incline of 1 in 5, and causes an increase of velocity of 
S ft.-per-sec, per sec. 

169165 ' 

Ans. 169165 poundals or lbs. 

(13) If on the same incline the rope breaks when the carriage has 
a velocity of 48.3 ft. per sec,, how far urill the carriage continue to 
move up the incline f 

Ans. 181 feet. 

(14) A mass P, after falling freely through h ft., begins to pull 
up a heavier mass Q by means of a string passing over a smooth 
pulley. Find the height to which Q will be Lifted, 

Ans. -^- — feet. 

(15) The tractive force of an engine is P tons. If the weight of 
engine and train is W tons and the frictional resistance n lbs. per 
ton, show that in goina up a p-per-cent grade the velocity acquirea in 
t seconds from rest will be Qgtft. per sec., aiid the energy 0.5WQ^gt* 

P p n * 

ft.-tons, where Q=w'l66~2m' 

(16) In a brake test, a train moving 22 miles an hour on a down 
grade of 1 per cent was stopped in 91 ft. There was 94 per cent of 
the tram braked. Taking the frictional resistance as 8 lbs, per ton 
of 2000 lbs., find the net brake resistance per ton, and the grade to 
which this is equivalent, (g = 32.) 

Ans. 393 lbs., equivalent to 19.65 per cent grade. 

(17) An engine exerts on a car weighing 2CJ000 lbs, a net pull of 
2 lbs. per ton of 2000 lbs. Find 'the energy stored in the car after 
gSing 2i miles. 

Ans. 264,000 ft. -lbs. 

(18) If shunted onto a level side track where the frictional resist- 
ance is 10 lbs, per ton, how far will it runf 

Ans. One-half mile. 

(19) If the side track has a one-per-cent grade f 
Ans. One-sixtli mile. 
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(20) What effect has the recoil of a gun upon its range $ 

Ans. Let M = the mass of the gun and V its velocitj of recoil ; 

^ __ 44 It (( t( Y^l tl ^ it it •( tt 

If these velocities are produced in a short time t, the mean pressure on the 

gun is -— , and on the ball -— . These must be equal, and hence 
ft ft 

MV = mv, or F = -jzr. 

1 1 tn^v* 

The work on the gun is then ^MV^ ^ ^ ~if' "^^^ work on the ball is*. 

— wu*. Let w = the entire work of the powder. Then 



1 - . 1 w*i>* / 2w 



-V: 



»» + ]? 

If w and m are constant, the velocity v of the ball will increase as M 
increases. But as M increases, the velocity of recoil V decreases. Thus r> 
increases as the rec6il diminishes. If Jf is infinite, we have no recoil at all 

/2w 
and V = y -^^, or all the work is done on the ball. If JIf = nm, we have 



m 



=V 



'2w 



n 



w n-f-l 



Til ' 

Since ^ is always less than unity, we see that v diminishes .as n 

diminishes. Theoretically, then, a gun shoots farther the greater its mass 
and the less its recoil. 



i 



CHAPTEB VI. 

KINETIC FRICTION. 

FKICTION. ADHESION. KINDS OP FRICTION. REACTION OP A ROUGH CURVE 
OR SURFACE. TRANSLATION OP A BODY ON ANY CURVE OR SURFACE. 
COEFFICIENT OF KINETIC SLIDING FRICTION. ANGLE OF KINETIC FRIC- 
TION. LAWS OF KINETIC SLIDING FRICTION. MOMENT AND WORK OF 
FRICTION. KINETIC FRICTION OF PIVOTS, AXLES, ROPES, ETC. EXPERI- 
MENTAL DETERMINATION OF COEFFICIENTS OF KINETTC SLIDING FRIC- 
TION. FRICTION-BRAKE TEST. WORK OF AXLE-FRICTION. TABLE OF 
COEFFICIENTS OP KINETIC FRICTION. 

Friction. — Every natural surface offers a resistance to the mo- 
tion of a body upon it. Part of this resistance is due to adhesion 
between the body and surface, and part is due to friction. 

Friction, then, is always a retarding force or resistance, and 
acts always in a direction opposite to that in which the body moves. 

When one surface moves upon another, the surfaces in contact 
are compressed and projecting points and irregularities are bent 
over, broken off, rubbed down, etc. 

The resistance due to friction, therefore, evidently depends upon 
the materials of which the surfaces are composed, ana also upon 
the roughness or smoothness of the surfaces in contact. 

It may also evidently vary for the same surfaces, according to 
their condition or state or material constitution. 

Thus it may not be the same for surfaces of dry wood or iron as 
for the same surfaces under the same condition when wet. It may 
not be the same for two surfaces of wood with their fibres parallel 
as for the same surfaces under the same conditions when their sur- 
faces are not parallel. 

Unguents also have a great influence. Such fluid or semi-fluid 
unguents as oil, tallow, etc., fill up interstices and diminish the 
effect of irregularities pf surfaces ; or a film of unguent may be 
interposed between the surfaces and thus the resistance of friction 
greatly diminished. 

Adhesion. — We must not confound the resistance due to friction 
with that due to adhesion. Adhesion is that resistance to motion 
which takes place when two different surfaces come in contact at 
many points without pressure. Adhesion increases with the area 
of the surface of contact and is independent of the pressure, while, 
as we shall see (page 67), friction increases with the pressure and is 
in general independent of the area of surface of contact. 

If, however, the pressure is great, adhesion may be neglected 
compared to friction, and the resistance to motion is then practi- 
cally that due to the friction only. 

When the surfaces in contact are of the same kind, we call the 
resistance to motion cohesion ; when of different kinds, adhesion. 

65 
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Kinds of Friction. — Surfaces may slide or roll on one another. 
We distinguish accordingly sliding niction and rolling friction. 

It is also found by experiment that the friction which just pre- 
vents motion is greater than that which exists after actual motion 
takes place. The friction which just prevents motion is called 
friction of repose or quiescence, or static friction. The friction 
which exists after actual motion takes place is called friction of 
motion, or kinetic friction. 

We have then two kinds of static friction, viz., static sliding 
friction and static rolling friction. 

We have also two kinds of kinetic friction, viz., kinetic sliding 
friction and kinetic rolling friction. 

We have to do in this portion of our work with kinetic friction 
only. We have already treated static friction in Chap. IX, Vol. II, 
Statics. 

Reaction of a Curve or Surface. — When a particle is in contact 
with a rigid material curve or surface, the pressure which the curve 
or surface exerts upon the particle is called the reaction of the curve 
or surface. 

If then we introduce this reaction as an additional force in com- 
bination with all the other forces acting upon the particle, we can 
remove the curve or surface and consider the motion of the particle 
under the action of all the other forces and of this reaction. 

The reaction of the curve or surface is a force internal to the 
system, or a stress (page 37). All the other forces acting upon the 
particle we may then call external forces. 

Translation of a Body on any Curve or Surface. — Let a rigid 
body ADE move by sliding on any curve or surface, and touch it 

at many points Pi, Pa, Pa, etc. Let the reactions 
at these points be Pi, Pa, Ps, etc., and let the 
\d resultant of all the external forces be P acting 

r. ' at A, 

r^ ^^' LJBt the line of direction R intersect the curve 

or surface at P. Then, if the curve or surface 
resists by pressure only, this point P, for sliding 
motion only or translation, must evidently fall 
within the line or surface of contact DE. For if it falls outside, 
then, since the resultant reaction must be inside, the body will ro- 
tate, and \ve have sliding and rolling, and not translation only. 

Since we can replace the curve or surface at any point of the 
base DE by its reaction at that point, we can treat the entire body 
for sliding only, as a particle of equal mass placed at any one of its 
points of contax^t and acted upon by the reaction at that point and 
all the other forces and reactions, considered as external forces. 
The motion of this particle is the same as that of the body. 

Since we are dealing now with translation only, we can then con- 
sider all cases as the motion of a particle on a curve or surface. 

Coefficient of Kinetic Sliding Friction.— When one surface slides 
upon another, the sum of the frictions at every point of contact is 
the total friction, and the sum of the normal pressures at every 
point of contact is the total normal pressure. 

The ratio of the total friction to the total normal pressure when 
motion, either sliding or rolling, is just about to begin, we have 
called (page 189, Vol. Il, Statics) the coefficient of static friction, 
either of sliding or rolling. 

The same ratio, after motion has taken place, is called the coeffi 

cient of kinetic friction, either of sliding or rolling. 
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We denote the coefficient of friction in general by //. We have 
then in all cases- 

F 

// = — , or F= nN, 

where Fis the total friction and ^the total normal pressure when 
motion, either sliding or rolling, is just about to begin, or else has 
taken place. 

We have considered static friction in Chap. IX, Vol. II, Statics, 
We have to do in this portion of the work with kinetic friction 
only. 

When a body slides upon a rough curve or surface, the motion 
of the body is that of any one of its points, and, as we have just seen, 
we can replace the body by a particle of equal mass at any point of 
contact, and acted upon by the reaction at that point, andT all the 
other forces and reactions considered as external forces. We have 
then in this case also 



M = 



F 



or F= uN, 



where F is the friction and N the normal pressure at the point of 
contact considered. 

Angle of Kinetic Friction. — Suppose a body sliding on a rough 
curve or surface. We can then replace it by a particle of equal 
mass at any point of contact P. Let the reaction of the curve or 
surface be 12, making the angle (p with the normal. 

Let the resultant of all other forces acting 
upon the body be i^, making the angle a with 
the normal. We can resolve R into a normal 
component iV' = JK' cos a in the plane of R 
anjd R\ and a tangential component T = R sin 
a in the same plane. We can also resolve the 
reaction R into the normal component N = R 
cos 0, and the tangential component F = R 
sin in the same plane. 

If the body moves on the curve or surface, 
N must be always equal and opposite to ^' . It is evident, then, that 
FT is the direction of motion, and F is the resistance acting oppo- 
site to the direction of motion, or the friction at the point of con- 
tact P; while the tangential resultant T — i^ is the moving force. 
We have, therefore. 




F = Rsin (p, N = R cos 0, 



and 



tan (p = 



N' 



We call the angle <p which the reaction R makes with the nor- 
mal in the plane of R and R the angle of kinetic friction. 

Hence, me tangent of the angle of kinetic friction is equal to the 
ratio of the friction to the normal component of the reaction. 

A normal to a surface at any point must lie in the radius of 
curvature. 

A normal to a curve at any point may have any direction in a 
plane through that point at right angles to the tangent at that 
point. The *' normal component of the reaction" must then always 
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beuDderstood to mean the normal component in the plane of the 
reaction R and the resultant R' of all other forces acting upon the 
f>ody. 

We have just seen that the coefficient of kinetic friction is givea 
by 



We have then 






F 

/< = -^ = tan0, or F= uN=: Ntsn <p. 

That is, the coefficient of kinetic friction is equal to the tangent of 
the angle of kinetic friction. 

It is also evident that if T — jP = there is equilibrium. If there 
is no equilibrium T — F must be greater or less than zero, and 
since N^\b always equal to N^ the angle a must always be greater or 

les8 than 0, or -j^ $ fi. 

Beaction of a Smooth Curve or Surface. — if the curve or surface 
is smooth there is no friction, and F = 0, = 0. 

A smooth curve or surface, then, i« one whose reaction is normal. 
It is incapable of offering resistance to motion in any other than a 
normal oirection. In such case we have then R = N, or the reac- 
tion is equal to the normal reaction. 

Laws of Kinetic Sliding Friction. — The laws of kinetic sliding 
friction are the same as for static, as given on page 191, Vol. II, 
Statics, Within the practical limits there indicated we assume 
that 

F 

is constant for the same two surfaces in the same condition, what- 
ever the area of contact and whatever the total normal pressure. 
To this we may add, whatever the velocity, within certain limits. 
If in any case these hmits are exceeded, recourse must be had to 
special experiments for the value of m for that case. 

F 
Moment and Work of Friction. — Since, then, // = — is constant 

for the same two surfaces in the same condition, the friction F at 
any point of contact is given h^ F = juN^ tvhere N is the normal 
pressure at that point. This friction is always opposite in direction 
to the motion and tangent to the surface at tne point. 

The moment of the total friction with reference to any point is 
then equal to the algebraic simi of the moments of the frictions at 
every point of contact. If all these frictions have the same lever- 
arm, we may then consider the total friction as acting at any point 
of contact. Thus for an axle in a bearing we may take the total 
friction as acting at any point of contact tangent to the axle and 
opposite to the direction of motion. 

The work done against friction is also evidently equal to the 
sum of the works done against the frictions at every point of con- 
tact. If the distances passed through by every point of contact 
of one surface, relatively to the other, are the same, we may 
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:again consider the total friction as acting at any point of con- 
tact. Thus for an axle in a bearing we may take the total friction 
-as acting at any point of contact tangent to the axle and opposite 
to the direction of motion. The work done against friction is then 
iihe product of the total friction by the distance passed through 
with reference to the bearing of any point of the axle. 

Kinetic Friction of Pivots, Axles, Eopes, etc.— The application 
of the equation 

F 
/^ = ^=tan0, or F = mN= Ntan <P, 

ijo pivots, axles, ropes, etc., is then precisely the same as for static 
friction (Chap IX, Vol. II, Statics), We have only to let ju stand 
for the coefficient of kinetic instead of static sliding friction. 

With this change we have in each case the same value for the 
friction and moment of the friction as already given in the chapter 
-cited. 

Kigidity of Ropes. — ^The influence of the rigidity of ropes has 
^so been discussed in Chap. IX, Vol. II, Statics. The same results 
hold good in this portion of the work. 

Experimental Determination of Coefficients of Kinetic Sliding 
Friction. — We may determine the coefficient of sliding friction by 
means of various contrivances, some of which we shall now de- 
scribe. 

1. By Moving Sled and Weight. — Let a sled rest upon a horizontal 
plane and be dragged along by means of a string passing over a 
fixed pulley to the end of which a weight is attached. In order to 
•obtain coefficients for different substances, the runners and the 
plane can be covered with the materials to be experimented upon. 

In such an apparatus the mass of string and pulley and friction 
•of string and jjulley on its axle, as well as the rigidity of the string, 
should all be insignificant, or else they must be 
taken into account. 



M 



If we disregard, then, mass of string and pul- I I r ^ 

ley, friction of string and pulley, and rigidity ^ 
of string, and let Jf be the mass of the sled and 

P the mass of the weight in pounds, the normal pL, 

pressure of JW on the plane is Mg, and the weight LfJ 
is Pg poundals. 

When motion just begins we have then for the coefficient of 
static sliding friction, since the friction F is equal to the weight 

F Pg P 
^^N^Mg^M- (1) 

If Pg is greater than the weight just necessary to start the sled, 
then the moving force (see Ex. 12, page 8) is Pg — piPg, where u 
is the coefficient of kinetic sliding friction. The mass moved is 
P + M, Hence the uniform acceleration is, by the equation of 
force (page 2), 

f^Pg-MMg P (P + M) f 
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But for uniformly accelerated motion we have the distance 
described starting from rest, in any time t (page 51, Vol. I, Kine- 
tnatica), 

s = ifP, or /=^. 

Substituting this, we have for the coefficient of kinetic sliding 
friction 

P 2(P + M)8 
^ = M--^W~ ^^^ 

We see then from (1) and (2) that the coefficient of kinetic sliding 
friction is less than the coefficient of static sliding friction. 

From equation (2), bv noting the time t and the space s described 
in that time, we can calculate the value of m. 

2. By Sled on Inclined Plane. — If we place the sled on an inclined 
plane, and then gradually incline the plane, and note the angle ^ 
at which the sled just begins to slide, this angle is the angle of 
repose, and, as we have seen (page 190, Vol. II, Statics)^ the tangent 
of this angle is the coefficient of static sliding friction. 

If h is the altitude and b the base of the plane, we have then for 
the coefficient of static sliding friction 

M = tan = g- (1> 

If we allow the sled to slide down a plane whose angle a i» 
greater than this, the moving force is Mg sm a — juMg cos a, where 
ju is the coefficient of kinetic sliding friction. The mass moved 
is Af. Hence 

28 

/ = Tj^ = gf(sin rr — /^ cos a), 



or 



. 28 

M =tan a — 



gt^ cos <x 



If h is the altitude, I the length, and b the base of the plane,, 
tan ^ = r, cos <^ = r» ^^^ 

h 28l .„^ 

^ = b-gbt^ (2) 

Amin, we see from (1) and (2) that the coefficient of kinetic is 
less man the coefficient of static sliding friction. 

From equation (2), by noting the distance s described in the time 
^, we can calculate //. This apparatus is free from the sources of 
error of the first, due to mass of rope and pulley, friction of rope 
and pulley, and rigidity of rope. 
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3. By Pulley and Axle. —Let the masses P lbs. and Q lbs. hang 
over a pulley. If the pulley and string are very light we can neg- 
lect their mass in comparison with the 
masses P and Q, These masses should 
then he large. 

The string should be practically per- 
fectly flexible, so that we can neglect 
rigidity. 

When the mass P just begins to fall, 
the resultant pressure on the bearing, if 
we neglect mass of rope and pulley, is Pg 
+ Qg=:R poundals. 

From page 198, Vol. II, Statics, we see 
that for a new bearing the friction is 
given by 

F = jLiR - — = f^g{P+ Q)- — poundals, 
sm a sm a 

where ct is the bearing angle AOB, and m is the coefficient of static 
sliding friction. Let a be the radius of pulley and r the radius of 
axle. Then when PjvM begins to fall we have equilibrium, and the 
algebraic sum of the moments of the forces, taking rotation counter- 
clockwise positive, is equal to zero. The moment of ^ is then 
+ Qga, and of the friction F (page 68) -\- Fr, since the friction acts 
opposite to the motion of the axle. The moment of P is — Pga, 
smce it acts to cause clockwise rotation. 
Therefore, disregarding rigidity of string, 




a 



Qga + Mgr(P -h Q)- Pga = 0, 



sma 



and we have for the coefficient of static sliding friction 



M = 



(P— Q) a sin a 
P+Q 'r' a ' 



(1) 



If P is greater than the mass necessary to just cause motion to 
begin, let / be the uniform acceleration of P and Q, Then, as in 
Ex. 13, page 9, the tension of the string on right is P(g — /), and 
on left Q(g +/). Disregarding the mass of string and pulley, the 
pressure on the journal is then 

B = P(g-f) + Q(g+f) = [(P + g)g-(P- ©)/] poundals. 

The friction /or new bearing is then, as before, 

^ = ^^£r = ^ K^ + ^^^ - ^^ - ^^f^ poundals, 
sin a sm (x 

where u is the coefficient of kinetic axle-friction. 

If P falls through the distance a, the work it does is the tension 
on right multiplied by 8, or 

work of P = Pig —f)s ft. -poundals. 
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Let d be the angular displacement; then, disregarding rigidity of 

g 
the string, a6 = 8, or 6 = — . Any point of the journal then passes 

V8 

through the distance rO = — , where r is the radius of the journal. 
The work consumed by friction is then (page 68) 

- mR^— . — = - /I —, — 8[(P + Q)g - (P - Q)f] ft.-poundals. 
sin (x a a sm ^ 

The work of raising Q is the tension on left multiplied by 8, or 

— Q(9 +/)« ft.-poimdals. 

The minus sign is used in both cases because work is done 
against friction and the tension on left. 

Now the work of P must be equal and opposite to the work done 
against friction and the tension on the left. Hence the algebraic 
sum milst be zero, or 

Of siu '*• 

28 

If we put/ = -7j, where t is the time of fall, and solve for >", we 



obtain 



t' 






Now P and Q should be made nearly equal in order that the 
motion may be slow and the space s described in the time t accu- 
rately noted. We have also seen that the mass of the pulley and 
string must be small, and in order that it may be disregaraed P 
and Q should be large. 

If these conditions are complied with, (P — ^) will be insignifi- 
cant compared to P + Q, and the second term in the denominator 
of {2a) can be disregarded. We have then for the coefficient of 
kinetic sliding friction the practical equation 



-[ 



P-Q 28^ 
P+Q'*'gt* 



-^^^ (26) 

roc ^ 



If the bearing angle is small, sin a= a, nearly. 

Equation (26) gives then the coefScient when the masses P and 
Q are large and nearly equal so that motion is slow, when the 
mass of pulley and string is small and disregarded, and when 
the string 'is practically perfectly flexible so that rigidity is dis- 
regarded. 

(For the influence of rigidity see Chap. IX, Vol. II, Static8.) We 
have only to observe the distance s described by P in the time t 

Again, we see from (1) and (26) that the coefficient of kinetic ia 
le88 than the coefficient of static sliding friction. 
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4. By Friction-brake.— The friction-brake consists of a lever AB 
of equal arms AO = BO = /, so that the entire weight of the lever 
wi^ scale-pans attached acts upon 
the centre of the axle O. 

If the axle turns, say counter- 
clockwise, as indicated in the 
figure, it tends to turn the lever 
in the same direction. If we put 
a mass Q in the left pan and a 
mass P in the right pan and make 
P jvM large enough to keep the 
lever horizontal, we have the 
weights Pg and (^g and the fric- 
tion F in equilibrium. 

If ilf is the mass of the lever and pans, etc., the pressure on the 
axle is (P 4- © -h M)g = R. 

For a new hearing (page 198, Vol. II, Statics) the friction is then 




F = nR-^^ = MQiP + Q + ilf )-A-, 
sm a "^^^ ^ sm a * 



where a is the bearing angle aOb and m is the coefficient of kinetic 
sliding friction. 

The moment of the friction is — Fr, where r is the radius of 
axle. The moment of the weight Qg is — Qgl, and of the weight 
Pg, + Pgl, where I is the lever-arm AO or BO. When the lever is 
just horizontal we have equilibrium and 



Pgl-Q9l-Fr = 0, 



or 



ra 



Pgl- Qgl-MgiP + Q + ^)-^^--0, 



or the coefficient of kinetic sliding friction is 



M = 



{P'-Q)l Bin a 
iP+Q + M)ra 



(4) 



Ftiction-brake Test. — The friction-brake can be used for meas- 
uring the work done by an engine when working uniformly. Thus 
suppose the axle is driven by an engine, and by means of a crank 
on the axle some machine, as for instance a pump, is worked. 

We first count the number of revolutions n per minute while the 
pump is in action. If then we disconnect the pump we shall find 
the axle to revolve much more rapidly, since the only work now 
done by the engine is against the friction of the bearing. We now 
appl^ the brake and load it at each end until it is horizontal and the 
axle is slowed up to its former speed of n revolutions per minute. 
The work done against brake-friction is now equal to the work 
before consumed by the pump, provided the engine works uni- 
formly. 

But the friction is given (page 68) by 

p ^ (P - Q)gi ^ 
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or in gravitation measure by 

r 

We have then for the work done in one revolution 2nrF, and in 
n revolutions per minute the work per minute is 2?rmi^. Taking F 
in gravitation measure or in poimds, and r in feet, this is foot- 

Eounds per minute. If we divide by 33000, we obtain (page 50) 
orse-power. Hence 

„ TcmF ^ nn{P - Q)l 

16600 16500 ' 

where F, P and Q are in pounds, I and r in feet, and n is the 
number of revolutions per minute made while the pump was 
connected. 

Work of Axle-friction. — The friction upon an axle in any case 
when ju is known is given in Chap. IX, Vol. II, Statics, Thus for a 
new bearing we have (page 198, vol. II, Statics) 



F=^mB 



a 



sm (X 



where R is the resultant pressure on tlie axle and a is the bearing 
angle. If we substitute this in the place of i^ in the preceding 
article, we have the work per minute 

2^rnF = ^icuRrn ^ 



and for the horse-power 

H.P. = 



sm.a 



TCjiiRma 
16500 sin a 



where R is taken in pounds, r in feet, n in revolutions per minute. 
If the bearing angle is small, we have « = sin a nearly. 

Coefficients of Kinetic Sliding Friction. ^ The following tables 
give a few values of the value of /i as determined by experiment 
for kinetic sliding friction and axle-friction. 

COEFFICIENTS OF KINETIC SLIDING FRICTION, // = tan 0. 





Condition of Surfaces and Kind of Unguent. 


Substances in Contact. 






Olive 
Oil. 






Dry 
Soap. 


Polished 


■ 


Dry. 


Wet. 


Lard. 


Tallow. 


and 
Greasy. 


Wood on (Minimum 

\^ iMean 


0.20 


. • ■ • 


• • • • 


0.06 


0.06 


0.14 


0.08 


0.36 


0.25 


• • • • 


0.07 


0.07 


0.15 


0.12 


^^ (Maximum 


0.48 


• • « • 


t • • • 


0.07 


0.08 


0.16 


0.15 


X)r«+«i ^« ( Minimum 

Metal on >j^^^ 


0.18 


• • • • 


0.06 


0.07 


0.07 


• • • • 


0.11 


0.24 
0.20 


0.31 

• • • • 


0.07 
0.08 


0.09 
0.11 


0.09 
0.11 


0.20 

• -> . • 


0.13 


°^^^1 (Maximum 


0.17 


xwr^^ ^„ ( Minimum 

WoodonVj^^^j^. 

"^^^^ (Maximum 


0.20 


• • • • 


0.05 


0.07 


0.06 


.... 


0.10 


0.42 


0.24 


0.06 


0.07 


0.08 


0.20 


0.14 


0.62 


• • • • 


0.08 , 


0.08 


0.10 


• • • • 


0.16 


Hemp ropes j On wood. . . . 
or plaits ( On iron 


0.45 


0.33 


• • • • 


.... 


. • . . 






• • • • 


• • • • 


0.15 






0.19 






Leather belts ( Raw 


0.54 


0.36 


0.16 






0.20 






on wood or •< Pounded. . . 


d.30 


• • • • 


• • • • 






• • t • 






metal ( Greasy. . . . 


• . . • 


0.25 


• • • • 






• • • ■ 






Same on edge for j Dry . . . 
piston- pacKing ( Greasy 


0.34 


0.31 


0.14 






0.14 






• • • « 


0.24 


• • • • 






• • « 
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COEFFICIENTS OF AXLE-FRICTION. 



Bell-metal on bell-metal. . . . 
t( «< (( og^^ iron. . . . 

Wrought iron on bell-metal. 
i< i« t. cast iron.. 

Cast iron on cast iron 

*« " " bell-metal 



Dry 
or 
SlighUy 
Qreasy. 



Oil, Tallow, 
or Lard. 



Ordinary 
Lubrica- 
tion. 



0.097 



0.251 



0.194 



Thorough 
Lubrica- 
tion. 



0.075 
0.075 
0.075 
0.075 



0.049 
0.054 
0.054 
0.054 
0.054 



Damp 

and 

Greasy. 



0.189 

6! 137 
0.161 



More extensive tables will be found in treatises on Engineering. 
Comparing the values in the tables just given with those in the 
table given on page 192, Vol. II, Statics, we see that the coefficient 
of Isinetic is always less than the coefficient of static sliding friction. 

We see also that for axle-friction in general we have for the 
coefficient of kinetic friction : 

for ordinary lubrication /i = 0.070 to 0.080; 
for thorough lubrication /i = 0.054. 



EXAMPLES. 

(1) A body of nuxss m is placed upon the upper side of a rough 
inclined plane which makes an angle a with the horizontal and is 
axyted upon by a uniform force P which makes the angle fi with the 
plane. Find the friction, the work of friction for any distance 
described and the motion of the body upon the plane. 

Ans. Consider the body as a particle placed at any point on the plane. We 
have acting on the particle the weight mgy 
the force P^ the normal reaction -ZV and the 

friction F, which latter acts always opposed ,^ ^ 7» ^x 

to the direction of motion. Let us take all 
forces in gravitation measure. 

Take OX along tbe plane upwards and 
ON AwtLj from the plane as the positive 
directions of X and F. Then Ba, = 90% ©y 
= 0, and in gravitation measure. 

Mx = P cos ^ — w sin or, 
By' = P sin yS — w cos a, 

where the angle )9 is measured from OX counter-clockwise. With this con- 
vention, these values of Bx and Bu are general. We have then for the 
normal pressure in general 

i\r = — (P sin y5 -- m cos a) = w» cos a — P sin /5, 
and for the friction 

F= /z (m cos a — P sin /^) 

acting always opposite to the direction of motion. 
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For motion up the plane, we have for the tangential component of the 
•eztemal forces 

r = P cos fi — msma. 

For motion down the plane 

T^—Pcoafi + msma, 
In general, then, 

T== ± P cos y6f 7 m sin a, 

where the upper signs are for motion up and the lower signs for motion down 
the plane. 

The resultant force along the plane is then in all cases 

T — F = ±Pcos/J^f»sina— //(m cos a — P sin /3), 

The acceleration along the plane is then 

{T - F)g 



m 



= /=«' f ± ~ cos/? T sinaj - /ifcos a - — sin /? j . 



If in any case / comes out positive, it shows acceleration ; if negative, 
retardation. We see then that/ is uniform. 

We have then for the space described in anj time t (page 61, Vol. I, Kine- 
matics), if Vi is the initial velocity. 

For the final velocity, 

tj« = tjj« + 2/jj. 

For the work done against friction, in gravitation measure, 

Fs = iji{m cos a — P sin P)s. 

For the work done by or against T, in gravitation measure, 

T» = (P cos /J — m sin a)s. 
For the gain or loss of kinetic energy, in gravitation measure, 

^rMf - tJi«) = (r-P)«. 

(2) A body of 80 pounds mass is projected along a rough horizon- 
tal plane with a speed of 50 ft. per sec. It slides 155,28 ft. in coming 
to rest. Find the coefficient of Kinetic sliding friction, the retarding 

force of friction^ and the work done against friction in coming to 
rest, 

Ans. ju = - — , or if ^^ = 32.2 ft.-per-sec. per sec, m = 0.25. Retarding 
force of friction is 20 lbs.; work done, 3105.6 ft. -lbs. 

(3) A body of 80 pounds mass is dragged along a rough horizon- 
tal plane by means of a mass of 186 pounds attached to a string 
passing over a pulley (page 8). It is observed to slide 10 feet in 
the first second, starting from rest. Disregarding rigidity of string 
ana mass and friction of string and pulley, find the coefficient of 
kinetic sliding friction, (g — 32.) 

Ans. II = 0.25. 
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(4) A body placed upon a rough inclined plane whose height is 1 
ft. and base 16 inches is observed to slide 6.4 inches in the first 
second starting from rest. Find the coefficient of kinetic sliainff 
friction, (g = 32.) 

Ana. jti = 0.25. 

(5) Two masses P = 10 lbs. and Q = 5 lbs. hang by means of a 
string oner a pulley of radius a = 6 inches. Let the radius of the 
journal be r = 1 inch. Let P fall from rest a distance s = 129. 8 /it. 
in a time f = 5 seconds. Disregarding rigidity of the string and 
mass of string and pulley, find the coefficient of kinetic axle-friction^ 
Also discuss the action of the apparatus, ig = 32|.) 

Ans. The tension of string on the left, If /is the acceleration •"""^s. 
of Q and P, is f ^ 

iQff + Qf) poundals. I ^ 

The tension of string on the right is 

{Pg — Pf) poundals. 

The pressure on the journal is then, disregarding the mass of 
string and pulley, 

It=Q{g+f) + P(g-f) = [(P + Q)g - (P - Q)f] poundals. ^ 

From page 198, Vol. II, Statics, we have for a new hearing 
the friction 

^ = "^^^ = s^K^ +Q)S-(P-QV] poundals. 

where /u is the coefficient of kinetic friction and a is the angle of the bearing. 
If a is small, a = sin a approximately. 

If is the angular displacement, then, disregarding the rigidity of the 

string, aG = «, or =^ — . Any point of the journal then passes through the 

distance r'B = — . 
a 

The work consumed by friction then is (page 68) 

- mB-:^ . !^ = - J^^ . s[(P + Q)g - (P - Q]f] ft. -poundals. 
sma a asm a ^^ i -c/ef xa/ j r 

The work of raising Q is the tension on the left multiplied by «, or 

— Q(g-\-f)s ft. -poundals. 

The minus sign is used in both cases because work is done against friction 
and the left-hand tension. 

Now the work of P is the right-hand tension multiplied by «, or 

P(g — f)B ft. -poundals. 

And this work must be equal and opposite to the work done against friction 
and the tension on the left. Hence the algebraic sum must be zero, or 

J\g-f)»- Qig +/)» - f^-^MP + Q)9 - (P - Qm = o. . (D 

a sm a 

2s 
From (1), if we put / = — , we have 

_ ^_r_ \ aam a 

(P+Q)-(P-QfjJ~^' 
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or if a is small, a =r sin a and 



Inserting P = 10 lbs., ^ = 5 lbs., a = L ft., r = j| ft.. « = 129.8 feet, 
ff = 32i ft.-per-sec. per sec., we obtain 

M = 0.07. 

Since /= — , we have from (1) 

/= ;;;: — = 0S2Sg = 10.39 ft.-per-sec. per sec. 

The velocity at the end of the time t is then 

V =ft = 51.94 ft. per sec. 

The distance a = -ft^ = 129.8 ft., as assumed. 

Tension on right = P(^-/) = 105r_ 3.23^ =6.77^^ poundals = 6.77 lbs. 
Tension on left = Q(g +/) = 6g + 1.615^ = QS15g poundals = 6.615 lbs. 
The work of friction is / 

- ^- = - ^^1"+ Q)9 - (P- Clf] = 20.28^ ft.-pdls. = 20.28 ft.-lbs. 

Again, the work of P = 6.77 X 129.8 = 879.136 ft.-lbs.; 

the work of Q = 6.615 X 129.8 = 858.855 ft.-lbs. 

.The difference of these works = 20.28 ft.-lbs. = work of friction. 
The power of P (page 49) = — ^ = 175.827 ft.-lbs. per sec, or 

175.827 .„.._ 

— =rj|r~ = 0.319 horse-power. 

The rate of work of the ''useful" resistance = ???^ _ 171.771 ft.-lbs. 
per sec. Hence the efficiency of the machine (page 52) is 



_ 171.77 _ 
^ ~ i75:83" ~ "•^^• 



The efficiency in general is 



1-^ 
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(6) In the preceding eocample, what mass P will raise Q = 5 lbs. 
a distance of zQ feet in 3 seconds % 



r(p-c)-^{p+c)]^ 

Ans. / = i= =^. 



Therefore we have 



(-P+C)-^(^-«) 



ur 



P = 



Q(ff+f)+~r^+f) 

(Jb 



28 40 
Substituting /= -• = — , we have P = 6.759 lbs. 

(7) In a wheel and axle the radius of the wheel isa^Sft.yOf the 
axle b = 2ft. Let r = 1 inch be the radius of the journal, and 
jj, = 0.07 be the coefficient of kinetic friction. Let the moving mass 
P = 10 lbs. and the mass lifted be Q = 5 lbs. Let P start from rest 
and fall for a time t =5 seconds. Disregarding rigidity of the 
string and the mass of string and wheel and axle, discuss the ap- 
paratus, (g = 32^.) 

Ans. Let / be the acceleration of P. Then —/will be the acceleration of 

a 

Q. Also if P falls the distance «, Q rises the distance —s. 

a 

We have then, just as in example (5), 

Tension on left = Q\g -| — /I poundals. 

Tension on right = P{g — /) poundals. 
Pressure on the journal 

R = (P+ Q)g - (P - Q~)f\ poundals. 
The friction for new bea/ring (page 198, Vol. II, Statics) is 

where // is the coefficient of kinetic friction and a is the angle of bearing. 
The work consumed by friction is 

The work of raising Q is the tension on left multiplied by — «, or 




- C - ^(fl' + - /) ft. -poundals. 



The minus sign is used in both cases because work is done against friction 
and the left-hand tension. 

The work of P is the right-hand tension multiplied by «, or 

P(ff —f)8 ft. -poundals, 
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ftnd this work must be equal and opposite to the work done against friction 
and the left-hand tension. Hence the algebraic sum must be zero, or 

I>(S-f)»-Q'-»{, + lf)-^^,[(P+Q)g-(p-Q'^i\=0. (1) 
From (1) we obtain for the acceleration of P 

If a is small, sin a = a and 

/ = 1 mT — z^/ rr = 0.544^' = 17.49 ft.-per-sec. per sec^ 

The acceleration of Q is then 

— /= 0.363^ = 11.66 ft.-per-sec. per sec. 

The velocitv of P at the end of the time t = 5 sec. is 

-D =/)5 = 87.44 ft. per sec, 
and the velocity of Q is 

~v = 58.29 ft. per sec. 
a 

The distance 8 passed through by P is 

s = i^» = 218.59 ft., 

and the distance passed through by Q is 

--8 = 145.73 ft. 
a 

Tension on right = P{g — f) = lOg — 5.44^ = 4.56^' poundals = 4.56 lbs. 

Tension on left = Qlg + -f) = ^- l.Sllg = 6.82^ poundals = 6.82 lbs. 

The work consumed by friction = 4.1^ ft. -poundals =4.1 ft. -pounds. 
The worii of tension on right = 997.56^ ft. -poundals = 997.56 ft. -lbs. 
The work of tension on left = 993.46^ ft. -poundals = 993.46 ft. -lbs. 
The difference of these works =4.1 ft. -lbs. = work of friction. 

997 56 
The power of P (page 49) = — ^ — = 199.51 ft. -lbs. per sec, or 

5 

• 199.51 . _- , 

^^^ = 0.363 horse-power. 
550 

The efficiency of the machine (page 52) is 

993.46 ^ ^^ 
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The efficiency in general is 



€ = 



Mra 
a sin or 



Pia-f)* 



1 + 



fxra 
b sin a 



(8) In the preceding example what mass P will raise § = 5 Ws. 
a distance of zOft, in 3 seconds f 



« ^ 3« 40 
Ans. « = 20, < = 3, /= ^ = -g-. 



Hence 



= = 4. 






244g ponndals = 4.244 lbs. 



(9) A friction-brake o/ilf = 15 lbs, mass is balanced on a rotating 
shaft of radius r = 6 inches, by masses of (jj = 10 lbs. and P = 10 
lbs. 10 oz. Find the coefficient of kinetic friction and the friction. 
Also if the shaft makes 60 revolutions per minute find the rate of 
work of the friction. 

Ans. M = 0.07, F=: 2.5 lbs. Rate of work of friction = 7.854 ft. -lbs. per 
sec., or 0.01428 horse-power. 

(10) A screw of radius r = 1 inch is acted upon by a force oj 
P = - lb. with a constant lever-arm of a = l ft. and overcomes a 

resistance of Q = 5 lbs. If the angle of the thread is a =z 45*' find 
the coej^ient of kinetic sliding friction if the number of revolutions 
per minute is 60. Also find tne effixiiency, and the acceleration of 
P. Disregard the mass of the screw, and take g = 32^ ft.-per-sec. 
per sec. 

Ans. Let P be the force applied at the end of the arm a, and let the radias 
of the screw be r, the pitch p, and the resistance Q. 

If N is the sum of the normal pressures and a the inclination of the thread 



to the horizontal, we have iV = 



Q 



, and the friction 



cos a 



cos a 
where u is the coefficient of friction. 



Let / be the acceleration of P. Then the moving 
force is P{g —f) poundals. If 8 is the distance passed 
throuffh by P in any time ty then the work of the moving 
force IS 

I\g —f)8 ft. -poundals. 

The resistance Q is overcome through the distance 

5 — 8. The work of overcoming the resistance is then 

_ W_ P^ ft. -poundals. 



The friction is overcome through the distance - . , 

a cos a 




The work of 



overcoming the friction is then 



MQg 



r8 



cos a a cos a 
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The minus sign is used because work is done against friction and the 
resistance. 

The work of I\g —f) must be equal and opposite to the work done against 
friction and the resistance. Hence the algebraic sum must be zero, or 

2jta a cos* a 
From this we have, since ,-e-- = tan a and/ = -r , 



0) 



(3) 



and from (1), for the coefficient of kinetic friction, 

JPa . L , 2sPa \ 

M = TT- COS* a ~ sm a cos all + _^r^^^ 1. . • • 

Qr \ ' ^Qrtana/ 

For the efficiency we have 

QffP9 
2jra 1 

^ " Qffi» . MQgn ^ ^ . f* • ^' 

2ica ' a cos* a ' sin a cos a 

lffz=OtM have equilibrium, and from (1) we have in this case 

a ^ COS* ar 

or the same as already found, Ex. (11), page 219, Vol. II, SUUiei, 
In this case (2) becomes the coefficient of static friction 

Pa , - 

M = TT COS* a— sin a cos a. 

We see from (8) that the efficiency is a maximum when sin a cos a is a 
maximum, or when sin a = cos a or a = 45°. 

If n is the number of revolutions per minute, the distance 8 described in one 
minute is 2nan, We have then 

— — 4:Xan _ lean 

Inserting in these equations the values a = 1 ft., r = -r^ ft., P= - lb., 

12 2 

Q = 5 lbs., a = 45", w = 60, ^ = 32^ ft.-per-8ec. per sec, we have 

M = 0.096, e = 0.84, / = 0.007, ^ = 0.226 fl-per-sec. per sec. 

(11) A train runs on a horizontal track with the speed Vi , and 
by the application of brakes to the driving-wheels of the locomotive 
the speed is reduced to the speed u. Find the distance and time 
of running durina the reduction of speed, disregarding all resist- 
ances other than those due to the action of the brakes. 

Ans. Let m be the mass of the train in pounds, Vi the initial and v the final 
speed in feet per second, 8 the distance in feet, and t the corresponding time in 
seconds. 

Let n be the number of driving-wheels braked, P the pressure of each 
brake, and R the pressure of each braked wheel on the rails. 
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Let fir be the coefficient of kinetic sliding friction for the wheels and rails, 
and jj-b the coefficient of kinetic sliding friction for the wheels and brakes. 

We may distinguish three cases : 

1st. The wheels roll withovi slipjdng on the rails. — In this case we have the 
friction nfitPg on the brakes less than the friction njUrBg of sliding on the 
rails, or 

MbPKMrB (1) 

When condition (1) is satisfied the work of stoppage is dae to the work of 
friction of the brakes, and we have the change of kinetic energy equal to the 
work done against friction, or 



Hence 



and 



-fn(f^ — Di>) = — njiibPgs- 



'- 2nMbPg ' ^^^ 



,^_^ = !5(?LZ^ (3) 



If the train is brought to rest we have © = in these equations. 

2d. The wheels jxist on the point of dipping <m the rails. — In this case we 
have the friction nju^Pg on the brakes just equal to the friction n/irBg of slid- 
ing on the rails, or 

MbP = MrB (4) 

When condition (4) is satisfied the work of stoppage is due to the work of 
friction of the brakes, and we have 

-w(«* — t^i*) = — nfihPff* = — riMrBi' 

Hence 

_ m(t?i* — tl*) _ m(vi* — ©') 
*"" 2nMbPg " 2nMrSg ' ^^ 

nMbPjff " n/irBg 

If the train is brought to rest we have i) = in these equations. 
3d. The wheels slip on the rails. — In this case we have the friction nfibPg 
on the brakes greater than the friction nUrUg of sliding on the rails, or 

fAbP>HrB (7) 

When condition (7) is satisfied the work of stoppage is due to the work of 
friction of the rails, and we have 



^m(t)» - Di*) = — nUfJtgs. 



2 
Hence 

'"" 2nMrBg ' ^^^ 

^^m^v^^ 

If the train is brought to rest we have © = in these equations. 
We see by inspection that the distance s given by (5) is less than the dis- 
tance s given by (2) or (8). 
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That ^,the least distance and time of stoppage is when the wheels just roll 
tnthout sLidmg, or when 

Mb 

If we take the coefficients for wheels and brakes and wheels and rails equal 
we have //5 = i/^ , and the conditions for the three cases are respectivelj 

P<B, P=B, P>E, 

The distance and [tune are then the least possible when P=:Ii. If P is 
greater than B, the wheels slip and the distance and time are ereater than 
when P= B. ® 

(12) In the preceding example suppose the grade rises hfeet m a 
length of I feet and base of b feet 

Ans. 1st. W/ieels roU wUJiout slipping. -An this case we have 

fibP<MrjB; (1) 

g\njUbP± -j-J 

where the pins sign is for train running up grade, and the minus sign for train 
running down grade. 

2d. Wheels just on the point of dipping. — In this case we have 

UbP = MrjB; (4) 

— m(i?i' — 1?*) m(vx* — t^) 

2g^nMbP ± —J ^[nMrjB ± -^j 

. _ m{vi — v) m(vi — v) 



(„ mh \ / & T> ^i^* \ 



where the plus sign is for train running up grade, and the minus sign for train 
running down grade. 

3d. Wheels slip on the rails, — In this case we have 

MbP>MfjB; (7) 

«= —J Ji 7:tt* ....•.-. (8) 



2g{nMrj^B ± -^) 



g[nMrjB ± —) 

where the plus sign is for train running up grade, and the minus sign for train 
running down grade. 
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(13) A train is running at the rate of 46 miles per hour. If the 
brakes press with two thirds the weight on the wheels of the locomo- 
tive and if the locomotive is one half the weight of the train and the 
coefficient of kinetic sliding friction is 0.18, find the distance and 
time in coming to rest on a horizontal track, (g = 32.) 

Ans. 8 = 8784 ft. , disregarding all resistances except that due to the brakes. 
t = 11.46 sec. 

(14) A train is running at the rate of 60 miles per hour on a 
horizontal track. If the brake pressure is two thirds of the weight 
of the train^ the coefficient of kinetic sliding friction 0.18, and the 
train resistance 20 lbs, per ton, find the distance and time in coming 
to rest, (g = 32.) 

Ans. 8 = 988.5 ft.; t = 21.88 sec. 

(15) If a force of 20 lbs, per ton of load is required to maintain 
the speed of a train on a level track, find the coefficient of sliding 
friction between the driving-wheels ana rails when a locomotive of 
27 t(yns can just maintain the speed of a train of 252 tons, 

^ 12 

(16) A weight of 10 tons is dragged in hcM^ an hour ^Ofeet up a 
plane inclined 30" to the horizontal, the coefficient of kinetic sliding 

friction being -y=. Find the work expended and the horse-power of 

an engine by which the work could be done, 

Ans. 7892000 foot-pounds ; 1^^ horse-power. 

(17) An inclined plane is partly sm^ooth and partly rou^h 
\u = -^1 ; a particle slips down the upper smooth part and moves 

on to the rough part ; the inclination of the plane is 30' and the 
length of the smooth part is 4 feet, FHnd the distance described 
before it combes to rest. 

Ans. 8 ft. on the rough part. 

(18) If the height of an inclined plane is 12 feet, the base 16 feet, 
find how far a body will move on the horizontal plane, supposing U 

to pass from one plane to the other without toss of velocity, the 
confident for both planes being 1/8. 
Ans. 80 feet. 

(19) A heavy slab whose under surface is rough, but the upper 
smooth, slides dovm an inclined plane. Find the acceleration unth 
which a particle on its upper surface will move along the slab if the 
angle of inclination of the plane is a and the coefficient //, the mass 
of the slab M, and of the particle m, 

Ans. /i — ym^9 <5os a. 

M 



CHAPTER Vn. 

CONSERVATION OP ENERGY-LAW OF ENERGY. 

Conservative Forces. — Forces which depend solely upon the 
position of a particle are called conservative forces, beciEiuse, as we 
shall see presently, the principle of conservation of energy holds 
good when such forces only exist. 

Non-conservative Forces. — Forces which do not depend solely 
upon the position of a particle are called non-conservative forces, 
because for such forces the principle of conservation of energy ne 
longer holds. 

The force of gravity upon a particle depends solely upon the posi- 
tion of the particle and is therefore a conservative force. So is the 
elastic force of a spring which depends solely upon configuration, 
and so also are the forces of nature generally. But an applied force 
which is inde^ndent of position is non-conservative. The resisting- 
force of friction, and in general all resistances to motion, do not 
depend solely upon position and are therefore non-conservative. 

Potential Energy. — The work which a body is capable of doing^ 
by reason of its position, under the action of its conservative forces 
only, is called its potential energy. 

Thus a mass which is suspended at a distance above the earth 
can do work when released. A bent spring can do work when 
released, etc. 

This form of energy is sometimes called energy of position or 
static energy, to distinguish it from kinetic energy (page 56), and 
to denote its independence of velocity. 

Conservation of Energy. — If the forces Fi, Ft, Fs, etc., act 
upon a particle of mass m, and Si , Si, s», etc., are the indefinitely 
small displacements in the direction of the forces, then, since the 
forces may be taken as uniform during the indefinitely small 
displacements, we have for the total work of the forces 

FiSi + FtSt + FsSt + . . . = 2F8. 

If the velocity of the mass m is increased from Vi to v, we have 
(page 57) the gain of kinetic energy equal to the work done by the 
forces, or 

iw(tr* - vi^) ■•= SFs, 

At 

Now if the forces depend solely upon the position of the particle, 
the work 'SFs is the decrease of potential energy, taking potential 
energy as just defined. 

Hence, the gain of kinetic energy is equal to the loss of potential 
energy, and vice versa. 

Let the sura of the kinetic and potential energy at any instant 
be the total energy at that instant. If then Ei is the total initial 
energy and E is the total final energy, we must have the total 
energy before equal to the total energy after displacement, or 

E = Ey, OT E-Ex=0 (1) 

86 
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That is, the total gain or loss of energy when aU the forces 
depend solely upon position is zero. 

This is called the principle of conservation of enere^y. Since it 
holds only when all the forces depend solely upon position, we 
have called such forces conservative forces. We have therefore 
defined potential energy as the work which a body is capable of 
doing by reason of its position under the action of its conservative 
forces only. 

Law of Energy. — The principle of conservative of energy just 
stated holds good then only when all the forces are conservative 
or depend solely upon position. 

Such forces, as already stated (page 86), are the force of gravi- 
ty, the force of elasticity, and in general all the forces of nal^e. 

But for the resistance of friction, for resistances generally, and 
for all applied forces which do not depend solely upon position, the 
total gain or loss of energy must evidently be equal to the work 
done by or against these forces. 

Let the sum of the kinetic and potential energy at any instant 
be the total energy at that instant. 

If then El is the total initial and E is the total final energy, and 
2Fs is the algebraic sum of the works of those applied forces which 
do not depNBnd solely upon position, taking work positive (+) when 
a force is in the direction of displacement and negative (— ) when 
it is opposite to the direction of displacement, we have 

E-^ Ei = 2F8 (2) 

Since then the principle of conservation of energy does not hold 
for forces which do not depend solely upon position, such forces 
are called non-conservative. 

Hence, the total gain or loss of energy is eqiuil to the work done 
by or against non-conservative forces. 

This is called the law of energy, and the principle of conserva- 
tion of energy is evidently only a special case, when there are no 
non-conservative forces, and 2Fs = 0. 

If the non-conservative forces are uniform they do not change 
with the displacement, and 

2FS = FiSi -H jPaSi -4- FsS» + , ,. 

may be taken for any displacement large or small. 

If the non-conservative forces are not imiform we must take 
2Fs for an indefinitely small displacement. 

Application of the Law of £nergy to Kinetic Problems. — The 
law of energy is a generalized form of the laws of motion and may 
be applied directly to the solution of kinetic problems. 

1. Motion of a Falling Body — no Resistances. — Let a particle of 
mass m be acted upon by gravity only and have 
the initial velocity Vi at the distance Si from the 
earth. 

Under the action of gravity alone the particle 
falls through the distance (Si — s) and acquires 
the velocity v at the distance s from the earth. 

If we consider the force of gravity mg as a 
force depending solely upon the position of the 
particle, which it really is, it is a conservative 
force. If we disregard the slight change in g for ordinary distances, 
the initial potential energy is -h mgsi and the final potential energy 
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is + mgs. The initial and final kinetic energy is -mv* and - mtf. We 

have then the initial total energy Ei = ^mvi* + mgsi and the finid 

total energy E = -^mtf + mga. By the principle of the conservation 
of energy, then. 

E — Ei = 0, or -mtf + wg« — — mt7i' — mgsi = 0, 
or 

This is the same result as on page 93, Vol. I, Kinematics, 

[If, however, we do not disregard the slight change in g for ordinary 

distances, take the plane AB at an indefinitely 
small distance ds below any point P. Let v be 
the velocity at the point P, then v -\- dv ia the 



m 



I 



i 



¥ 



j velocity at the plane AB. The initial potential 

^ \ds energy is then + mgds with reference to the 

mi B plane AB, and the final potential energy is zero 

with reference to this plane. The initial and final 

i"^"^^ kinetic energy is ^fntf and -m{v + dv)\ We 



have then the initial total energy 

El = -mz^ + mgds 
2 

and the final total energy —m(v + dvy. 

By the principle of conservation of energy, then, ^ — i?i = 0, or 

—m(v + dvy — -^mv^ — mgds = 0. 

Expanding and disregarding dt^, we have 

vdv = gds. 
Integrating, we obtain 

f^ = 2gs + Const. 

Let V = Vi when s + Si. Then Const. = Vi* — 2gs, and we have, as 
before, 

t?* = i?i* — 2^(5 — Si). 

Again, we may regard the force of gravity mgf, since for ordinary 
distances it is practically constant, as a force independent of posi- 
tion, and therefore non-conservative. 

In this case there is no initial potential energy, since by defini- 
tion (page 86) potential energy is the work which a body is capable 
of doing by reason of its position, under the action of its conserva- 
tive forces only. The total initial energy is then Ei = ^mvi^, or 
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entirely kinetic. The total final energy is ^ = g-wv*, or also entirely 

kinetic. The work by non-conservative forces is + mq(8i — «), since 
the force mg acts in the direction of the motion, and oy the law of 
energy E^ Ei = + mgisi — «), or the total gain of energy is equal 
to the work done by non-conservative forces, or as before 

gtnv' — 2 wvi' = + mg{8i — s), or v* = v* — 2g(8 — «i). 

[(2) Motion of a Falling Body — Resistance of Air itidtided. — Let the 
particle encounter a resistance to its motion, due to the resistance of the 
air, which varies as the square of its velocity. Let us 
denote it by mcif, where c is the coefficient of resist- m 

ance (page 61). This is a non-conservative force, and ""^ T" 

acts opposite to the motion of the particle. Its work Yt 

is then — mcv'ds. *** 

Then as before, if we treat mg as a conservative 
force, the total gain of energy is . 



m 



E-'Ei = —m(v + dvy — (-^^^ + mgds] ; ^v+dv 

and since by the law of energy the total loss of energy is equal to the work 
done by non-conservative forces, we have 

-oW(« + dv)* — [2^^ + fngdsj = — nunfds. 



Expanding and neglecting di^^ 

vdv — gds = — cr'd*. 
This gives us 



or, since ds = vdty 



vdv , 



dv 



This is equation (1) of page 111, Vol. I, Kinematics. 
Again, if we treat mg as a non-conservative force also, there is no 
potential energy since there are no conservative forces. We have then 

the initial energy Ei = ^ wt?*, the final energy E = -^(v + dvY^ and the 

algebraic sum of the works of the non-conservative forces is -I- mgds—mct^ds. 
Hence by the law of energy 

E — El = ^SEs^ 
or 

1 1 

■^m(v + dvy — -^mtf = mgds — mcf>*ds, 

"We thus have the same result as before.] 
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(3) Lei two masses P and Q hang by a perfectly flexible inexten- 
sibte string over a pulley. —Ijdt P be the larger mass, and disregard 

fnctdon and the mass of the pulley and string. 
We have then only the conservative forces 
of gravity, and by the law of energy 







^-£'1 = 0, 

or the gain of energy is zero. 
Qpi-i i-Ljp Take the centres of mass of P and O at the 

I I — I I I " same distance h from the plane AB, and let the 

masses start from rest. The initial energy is 
__ then, if we disremrd the change of g for small 
B distances, Ex = Pah + Qghy or aU potential. 
At the end of the time t suppose that P has 
fallen and Q risen a distance «, while both masses nave the veloc- 
ity V, one down and the other, Q, up. Then the final energy of P 

P 
is Pg{h — 8) + -^-v*, the first term potential and the second kinetic 


energy. The final energy of Q is in like manner Qg{h + «) + f-t?". 

The total final energy is then 

P O 

E = Pg(h-s) + yt;* + Qg(h + «) + ^v\ 

Since the gain of energy is zero when there are no non-con- 
servative forces, we have £^Ei = 0, or Ei = E, or 

Pgh + Qgh = Pg(h-s) + Jv» + Qgih + «) + -JtJ», 

or 

P Q . 

Pgs - Qgs = ^ tf + ^tf. 

We see from this equation that the loss of potential energy of 
the system, or Pgs — Qgs, equals the gain of kinetic energy of the 

P Q 

system, or -— v' + -|-u'. Also the loss of potential energy of P, or 

Pgs, equals the gain of potential energy of §, or Qgs, plus the gain 
of kinetic energy of the system. 

If we substitute s = aft^ v =ft, where / is the constant accelera- 
tion for each mass (page 51, Vol. I, Kinematics), we obtain 

(P - Q)g 



/= 



P+Q 



This is the same result as on page 9, Ex. 13, or page 53, Ex. 1. 

Again, if we consider the weights Pg and Qg as constant forces 
not depending upon position and therefore xjon-conservative, there 
is no potential energy ; and since the masses start from rest there is 
no initial kinetic energy. The initial energy Ei is then zero, while 

P Q 

the final energy is ^ = -g-u' -I- g-^- TLe algebraic sum of the 
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works of the non-conservative forces is + Pgs — Qgs. We have 
then by the law of energy directly, E — Ei = 2F8, or 



■fv'+ jtf == Pg8 - Qgs. 



2 

That is, the gain of energy of the system is equal to the algebraic 
sum of the works of the non-conservative forces. 

(4) In the preceding example take the friction of the axle into 
account — ^Let the friction on the axle as found page 77, Ex. 5, be 



sin (t 



where fi is the coefficient of kinetic friction and a. is the bearing 
angle. 

Then if a is the radius of the pulley and r the radius of the 
journal, and a is the distance through which P falls, the work of 
friction is, since the friction is opposite to the motion. 



Then, since the gain of energy equals the work of non-conserva- 
tive forces, we have, since as before disregarding the change of g 
for small distances, Ei = Pgh + Qgh, and 

^= Pg(h - «) + ^u" + Qg(h + 8) + ^t;«; 
Pg(h -^8) + jif+ Qgih + 8) + fff-Pgh-^Qgh 

Reducing this, we have 

P Q ra 

Pgs - Qgs = gv' + |v« + '^^^^slPig -/) + Q(g +/)]. 

We see from this equation that the loss of potential energy of 
the system, or Pgs — Qgs^ equals the gain of kmetic energy of the 

P Q 

system, or g-r" -f- -^if, plus the work of overcoming the friction. 

Also, the loss of potential energy of P, or Pgs, equals the gain 
of potential energy of Q, or Qgs, plus the gain of kinetic energy of 
the system, plus the work of overcoming the friction. 

If we substitute s = -^fV^ v =ft, where /is the constant accelera- 
tion for each mass (page 61, Vol. I, Kinematics) we have, when a is 
small so that cr = sin a, approximately, 

(P-Q)g'-M^(P+Q)g 
f^ ?: 

P+Q-M^iP-Q) 
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This is the same result as on page 78, Ex. 6. 

Again, if we treat Pa and Qg as constant forces not depending 
upon position and thereiore non-conservative, there is no potential 
•energy, and the initial energy is ^i = 0, while the final energy is 

E = g-i?* 4- %tf. The algebraic sum of the works of the non-conser- 
vative forces is 

2F8 = -I- Pg« - Qga - >u~«[P(g -/) -f- Q{g -h/)]. 

We have then directly E — Ei = 2F8, or 

^tf + ^^=Fg8''gg8-M^8[P(g^f) + Q(g+f)]. 

(6) Let a 8pring who8e unstrained length i8 AB he fixed at the 
-end B and compreaaed from A to C, where it pre88e8 against a body 
of ma88 m perfectly free to move. Disregarding tH mass of the 
spring^ find the motion,— Let the force at'an^ distance x from A 

be F\ and at the distance AC = she F. 

Then we have 

r l^lMlfflSli^ F':X::F:8, or F'^F^. 



I 8 

I 



S 



-"^O 



The initial enerey is all potential, or 
El = Fs. The final energy at any point 

-a? is ^ = ^m'if + F'x, Since there are no non-conservative forces, 
"we have 

E-Ei = 0, or ^mtf + F'X'-Fs = 0. 

Inserting F x — F—.y^e have 

2F 
ms 

This is the same result as obtained page 11, Ex. 22, 

Application of the Law of Energy to Static Problems. — The law 
of energy may also be employed in the solution of problems of 
equilibrium. 

A particle in equilibrium must either be at rest or it must move 
with uniform velocity. In an indefinitely small displacement, then, 
whether actual or virtual, there can be no change of kinetic energy. 
The only possible change of energy, then, is cnange of potential 
energy, and the law of energy (page 87) in this case becomes 

2%e gain or loss of potential energy for any indefinitely small dis- 
placement is equal to the work done by or against non-conservative 
Jorces. * 

This is the same as the principle of virtual work (page 160, Vol. 
II, Statics). If the non-conservative forces are uniform they do 
not change with the displacement, and the principle then holds 
^ood for any displacement, large or small. 
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If Pi is the initial and P the final potential energy, we then have 

P-Pi = :SPs, 

where 2Fs is the algebraic sum of the works of the non-conservative 
forces, taking work positive (+) when a force is in the direction of 
the displacement and negative (— ) when the force is opposite to 
the displacement. 

If we have conservative forces only, we have then 

P-Pi = 0; 

or, for any indefinitely small displacement the potential energy must 
he constant^ for equilibrium. 

(1) Equilibrium of a Particle on an Inclined Plane,— Let a par- 
ticle of mass m acted upon by a force i^ be in equilibrium on a 
smooth inclined plane. 

Let a be the angle of inclination of the 
plane, and /S the angle of F with the plane. 

In order to find P, suppose a virtual 
displacement Pp = d at right angles to the 
normal reaction N of the plane. Then the 
work of .^during displacement is zero. 

If we regard mg as a conservative force 
or depending sole^ upon position, as it 

reaUy does,, then F and N are conservative also. The initial 
potential energy with reference to p is then 

Pi = Pcos /3 X d — mg sin axd. 

The final potential energy is P = 0. We have then 

P— Pi = — Pcos fi X d + mg sin a x d = 0, or P = :jnig. 

^ ^ ' COSy^f ^ 

In order to find N, suppose a virtual displacement d at right 
angles to P, so that the work of P during displacement is zero. 
Then the initial potential energy with reference to the point P is 
Pi = 0. The final potential energy is 

P = Nco^ p X d — mg cos {fi + a) x d. 

We have then 

cos (ff -{• (x) 

P — Pi =^Nco&/3xd — mgcos(l3-\-a)xd = 0, or N= — mg. 

The same results are found by resolution of forces, page 173, Ex. 

I, Vol. II, Statics. 

If we regard mg as non-conservative, or not depending on posi- 
tion, as it practically is, then F and N are non-conservative also, 
and we have the prmciple of virtual work as given page 160, Vol. 

II, Statics. Jn this case there is no potential energy and the alge- 
braic sum of the works of the non-conservative forces is zero. 

Hence we have for the displacement Pp = d 

— mg sin a x d -\- Pcos /? x d = 0, 
and for the displacement d perpendicular to P 

+ N cos p X d— mg cos ()5 + a) x d = 0, 
and evidently obtain the same values for Pand iVas before. 
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(2) Take friction into cLCCount. — Let the coefficient of static fric- 
tion be fi. Then the friction is ^N acting always in a direction 
opposite to the displacement along the plane. 

Take mg as conservative or dei)enaing upon position Then N 
and F are conservative also. Suppose a virtual displacement d 
normal to the pl^tne. Then the work of friction dunng displace- 
ment is zero. The initial potential energy is 

Pi = Nd + ^sin fi X d — mg cos a x d. 

The final potential energy is P = 0. We have then 

P^Pi = —Nd — Fsmfl X d + mgcoB a x d =0, 

or 

N'= mg cos a — F sin fi. 

To find the force F necessary to just start the particle up the 
plane, suppose a displacement d up the plane. Tnen, since the 
friction juN is always opposite to the displacement, its work is 
— ^Nd and it is a non -conservative force. We have for the initial 
potential energy 

Pi = P cos ^ X d — mg sin ax d. 
The final potential energy is P = 0. Hence 

P— Pi = — Pcos fi X d+ rngsm ax d=: ^/iNd, 

or 

F cos fi = mg sin a + /iN, 

To find the force F necessary to just start the particle down the 
plane, suppose a displacement a down the plane. Then the friction 
i^N is opposite to tne displacement, and its work is ^MNd. We 
have for the initial potential energy 

P, = + mg sin ax d — F cos )^ x d, 

and for the final potential energy P = 0. Hence 

P— Pi = — mgr sin a X d + P cos fl x d = — M^d, 

or 

F cos fi = mg sin a — /iN. 

These are the same results as found on page 215, Ex. 7, Vol. II, 
Statics, by resolution of forces. 

If we regard mg as non-conservative or not depending on posi- 
tion, which it practically is, then F and N are non-conservative 
also. In this case there is no potential energy and the algebraic 
sum of the works of the non-conservative forces is zero. 

Hence for a displacement d normal to the plane 

-f- Nd + F sin 13 X d — mg cos a x d = 0, 

and we find N the same as before. 

For a displacement d up the plane we have 

F cos fi X d — mg sin a x d — MNd = 0. 
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For a displacement d down the plane 

— i^'cos fi X d + mg sin a x d — uNd = 0. 
These are evidently the same results as before. 

EXAMI^LES. 

(1) A ball weighinq 5 ounces moving horizontally with a velocity 
of 1000 ft. per see. strikes an obstacle, and after piercing it moves 
on with a velocity of 400 ft per sec. Find the mean resistance of 
the obstacle if it ts 2 inches thick, 

Ans. If the path is horizontal and at a distance h from the ground, the 
potential energy with reference to the ground is constant and equal to mgh* 

The initial energy is then Bi = -^Vi^ + ^^» *od the final energy is 

to 

E = — wt)' + mgh. Hence 

E — El = -jrW/t^ — -;rm'0\^ = Fs^ 

5 2 

or, since m = ^r^- lb., v = 400 ft. per sec., Vx = 1000 ft. per sec., « = ^rr ft., 

^.^,mi^-\.^.l(iW = ^F, or i?'=- 787500 poundals, 
2 15 « lo l<o 

787500 
or 2?^ is equal to the weight of pounds. The minus sign indicates 

that ^is opposite to the direction of motion. 

If the path were vertically downwards we have initial potential energy mghi 

and final potential energy mgK and A, — A = «. Hence Ei = -^^m/Oi^ + mghx , 
E = ^rWD* + mgh, E'~Ei = -mv* — -^Vi* — mgihi - h) = Fs, or 



2 fe-^-IS-^*^ 



+ift) pounds. The minus sign 

indicates that i^is opposite to the direction of motion. 

Again, if the path were vertically upwards we have h^hi=zSf and in the 

same way jP'= — (787500 -- -rflrj poundals, or equal to the weight of 

/787500 5 \ 
~( r=^ pounds. 

(2) A body of mass m is projected up an inclined plane whose 
inclination is oc with a speed Vu If the coefficient of kinetic friction 
is jii, find the space s in coming to rest, 

Ans. The normal pressure is i\r = mg cos a, and the friction is fimg cos ex. 
Assume a horizontal plane through the starting-point. Then at the start the 

potential energy with reference to this plane is zero, and Ei = ^tTiVi'. At the 

end the kinetic energy is zero and the potential energy is mgs sin a^ E, 
Hence 

E — El = mgs sin a — ^t>i' = — ^mg cos a. «, 
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or 

f>i* = 2gi(Bm a + )U cos a) and 8 = ^r-r-. j r. 

!^(sin a-\- fi cos a) 

The general formula for unifonnly accelerated motion is (page 51, Vol. !> 
EtJiematics) v* = Vi* + 2fs, In the present case v = 0, and sabstituting the 
valae of Vi* we have 

2g8{sin a -|- )U cos or) + 2/« = 0, or / = - ^sin a + >u cos a). 

The minus sign shows retardation, — ^ sin or is the retardation due to tha 
weight, and — jug cos a is the retardation due to friction. 

(3) Find the height h to which a body weighing 2 lbs. and pro- 
jected vertically upwards with a speed of 20 ft. per sec. ivill have 
risen before its speed is reduced to 5 ft. per sec, assuming the re- 
sistance of the air to be 10 lbs. per unit of distance described. 

2 X 20* 2x5* 

Ans. Initial energy Ei = ^ — . Final energy E = — -^ f- 2gh^ 

a 2 

_ _ 2X5* , -^. 2 X 20' . . _ ^ 375 ^, 

E- Ex — — ^ h 2gh ^ — = - lO^A, or A = — ft. 

(4) Find the speed v of a pendulum of length I which has swuna 
from its extreme position through a given angle. Neglect all 
resistances and mass of the rod. 

Ans. Let be the angle made with the vertical in the extreme position, fi 
be the angle in the position for which the speed is required. Take a horizontal 
plane through this position. At extreme position kinetic energy is zero and 
potential energy with reference to this plane is mgl(cos fi — co8d) = Ei , where 
m is the mass of the bob. At final position potential energy is zero and kinetic. 

energy is -^wt?' = E. Hence 

to 

E" El = -^«* — mgl (cos y5 — cos 0) = 0, or 



t> = i^2gl (cos /S — cos G), 

or the same as for a body falling freely through the distance ^cos )5 — cos 0). 

(5) A body of mass m slides down a smooth plane whose inclina-- 
tion is (X. Show that the speed attained is the same as for falling 
through the vertical projection of the space described. 

Ans. Let 8 be the space described, then 8 sin a is the vertical projection of 
this space. Take a horizontal plane at this distance below the starting-point. 
Then at start the kinetic energy is zero and the potential energy with reference 
to this plane is mg8 sin a= Ei. At the end the potential energy is zero and 

the kinetic energy is -jrWD* = E. Hence 

E - Ei = -gWit)* — mg8 sin a=0, or i> = ^2g8 sin a. 

(6) Compare the momentum and the kinetic energy in a muss of 
20 lbs. having a speed of 16 ft. per sec, and a mass of 1 oz. having 
a speed of 5120 ft. per sec. 

Ans. Momentum is 820 pound-velo8 in both cases (page 82), or a constant 
resistance of 320 poundals will bring each mass lo rest in one second. Kinetic 
energy in first case is 2560 ft. -poundals, and in the second case 819200 ft.- 
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poundals, or 320 times as much as in the first case. The constant resistance 

320 
which will bring the first mass to rest in t seconds is then — i>oundals, and 

the work whatever the time is 2560 ft.-poundals. The constant resistance 

320 
which will bring the second mass to rest in t seconds is also — — poundals, and 

the work whatever the time is 819200 ft.-poundals. 

(7) A cannon-hall of 6000 grams is discharged with a speed of 
600 metres per sec. Find the kinetic energy in ergs and in ft. -lbs. 

Ans. 6.25 X 10" ergs ; 4.61 X 10* ft. -lbs., approximately. 

* 

(8) A body weighing 112 lbs. is lifted 20 ft. Find the increase of 
potential energy. 

Ans. 2240 ft. -lbs. 

(9) A bow 1 yard long is straight when the string is just tight, 
but when bent has the form of a circular arc of 1 ft. 6 m. radius. 
The mean force exerted by the hand in bending per unit of distance 
through which it has moved is equal to the weight of 10 lbs. Find 
the potential energy of the bow. (g = 32.) 

Ans. 480 ft.-poundals. 

(10) A body is projected either vertically upwards or in any di- 
rection. Show, by calculatina its kinetic and potential energy after 
any time, that in both cases the energy is the same at all points of 
its path. {Neglect the resistance of the air and assume g to have 
the same value at all points of the path.) 

(11) A meteorite falls in a straight line towards the earth from a 
great distance. Show, by calculating the changes produced in its 
Kinetic and potential energy between any two points of its path, 
that there is no change in its energy. {Neglect resistance of air.) 

(12) A particle weighing 1 lb. has a simple harmonic motion with 
a period of 20 sec. and an amplitude of 1 ft. Find (a) its kinetic 
energy in its mean position, (6) its potential energy in either ex- 
treme position, (c) its kinetic and potential energy and their sum 
when at a distance of 8 inches from the mean position. 

Ans. (a) r-rpr ft.-poundals ; (6) the same; (c) kinetic energy ^^ ft.-poundals, 
potential energy jf?) ft.-poundals, their sum r^ ft.-poundals. 

(13) What average force will bring to rest in 100 ft. a train of 30 
tons (2240 lbs.) which has a speed of 10 miles an hourf Also what 
average force will bring it to rest in 5 seconds f 

Ans. 72277 poundals ; 197120 poundals. 

(14) A horse-car of 2240 lbs. is stopped by a brake 10 times in 
going a mile ; the brake stops the car m 11 yards ; after each stop- 
page the car attains a speed of 7i miles an hour. Supposing the 
friction to be a uniform force of 28 lbs., compare the work done by 
the horses with their work in going a mile with uniform speed of 7i 
miles an hour, the tra^k being level in both cases. 

Ans. The speed of 7^ miles an hour is 11 ft. per sec. No work is done by 

the horses while the brake is applied, that is, for 330 ft. The work done in 

2240 
producing kinetic energy is — ^ X H* X 10 ft.-poundals. The work against 

friction is 2^ X 4950 ft.-poundals. 
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Taking 5' = 32, the total work done is 2240 X 11 X 285 ft.-poundals. The 
work in going a mile with uniform speed is 28 X 82 X 5280 = 2240 X 11 X 
192. These two are in the ratio of 285 to 192. 

If the track rises 80 ft. in a mile, the work done in each case must he in- 
creased hj 224Q^ X 80 ft.-poundals. If the track falls 80 ft. in a mile, the 
work done in each case must he diminished by the same amount. 

(15) Suppose the car in the preceding example has no brake, but 
must be stopped by the horses. How much more work would the 
horses have to perform f 

Ans. The friction it. 28 X 32 X 330 ft.-poundals. The work of destroying 

2240 
the kinetic energy is — jr— X 11' X 10 = 2240 X 55 X 11 ft.-poundals. The 

added work of the horses is 

2240 X 11(55 — 12) ft.-poundals, or 70 X 11(55 - 12) = 33110 ft.-lhs. 

(16) i/" the expense of moving a train is proportional to the work 
done, compare the cost of getting the speed of a train up from rest 
to 45 miles an hour and at the same tims going a mile, with the cost 
of moving it a mile unth that uniform speed. The resistance of fric- 
tion being 1/120 the weight of the train. Traxik level. 

Ans. 163 to 64. 

(17) A vessel full of water has a small orifice at a distance h below 
the surface. Find tne theoretic velocity of efflux. 

Ans. Let v be the velocity of efflux. 

In a yery small interval of time let a mass of water represented by abed, 
whose centre of mass is in the horizontal through the centre of mass of the 

orifice, pass out, and let the surface sink 
from a'b' to c'd'. The mass of water repre- 
sented by a*h*c^cP must be equal to the mass 
abed. Call it m. If the orifice is very small 
compared to the area of cross-section of the 
vessel, the distance h between the centres of 
mass of a'Vdd! and abed will be practically 
equal to the distance from the top surface to 
the centre of mass of the cross-section of the 
orifice. 

We have then potential energy of a'&'c'ef 
equal to mgk = Ex, and kinetic energy of dbed 

equal to -^mv' = E. Hence, disregarding 

friction, ^— Ex = 0, or 

mgh = ■5-w«», or « = ^^gh. 

The theoretic velocity ofeffltix is the same aa that obtained by a bodyfaUing 
freely through the distance from the top mrface to the centre of mass of the 
orifice. 

This is known as TorricelU's principle. 

If a is the area of the orifice and v is the velocity, the quantity discharged 
in a very small interval of time r is a^r. If y is the density or mass of a unit 
of volume, the mass discharged iam = yavr. The kinetic energy of this mass 

is gWM)' = — 2~®'* 'T^® distance passed through by each particle from rest in 
attaining this velocity is — r. Hence, dividing the kinetic energy by the dis- 
tance, we obtain the pressure P = ym^, or in gravitation units P = '^y(i^' 
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But we have just seen that — = A. Hence P = 2yah, 

That is, tJie pressure at the orifice is equal to tvsice tlie weight of a column of 
water wJiose base is the orifice and height h, or twice the static pressv/re when the 
orifice is closed. 

Since action and reaction are equal, this pressure P acts in the opposite 
direction upon the side of the vessel to move it. 

(18) In the preceding example let the same amount of water flow 
in at top as flows out. 

Ans. Let the water flow in at top with a velocity c, and let the top area be 
A, Then in any small interval of time the mass which enters is yAcr, and 

the kinetic energy at entrance is ^--^ — c^. The potential energy at entrance is 
yAcT . gh. Hence Ei = c' + yAcr . gh. The mass flowing out is yavr, 

and its kinetic energy is ^—z — o* = E, The two masses are equal, or 



am 



yAcr = ya/OT^ or Ac ^ a/o, or c = -^. 



We have then J^- j^ = 0, or 

yatT , yAcr 



«' 



or h — ~ ^. 



Inserting the value of c = -^ and reducing, we have 



c = 



V^h 



/'-I. 



We see that when a is very small compared to A, this reduces to i; == V%gh 
as In the preceding example. If the area of orifice a^= A^ v becomes infinity, 
that is, water must flow in and out with infinite velocity to make the orifice 
run full. 

(19) In the preceding example let the vessel move forward horizon- 
tally with a velocity Ci , whue the water flows in at the top with a 
velocity c, and is discharged with the velocity r, making an angle a 
with the horizontal. 

In this case we have, just as in the 
preceding example, 

and if the water runs in as fast as it runs 
oat 

Ae = av. 



The absolute velocity of the entering 
water is given by 

c»' = C|' + ^. 
The absolute velocity of the departing water is given by 

«c* = Ci' -}-«' — 2ciV cos a. 




^Ci 
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The mass of water entering and departing is yavr r= yAer, 

The kinetic energy of the water at entrance is - — . e%*. The kinetic energy 

at efflux is ^—r — * to*. The potential energy at entrance is yAcrhg, Hence 

Ex = ^ ^ Ca* 4- yAcThg and E= ?~ — lOf 

The energytransmitted to the vessel, or the work W of the resistance of 
the vessel, is W= E— Ex , or 

__ yavT yAcT 



Substituting the values of c^ and tr^, we have, since yAcr = ya%T, and 
A = r ^r— , for the work of the resistance of the vessel 

IT = ^' ywox , ci« cos a. 

The minus sign shows that the pressure of the vessel on the water is oppo- 
site to the motion. 

The horizontal pressure in the direction of motion of the vessel is then 
found by dividing this by Cir, or 



or, in gravitation units, 
If a = 0, we have 



P = ya-^ cos a. 

Off? cos a 
9 

<-- — = 2va-Tr- rr 2y<Ji, 
9 ^ 2g '^ 



This is the same result as in example (17). 

TJie reaction qf a JiorizontcU jet is eqwu to the toeight of a column of water 
iDhose cross-section is that of the stream and whose height is double that due to 
the velocity. 

(20) A stream of water whose cross-section is A and velocity v 
meets a surface moving in the same direction with the velocity c. 
Disregarding friction, what is the pressure in the direction of 
motion f 

Let the water pass off the surface in a direction making an angle a with the 
direction of motion of the surface. 

The mass of water in any time r is yAvr, 
where A is the area of jet, v the velocity and y 
the mass of a unit of volume. 

The kinetic energy in the water before meet- 
^c yAw 

ing the surface is then Ei = —^ — • ©•, 

The velocity of the water as it leaves the 

surface is « — c relative to the surface. The 

V- c velocity of the surface is c. The absolute ve- 

^ locity of the water as it leaves the surface is 

then given by the resultant of c and v — c, or 



tJ-C 







>-c 



r-c 



— cf •+-<'« + 2{v — c)c = w«. 
The kinetic energy of the departing water is • to* = JK 
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We have then E— Ei = work Wot the resistance of the surface, or 

W= -^^(t)> -to«) = - ~^[2ve - 2c« -- 2(« - e)6coBa] 

= — yAf)T{l — cos a){v — c)c, 

and this is the work transmitted to the surface. The minus sign shows that 
the pressure of the surface on the water is opposite to the motion. Divide this 
by the distance er, and we have for the pressure on the surface in the direction 
of motion 

P = yAvil — cos a)(D — e), 

or, in gravitation units, 

P = i^{t - cos a)(« - 6), 

If the surface moves with a velocity e in the opposite direction, we have 
a + cj*in place otv — c, and 

yAv 
P = - — (l^coaaXv+c). 

If the surface is at rest, e = 0, and 

_ yAxi^ 

P=- (1-cosa). 

If in the latter case a = 90°, this becomes 

^ yA'o'^ ^ ^ ©• 

P = ' = ^yAj;-, 

g ^ %g 

The normal pressure of water against a plane surface at rest is equal to the 
-weight of a column of waiter whose cross-section is equal to the cross-section of the 
stream, and whose height is twice that due to the wloeity of the stream. 

If a = 180** and c = 0, we have 

p^2rAf 



ff 



or twice as much as when a is 90°. 
The work done on the surface is 



yAvT(l — cos a){v — e)e. 

This is a maximum when c=zv^e or v = 2c. That is, the work done is a 
^maximum when the veloeitp of the stream is twice that of the miface. The 
mudmum work is then 

yAvr{l — cos a)—. 

yAvT 
If a = 180° this becomes ^ . t)*, or all the kinetic energy of the water. 

yAvT 
If a = 90* it becomes ^— ^ — . «', or nearly one half the kinetic energy or the 

water. 

The maximum work of a stream of water striking a plane surface at right 
singles, disregarding fricUant is only one half the kinetic energy <jf the water. 




CHAPTEE VnL 

THE POTENTIAL.* 

FBINCIPLB OF THS POTENTIAL. Bi^UIPOTENTIAL 8T7BFACB. LINES AND TUBES 
OF FOBCE. OBAVITATIONAL POTENTIAL. DIFFEBBNTIAL BQUATIONB. 
THEOBEM OF LA PLACE. POISSON'B EXTENSION. 

The PotentiaL — Let a particle at a fixed point act either by attrac- 
tion or repulsion upon a particle at B, Let BA be any path of the particle 
from B to Ay the distance OB being R and the distance OA being r. 

With OA = 7* as a radius describe an arc of a 
circle Aa, 
. c Then the force upon ^ is a central force, and 

we have proved, page 46, that the work done by 
or against the central force while the particle 
moves from ^ to il is i7idependent of the path 
and equal to that necessary to move it from B to- 
o, when Oa = r. 

The fixed particle at is then a centre of 
force, and the space surrounding this particle we call the field of force. 

If then we take any convenient point of reference as C, the work done 
in transferring a particle of unit mass from any point of the field to this 
point, or from this point to any point of the field, has a definite value for 
every point of the field, no matter what the path. 

This definite work for any given point of the field wTien the particle 
moved has a nmss of unity is called the potential of the point. 

The unit of potential is then the same as the unit of work, as one foot- 
poundal or one foot-pound or one erg. 

The magnitude of the potential will depend upon the position of the 
point of reference. The sign will be plus or minus, according as work is- 
done by or against the force of the field. The potential is usually denoted 
by the letter V, 

Principle of the PotentiaL— The application of the potential rests, 
upon the following principle. 

Let A and B be any two points in the field of force due to a particle at 
0, and let G be any point of reference. Then since the work done during^ 
any displacement is independent of the path, the 
work done by or against the force of the field in 
transferring a unit mass from ^ to ^ is equal to 
the difference of the works done in transferring 
it from Ato and Cto B. 

If then Va and Vb are the potentials of the 
points A and B, the difference Va ~ Vb is the work of moving unit 
mass from Ato B or Bio A. If F is the mean fof-ce in the direction ABj. 
we have this work equal to -F' x AB. Hence 




F X AB=Va'-^Vb, or F = 



AB 



* This chapter must be omitted by those not familiar with the calcalus. 
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When A and B are indefinitely near, the mean force F becomes the 

Va ~Fb 
instantaneous force in the direction AB^ and — jg — becomes the rate of 

change of the potential of the p(Oint A per unit of distance in the direction 
AB, Hence, 

The rate of change of the potential of any point per unit of distance 
in any direction is equal to tlie component force in thai direction which 
acts upon a particle of unit mass placed at that point. 

The particle possesses potential energy at whatever point of the field 
of force it may be placed. The excess of its potential energy at one point 
over its potential energy at another point is then the work done by or 
against the force of the field in moving from one point to the other. This 
is equal to the difference of potential. Hence the appropriateness of the 
term ** potential." 

The theory of the potential is of great use in magnetic and electrical 
investigations. 

Eqnipotential Sarface. — A surface at every point of which the 
potential hai^ the same value is called an eqnipotential snrfiBLce. 

If then a particle is moved from any point on such a surface to any 
other point on this surface no work is done by or against the force of the 
field. There is then no component force in any direction tangential to 
such a surface, and hence no rate of change of potential per unit of dis- 
tance in that direction. The resultant force at any point of such a surface 
is then normal to the surface. Thus the surface of water at rest forms an 
eqnipotential surface for which there is no rate of change of potential, and 
the resultant force for every particle on the surface is normal to the surface. 
The work done by or against gravity in moving a particle from one point 
to another of such a surface is zero. 

Lines of Force. — ^Any line so drawn in a field of force that its direc- 
tion at every point is the direction of the resultant force at that point is 
called a line of force. As the resultant force at any point is normal to 
the eqnipotential surface passing through that point, lines of fbrce are 
normal to the eqnipotential surfaces they meet. 

Tubes of Force. — If from points in the boundary of any portion of 
an eqnipotential surface lines of force are drawn, the space thus marked 
off is called a tnbe offeree. 

Gravitational Potential. — The choice of the point of reference and 
of the mode of defining potential are matters of convenience and vary 
with the kind of field of force under consideration. 

The potential in a field of force due to the attraction of gravity is 
called the gravitational potential. The point of reference is taken in 
this case at an infinite distance, and since it is convenient to have the 
potential for all points of a gravitational field positive, and the force of the 
field is always attractive, we define gravitational potential of a point as 
the work don^ by the force ofthefidd in moving unit mass from a point 
at an infinite distance to the given point. Or, since there is thus a loss 
of potential energy, the work done by the force of the field must equal the 
gain of kinetic energy, and hence we may also define gravitational poten- 
tial of a point as the kinetic energy acquired by unit mass in falling 
from infinity under the attraction of a given tnass to that point. 

The force of gravity varies inversely as the square of the distance, and 
we^ave seen (page 47) that the work of such a force 
when a particle moves from a distance 22 to a distance 
r from the centre of force is given by 

where F' is the force at a given distance r'. 
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If we take R infinite, -^ is zero and this becomes 

r 

If the mass of the attracting particle at is m and of the moving par- 
ticle if, we hare for the force of attraction at any distance i^ (page 44, 
Vol. II, Statics) 

„t Mm 
where k (page 48, Vol. n, StcUics) is given by 

m 

where g is the acceleration of gravity, m' the mass of the earth and r' the 
radius of the earth. We have then for the work of moving a particle M 
from infinity to the distance r 

W = kMI. 

r 

If we adopt the astronomical unit of mass (page 48, Vol. II, Statics) 

in 
this becomes W=^ M — , and if we take the mass M as unity we have 

m 
W = [M] — , where [M] is the unit of mass, or the numerical equation 

T 

r 
If the field of force is due to any number of particles of masses mi , 
mi , mt, etc., at distances ri, n, r*, etc., from Jtf", we have the numeric 
equatiom when M is unity 

IT = 2^. 
r 

The expression 2—^ is the gravitational potential of the point at which 
the attracted particle of unit mass is placed. We have then 

F=2^ (1) 

or, mathematically defined, the gravitational potential of any point due 
to the attraction of any mass is the sum of the quotients of all the ele^ 
mentary attracting masses divided by their distances from the point. 

Since equation (1) gives the work done by the force of the field in mov- 
ing unit mass from a point at an infinite distance to the given point, the 
work done in moving a mass if is 

W = M2^ = MV, (fe) 

r 

if we use the astronomical unit of mass (page 48, Vol. II, Statics), or 

W = if ^ - = KAfV, (3) 

r 
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if we use the ordinary unit of mass, where k is given by 

K=K (4) 

where g is the acceleration of gravity, ml the mass and f*' the radius of the 
earth (page 48, Vol. II, Statics), 

Differential Equations. — We have then for the gravitational poten- 
tial of any point of a field of force due to the attraction of an}[ number of 
particles 9ni , m* , ma , etc., at distances ri , rs , r* from that point, 

F = 2^ (1) 

From the principle of the potential (page 102), if we take the point as 
an origin of co-ordinates, we have for the component force in the direc- 
tions of the axes of JT, F, Z, for a unit mass at the point. 



Fy = 



dV 
dy' 

dV 



dz 



(3) 



where the astronomical unit of mass (page 48, Vol. II, Statics) is to be 
used. For the ordinary unit of mass we multiply by 

K = ^. (8) 

m 

where g is the acceleration of gravity, m* the mass and r' the radius of the 

earth (page 48, Vol. II, Statics). 

For a mass if, then, at the point we multiply by kM, 

For the resultant force on unit of mass in the direction of any radius 

vector from the point we have 

^=5^' '^^ 

where the astronomical unit of mass (page 48, Vol. II, Statics) is to be 

used. For ordinary unit of mass we multiply by k, and for any mass M 

at the point by kM. 

If e^ is an element of the path of the attracted particle of unit mass, 

dT 

making an angle with r, then ds = -, and we have for the component 

cos 

of the force tangent to the path, upon unit mass, 

„ dV dV 

where the astronomical unit of mass (page 48, Vol. II, Statics) is to be 
used. 

For ordinary unit of mass we multiply by /<-, and for any mass M by 
icM. 

We have from (4), F= / Rdr; and since for an equipotential surface 
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the potential has the same Talne at every point, the conditton for an eqni* 
potential surface is 



V= fsdr^C, 



(«) 



where C is a constant. 

A surface which fulfils for each of its points this condition is an eqni* 
potential sarfaoe for the system of attractions. As any value can be given 
to C between its greatest and least values, there wiU be an indefinitely 
great number of equipotential surfaces corresponding to any given system 
of attractions. 

From equation (5) we see that Ft is zero when = 90**, and becomes 
equal to the resultant force R, equation (4), when e = 0. That is, the re- 
sultant attraction R is at right angles to the equipotential surface. The 
direction of i2 is then a line of force. 

lidvi&an element of volume, and 6 its density, we have for its maas 

m = Sdv. Hence for rectangular co-ordi- 
nates 




"=/"=/ 



ddxdydz 



(7) 



If we use polar co-ordinates we have for 
the elementary volume (page 40, Vol. 11, 
X Statics) dv = r*dr cos 6 dJb dip, and hence 

F= r r r6rdrco&%dBd4>, (8) 



(1) ParticleB of masses 8.028, 80.28 and 802.8 kilograms are situated 
at three of the comers of a square whose side is 1 metre. Find the poten- 
tial at the fourth comer. 

Ans. F = 2 - - , and the astronomical unit of mass is 8028 grams (page 48, 
Vol. II, Statics). Hence V = 1.087 ergs. 

(2) Find the potential and attraction of a Tiomogeneous circular ring 
of radius r upon a point C on tJie perpendicular to its plane through its 
centre 0. 

Ans. Let the distance of the point G from the centre be a;. Then the 
distance Cm for any particle of the ring is 

yr* 4- ^*' If *^® linear density of the 
ring is 6, the mass is 2^r5, and therefore 

the potential V = — . 

i/r« + a;* 

The attraction upon a unit mass at G 

parallel to the plane 3f the ring is then 

dV 

-T— , taking the astronomical unit of mass (page 48, Vol. II, Statics). But r is 

dV 
constant, and hence -=— = 0. That is, the sum of the component attractions of 

the elements of the ring in the plane of the ring is zero. The attraction in the 

direction CO upon a unit mass at (7, taking the astronomical unit of mass, is 

d V ^itrhx 
Ax = -T— = — , the minus sign denoting attraction or force towards 

the centre 0. This is the same result as already found, page 51, Vol. II» 
Statics. 
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If we multiply the value of V and Ax by kM, where Mia the mass of any 



'8 



particle at 0, and K is ^-7- (page 48, Vol. II, Statics), we have the result for 

any mass Jf at G, using the ordinary unit of mass. 

When « = the potential at the centre of the ring is F = 2itd, 

(3) Find tfie potential and attraction of a circular arc at its centre, 

Ans. Let 9 be the angle subtended by any portion of the arc estimated 
from its middle point 2>. ^ 

The length of any element is rdS, its mass is rddB, 
where d is the linear density, and the potential is 



^=/ 



rddS 



= 2da. 




where a is the angle AGD. 

This is independent of the radius r of the arc. 

The attraction of any element whose mass is rSdi^ for a unit mass at (7, 

rddB 
using the astronomical unit of mass (page 48, Vol. II, Statics), is — 5—. The 



component of this at right angles to CD is 

rddS 
s— cos 0. 



rSd6 



sin Q, and along CD, 



We have then for the resultant attraction at right angles to GD 



La> = — 1 d 



(20 sin d = 0, 



and for the resultant attraction along GD 



,.-tn 



+ « 
dOcosO 



sin a, 

r 



the minus sign denoting attraction. 

This is the same result as already found, page 50, Vol. II, Statics, for a unit 
mass at G, using the astronomical unit of mass. For any mass M at G, using 

the ordinary unit of mass, we multiply by kM, where k = ^—r (page 48, Vol. 

II, Statics), 

(4) Mnd tJie potential and attraction of a straight line upon an 
external point. 

Ans. Let AB be the line and G the point. Drop the perpendicular GD, 

take D as origin, and let GD = p. Then for any 
point P of tne line distant DP = a? we have 

GP = r = 4/y« 4- jB^ Let 8 be the linear density. 
Then the mass of any element is 8dx, and the 
potentiiJ is 




/dx 3.4. A/j/«4.fl;« 

- /-^-T— , = 8 log ^^^ ^ -. 
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Taking this between the limits of x = DA = + ^ ^^ ^ = ^^ = + &> wo 
have 






The component attraction upon unit mass at (7 in the direction of the 
line is 



Introducing the limits + <* <uid -f- h. 



For the component attraction upon the unit mass at C perpendicular to the 
line we have 



. .. , '[<V'^g)1 



d^ dy 



_ . >-/^p .. 



Introducing the limits + a and + &> we have 

F ^ U—^= - ^ U if J! L\ 

Let the angle DCA = or, i>C!F = /U, ^C® = >» - a = x- Then 

1 cos /(^ 1 cos a /7 ^ . r ^« . ^ 

imd 

i^ar = ^(cos /? - COS a\ F^ = ^[sin a - sin /Sj. 

The resultant force upon unit mass at C is then 

St O* "I 

B= i^WTW = -V2-2cosr = -^8in-ir. 

This is the same result as already obtained, page 51, Vol. II, Statics. 

The tangent of the angle which this resultant force makes with the 
Tertical is 

Fx cos 6 — cos a , cc A- 6 
— = tan — zr-^. 



Fy sin a — sin fi 

Therefore the resultant attraction bisects the angle ACB. 

The results are all for unit mass at C and astronomical unit of mass 
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(page 48, Vol. II, Static*). For mae» Jf at (7 and ordiouy tmlt of mass we 
have 011I7 to omltiply F^ Ft. S hy tcM, where le = ^-^ (page 48, Vol. II, 
&alu)«). 

(5) Find the •potential and attraction for a circular disk at a point on 
the perpendicular to its plane through its centre. 

Ads. Let y be the radius and dg the thickness of an elemeDtary Ting, 
and S the surface dansitj. Then the masa of the elementarj ring is 2!t6j/ dy 
If the distance OC ia z, we have foi the potential of the disk 






= 2ir5( V'ai' + y' - u). 

which for the limita y = R = radius of 
disk, and y = becomes 

V = 2Jir3( Vx^ +-S' - *). 
For the centre of the diak thia becomea 2jtSB. 

The potential then is constant for x constant. The component force upon 
unit mass at C parallel to the disk Is then —rg = 0. For the component force 

along OC we have Ji = ^ = - aisfl '^ V the minus sign de- 

noting attraction. 

Thia ia the same result as already obtained, page 63, Vol. II, Btatiei. 

For mass Jf at and ordinary unit of mass we have onlj to multiply 

Fx by icM, where K = ^ (page 48, Vol. II, Blatiet). 

Ana. Let the half angle at the vertex, OOB, of the preceding figure be H. 

Then — = cos 8. Hence from the preceding example we aee that 

the attraction of all circular elementary slices for a paitide at £7 is the same. 
and equal to 

- 2xSda{X - COB a). 

The total attraction is then 

F^ = -^=- teMI - cos 6), 

which for the limits A and becomes 

R ^ - 2)r5A(l - COB e). 

Thia ia the same result aa already obtained, page 52, Vol. II, Slatiei. 

For mass Jfat G and ordinary units of mass we have only to multiply by 

kM, where k = ^ (page 48, Vol. II, Static*). 
We have then 

r = - nSx\\ - cos 8), 
«r for limits and A 

V = ffSh\l - COB 6). 



no 
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(7) Find the potential and attraction of a spherical shell at any paint. 

Ans. Let r be the radius of the shell, t its thickness, p the distance of the 
point B from the centre C, AB = a = the distance of any point of the shell 

from the given point B. Take the origin at C, and let BC 
coincide with the axis of Y. 

Then (page 40, Vol. II, Statics) the elementary 
volume is 

dv = r't sin BdBd 0, 
and 

a = V'r* + p* — 2rp cos 0. 
Hence, if 6 is the density, 

sine dQd0 







2rp cos 6 + p* 



Integrating first with resi>ect to 0, we have 

sin B dB 



V=27t6tr^ 



Jo *^^-2 



2rpooB6+p*' 



and then with respect to 0, 



F= ?^^ )(r« - 3rp COS 6 + p»)* [ 



P 

2it8tr 







r(r« + 2rp + P*)*-(r»-2rp + p«)*1. 



When the point B is within the shell p <r, and when it is ontside of the 
shell p> r. 

In the first case, when B is within the shell, we have 



F = 



2it8tr 



r(r+ p) - (r - p) I = 4t7c6tr = ^, 



where m is the mass of the shell. The resnltant force of attraction is then 

dV 
R = -^ = 0. This is the same resnlt as in example (8), page 64, Vol. II, 

8ta4,ic$, 

In the second case, when B is ontside the shell, we have 



F = 



2itdtr 



r(r + p)-(p-r)1 = 



P ~7 



where m is the mass of the shell. The resaltant force of attraction then is 

R = -;— = r-, where the minus sign denotes attraction. 

dp p' 

If we take the mass M at B and use the ordinary unit of mass, we have 

JLTm 

R=: — K—^ , This is the same result as already obtained page 46, Vol. II, 
Statics. 

(8) Mnd the potential and attraction of a thick homogeneous spherical 
sTieU at any point. 
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Ans. Let the external radius be ri and the internal radius r^. Then in the 
preceding example we can put t = dr, and we have for the potential of that 
part of the shell outside of the spherical surface containing the point 

I ATidr dr, and for the potentiiil of that part of the shell inside of the spher- 
ical surface containing the point / . Hence 



»int / i 
= ^ I r*dr + 47td I 



rdr 



= ^ (P* - r,») + a««(r,' - p»). 

The mass of the shell is w = — 5— (fi* — r%^). 
It the point is wholly within the shell, 

F=2?rd(ri«-r,«); 

and if the thickness is very small, ri — r « = < and ri + r» = 2r, and V = ^ledtr, 

dV 
as found in the preceding example. Also the attraction is 22 = ■-=-' = 0, as 

found in the preceding example. 

If the point is wholly without the shell, 

m 
and jB = J, as found in the preceding example. 

If the shell becomes a sphere, rs = and ri = r, and we have for an interior 
point 

4 
where m s ^m^. For an exterior point 

p* 

I For p = r we have in both cases 

-^ 4:7t8f^ m ^ jj «» ^ 

r — Q ^ ■"" f J* ^^ •■ "J". 

Hence we see that for a homogeneous sphere we may take the potential and 
attraction at any external point as though the whole mass were concentrated at 
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the centre; while the attraction at an interior point is directly proportional to 
the distance from the centre. The first result has been proved, page 46, Vol. 
II, Statics; the second in example (4), page 64, Vol. II, Statics, 

(9) Find the potential and attraction for a cylinder of length I and 
raditts Bfor a point on t?ie axis at a distance dfrom the nearest end. 

Ans. We have found, example (5), for the component force along the axis 
of a circular disk — 2nd[\ ] ; the component at right angles to 

the axis being zero. If the disk has a thickness dx, we have for a cylinder 



dV 



=r J^Ib = - 2n8 fdx(l ^ ] = - 27c8(x - \/x* + B*); 



dx 
or, taking the limits d-^l and d, 

Fx = - 2ie8{l - ^{d + Jf+E?+ i/d« + IP). 

This is the same result as found on page 52, Vol. II, Statics. 
Hence 

V-J- 2it8dx(x - ^^TjTg*) 

= - 2^5p - 1- ViMTRS-- ^ log (x + v^+:g^) ]. 

The value of V is obtained by taking the limits d + 1 and d. For d = 
we have for the attraction upon unit mass at the end surface 

F„ = - 27td{l - i/?+^ + B), 
and 

F= 2n8^^ 4/?+^ -^ - ^ log {1+ i/?+7«)j- 

The value for Fx is the same as found on page 52, Vol. II, Statics. 

For a mass Jf, using the ordinary unit of mass, we multiply Fx by kM, 

where tc = ^ (page 48, Vol. II, Statics), 
m 

(10) If the radius of the earth is 4000 mileSy find the potential for a 
point on the surface. 

XT- ^' 

Ans. From example (8) we have for astronomical unit of mass F= -?-► 

For ordinary unit of mass we multiply by ^. Hence V = gr' ft.-poundals, 
or gr ft. -lbs. = 4000 X 5280 = 21120000 ft.-lbs. ^ 

[M][Ly , 

(11) Show tJiat the dimensions of potential are . 

(12) In a series of concentric spTierical equipotential surfaces shour 
that the distance between any two is proportional to the square of tfie 
geometric mean of the distances from the centre. 

Ans. Ijet ri and r% be the distances from the centre, ri the greater. Thea 



Ti — ra 
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if the field of force is due to the attraction of a particle of mass m at the centre> 
the potential for any point on the first surface is Fi = — , and for any point on 

the second surface Vt = — . The work done upon unit mass in passing from 

one surface to the other is W= V% — Vi = Km\ 1 = Km, 

Va Til rifj 

ar'^ W 

where k = ^—r (pag6 48, Vol. II, StaUcs), Therefore ri — rj = — . TiU , or 
m Kffb 

the distance Vi — rs between the surfaces is proportional to ViT^, But if a; is a 

geometric mean between ri and r% we have ri : a; :: a; : r», or a?* = ViV^, or 

X = |/rirj. Therefore riT^ is the square of the geometric mean of the dis- 
tances from the centre. 

It follows that at great distances from the centre of the earth the unit mass 
must be moyed a long distance in order to do a ft. -lb. of work. 

(18) A point A near the eartKs awifaee is h feet above another stuih 
point at B» Find the excess of the potential of A over that of B. 

T% — r\ at'* 

Ana , From preceding example Va^Vb = ^W , where K = ^—r. 

r\r% m 

We haye n — r* = k, and if the points are near the earth's surface rir^ ap- 
proximately equal to r'«. Hence Va — Vb =^ — gh, 

(14) At tlie distance of the moon^ 240000 miUs from the eartKs centre^ 
find the shortest distance through which 1 Ih. must be moved to do 1 
ft,-lb, of work. 

1*1 — r^ 
Ans. From example (12) we have W = Km! , or, inserting the value 

of ic, Tr = gr'* , where TTis the work in ft.-poundals. For the work 

in ft..lbs. we have W- r'* ^' " ^* , or if Tr= 1 ft. -lb., n - r« = ^' , .. 

^»^« 1 JL tl 

' n. 
Taking / = 4000 miles and ri = 240000 miles, we have 

. ^r 240000X6280 -gflpoft 

' • ■" 4000 X 4000 X 5280 X 5280 ~ 
^ "^ 240000 X 5280 

The Theorem of La Place — if any closed surface in a field of force 
is divided into small portions, the sum of the products of the areas of these 
portions by the normal components of the forces exerted at them on unit 
mass is called the integral normal attraction over the surface. 

Thus if V is the potential for any point of the surface, then if p is the 

dV 
normal to the surface the normal force or unit mass is JV=s -r~* If dA is 

dp 

the small elementary area, the product I^dA is the normal attraction over 

the elementary surface and / NdA = / -z—dA is the integral normal 

attraction over the whole surface. 

Let A be the area of any closed surface, and m any attracting mass- 
wholly external to A, Then it can be shown that 



fmA = J'^dA = 0. 
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This is known as the theorem of La Hace. 

Take a particle of mass m at wholly outside the closed surface S, 
Consider the elementary cone which has dA for its base, and vertex at 0. 




If r be the length of the cone and 8ao its solid angle, its base is 
dA = r^doo sec 0, where 4> is the angle which the base makes with a 



m 



normal section of the cone. The attraction is -r- on unit mass, and the 



m 



normal attraction -5- cos = jYI Hence IfdA = mdoo. 



If the mass m at is wholly vnthout the surface, every line drawn from 
it will meet the surface in an even number of points. If we take the 
normal attraction as positive if directed outwards and negative if directed 
inwards, we have 



+ NidAx ■= — NtdAt = + NtdAt = — NAdA^ = mdost. 



Hence 



CNdA = Jj^dA = 0. 




/ 



NdA 



Foisson's Extension of La Placets Theorem.— If the point is 
inside the sur/acey the cone whose vertex is will cut the surface in what- 
ever direction it is drawn an odd number of 
times. We have then 

— I^idAi = + I^idAt = — IfidAt = mdoo. 

Hence 

= I —dA= I mdoo = — 4^1f' , 

where Jf' is the entire mass within the sur- 
face. 
This is known as Poisson's extension of La Place's theorem. 
Hence, combining the two theorems, we see that the sum of the at- 
tractions of any mass M estimated along the normals at all points of a 
closed surface is zero when the attracting matter M is wholly external to 
the surface and equal to •— ^tcM' when the closed surface contains any 
portion M' of Jf, or 

jNdA^C^dA^% or - 47rJr. 

Let a;, ^, ;? be the co-ordinates of the attracting particle of density ^. 
Then we can also write 



dJ'Y d'V d}y ^ 
^ + 3:^+^=0, 



dy^ dz^ 



or 4*^. 
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Thus, let the surface be a rectangular parallelopipedon whose sides are 
dx^ dj/y dz. Let Nx, Nyy Nz be the normal attractions on the sides, taken 
as positive in the positive direction of x, y, z. 

For the two faces which are perpendicular to the axis of X we have 

dA = dydZy and for a point within the surface we have for the face on the 

dV dV d^V 

left Nx = -7-1 a^d for the face on the right — iyi= -7- +^r-« Hence 
ax ax ax 

NaedA over this pair of faces is — -r-^ dx dy dz. For the other pairs of 

<PV d^V 

faces we have in the same way — -5-^ dxdy dz and — —^ dxdydz. Equat- 
ing then the value of / lifdA for the whole surface to — 4^Jf ', that is, 
to — AiedxdydfsS^ we have 

da^ dy* dz* 
If the point is external, ^ = and 

da^ dy* "*■ dz* 

EXAMPLES. 

(1) To find the attraction of a sphere or spTierical shdl of matter 
symmetrically distributed round the centre. 

Ans. By symmetiy the attraction ia the same at all points of a spherical 
surface and is in the direction of the radius drawn inwards. Let r be the radius 
of such a surface. Then 



rjSTdA = JSrTdA =NAnrK 



Equating this to — AitM', where M' is the mass within the surface, we have 
for the attraction on unit mass at distance r, using the astronomic unit of mass 
(page 48, Vol. n, Statics) 

iVin this case is the whole attraction on unit mass at a distance r from the 
centre, and the result shows that it is the same as the attraction of a mass M' 
collected at the centre. If r is greater than or equal to the radius of the 
sphere or the external radius of the shell, M' will be the whole mass of the 
sphere or shell. If r is equal to or less than the internal radius of the shell, 
M' is zero. (See examples (7) and (8), pages 110, 111.) 

(2) To find tfie attraction of a cylinder y either solid or hollow, of in- 
definitely great length, the density being a function of the distance from 
the axis. 

Ana. By symmetry the attraction is the same at all points of a cylindric 
surface having the same axis as the given cylinder, and is^ 
directed normally inwards. Let such a cylinder of radius r 
be cut by two planes at unit distance apart, perpendicular to the 



1 

1 










1 






1 






1 




r 


1 






R 




. 




1 ■- 





axis 



is, and let us take / NdA over the surface of the right 

cylinder of unit length thus enclosed. The value of N at any 
point of either end of this cylinder is zero, since the whole 
force is tangential; while at any point of the convex surface 
the force is normal. 

Hence if F denotes the attraction upon unit mass at dis- 
tance r from the axis, we have 



/ 



NdA = Fx convex surface = 2nrF, 
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Equating this to — 4irJf ', we have for the attraction on unit mass at dis^ 
tance r, using tiie astronomic onit of mass (page 48, YoL II, Statics), 

T 

where M' is the mass of unit length of the given cylinder, if r is ffreater than 
the external radius B of the cylinder. If the cylinder is hollow and r less than, 
the internal radius, M' is zero. 

(3) To find the attraction of a uniform lamina formed by two parol- 
lei planes extending to an indefinite distance in all directions. 

Ans. By symmetry the attraction is normal to the lamina, and the same lor 
all points equidistant, whether on the same or on 
opposite sides. 

Consider a right cylinder with plane ends of unit 
area, these latter being parallel to the lamina and at 

equal distances on opposite sides, and take / NdA 

over its surface. N will be zero over the convex 
surface because the attraction there is tangential. On 
the plane ends the attraction will have a uniform 

JlfdA-^F, 

and equating this to ~ 4x11', we have for the attraction on unit mass, using- 
ihe astronomic unit of mass (page 48, Vol. II., Staties), 

F=: " 2ieM\ 

where M' is the mass of unit area of the lamina. 

(4) The foi'ce at any point of a tube offeree varies inversely as the 
normal cross-section at that point wTien there is no attracting matter 
toithin the tube, 

Ans. If lines of force are drawn from points in the boundary of any portion 
of an equipotential surface, the space thus marked off is called a tube of force. 
Any normal section is then an equipotential surface. If we apply to a tube of 
force bounded by two normal sections the theorem 



value which we will call F, Then 




/ 



NdA = - 4ff Jf ' or 0, 



N will vanish over the sides of the tube, because the force there is tangential » 

At one end (that for which V is greatest) iV' will be positive 
and equal to the resultant force ^i ; at the other end it will 
be negative and equal to Ft^ taking forces outward as posi- 
tive and inward negative. Hence denoting the areas of the 
normal sections by dAi and dA%, we have 

FvdAx - FtdA^ = - 43rJf ', 

where M' denotes the mass of attracting matter contained 
within the tube. 

When there is no attracting matter within the tube 

FxdAx — FidA^ = 0, or FxdAx = F^dA^-, 

that is, the force varies inversely as the erosS-section of the tube. 

When a liquid flows through a tube, keeping it always full, the flow of 
liquid, or the volume that passes per unit of time, must be the same for all 
sections of the tube. If dA be an element of any section and i^T the component 

velocity normal to dA, the flow across the section will be / JUTdA. 

If we consider any closed surface in the liquid, the flow into it must equal 
the flow out of it, and therefore if i\r is taken positive or negative according as 

the flow is outward or inward, / IfdA over the whole surface is zero. 




'■/ 
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From this analogy, NdA, where J\r denotes the intensity of the component 
force normal to the element dA, is sometimes called thQJlwJD of force across the 
element. We can then say that the flow of force is the same across any two 
sections of a tube of force not separated by attracting matter, that- the total 
:flow of force into a space not containing attracting matter is zero, and that the 
"total flow of force into a space containing the quantity of matter M' is — 4i7cM\ 

Faraday used the expression " numl^r of Imes of force " to denote what has 
l)een called flow of force. It is sometimes called ''number of unit tubes of 
iorce." Hence the expressions "number of unit tubes of force which cut a 
surface/' the '* flow of force across a surface ** and the ** integral of normal at- 
traction over a surface " are all Tarious names for the integral / HUA. 



••. ^ X. 



CHAPTEE IX. 



CONSTRAINED MOTION OF A PARTICLE. 



BBACTION OF ANT CUBYB OR SURFACE. REACTION, EXTERNAL FORCES ZERO. 
REACTION, CO-PLANAR FORCES. REACTION, PLANE CURVE IN GENERAL. 
REACTION, PLANE CURVE, CO-PLANAR FORCES. REACTION DUE TO ROTA- 
TION OF PATH. CONSTRAINED MOTION, GENERAL EQUATIONS. 

Reaction of any Curve or Surfetce. — Suppose a body sliding upoa 
a rough curve or surface. We can replace it (page 66) by a particle 
of equal mass m at any point of contact P given by the co-ordinatea 
X, y, z. Let this particle have the velocity v in the direction PT 
along the tangent at P. Let p be the radius of curvature at the 
point P. 

Let R be the reaction of the curve making the angle of kinetio 




friction (p with the normal reaction N. We can resolve 12 then, 
into the normal reaction ^and the friction 

F = mN, 

where M is the coefficient of kinetic friction. The friction J^ always, 
acts opposite to the direction of motion. 

Let the normal reaction N make the angles Vp and Vn with the 
radius of curvature p and the perpendicular through P to the plane 
of fj and PT, Then we can resolve the normal reaction N into the 
reaction Np along the radius of curvature and the reaction Nn at. 
right angles to the plane of p and PT. 

If the particle moves on a surface there can be no reaction Nn at 
right angles to the direction of motion, hence Nn = 0. For a sur- 
face, then, the resultant R of all the external forces acting on the 
particle must always lie in the plane of T and p, and the normal 
reaction N= Np must always act along the radius of curvature. 

118 
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The same will hold true for a curve unless the particle is a ring 
with the curve passing through it, or the curve is a hollow tube 
with the particle within it. 

Let all the forces and reactions upon the body, except the friction 
and reaction B at the point P, be Fiy i^a , etc., making with the co- 
ordinate axes the an^es (^i , fii , rO, («« . fi^ » r«), etc. Then the 
resultant components ^xy Fy^ Fz parallel to the axes are given by 

Fx = Fx cos ocx + Fi cos aa + . . . = ^F COS a; \ 

Fy = Fx COS /?i + jPa COS /?a + . . . = ^F COS )5; l . . . (1) 

Fm = Fx COS r 1 + F% COS ^'a + . . . = :SF COS r. ) 

In taking these algebraic sums, components in the positive direc- 
tions of 0?, y and z are positive, in the opposite directions negative. 

Let the radius of curvature p make the angles 0a?, ^y, 0« with the 
co-ordinate axes. Then we have for the component of the resultant 
R of all the external forces Fx^ F%^ etc., along the radius of 
curvature 

Fx cos 0* + Fy cos 0y + Fz cos 0«. 

The reaction of the curve or surface due to these external forces 
is equal and opposite in direction and ther.ef ore given by 

— (Fx cos Ox -I- Fy cos 0y -I- Fz cos 6«). 

But we have seen (page 15) that the reaction of the curve due to 
motion on the curve alone is , always acting towards the centre 

of curvature. The total reaction jyj> along the radius of curvature 
is then 

Np = — (Fx cos Ox + Fy cos By + Fz cos 0«) + — . . . (2) 

In equation (2), — always acts towards the centre of curvature 

and is therefore always eaaentially negative. We take p, then, 
always positive or away from the centre of curvature. We take 
the components FxCOB Sa?, etc., positive when acting away from, 
negative when acting towards, the centre of curvature. If N^ 
comes out positive, then it acts away from, if negative, towards, the 
centre of curvature. For a particle on the concave side Np negative 
indicates pressure and positive No indicates tension between the 
particle and curve, and vcie versa tor a particle on the convex side. 
In any case, then, we have pressure when Np acting upon the par- 
ticle is away from the curve or surface. 

If we are aealine with a surface, equation (2) gives the resultant 
normal reaction J^T (figure, page 118). So also for a curve, unless 
the particle is a ring about the curve, or the curve is a hollow tube 
with the particle inside. Only in this case can we have the normal 
reaction Nw 

Let the normal at P to the plane of p and T make the angles ex , 
e«, €zwith the axes. Then tne component of the resultant R of 
all the external forces Fx^ F^^ etc., along this normal is 



Fx cos ^x + Fy COS €y + Fz COS e«. 



^ 
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The reaction Nn of the curve along this normal is equal and 
opposite, or 

^n = — (-Far COS €x + Fy COS €y + Fz COS €g). ... (8) 

In equation (3) we take components in any one direction along 
the normal positive, in the opi>o8ite direction negative. 
The resultant normal reaction N is then given by 



N=i^N,* + Nn' (4) 

making the angles i/p, tfn with the radius of curvature and the 
normal to the plane of p and PT given by 

COS »7p = "2^, COS 7» = -^, (5) 

and angles px, nvi ^^s with the axes given by 

cos V» = cos Vp COS Sx + COS 7n COS €g ; 

COS Vy = COS Vp COS Oy + COS ^n COS ^y ; j- . . • • (6) 

COS 7z = COS Tfp COS Bz + COS 7n COS €s. 

Let the tangent T make the angles ^«, ^, ^« with the axes. 
Then we have for the tangential component of the external forces 

T =Fx cos rifx -^ FyCoai/fy + Fz COB t/fg. .... (7) 

In equation (7) we take components in the direction of motion 
positive, in the opposite direction negative. 

If there is friction there must always be pressure between the 
particle and curve or surface, or the reaction on the particle must 
always be away from the curve or surface. 

We have then for the friction, when there is any, 

where m is the coefficient of kinetic friction. The direction of the 
friction is always opposite to the direction of the motion. The 
resultant tangential force is then 

T—F=T'-'MN, 
or 

T — F=:FxCO&ifx + FyCOBify¥FzCOBifz — MN. . . (8) 

The resultant reaction R (figure, page 118) lies in the plane of 
^and Tend makes the angle of friction <p with N, so that 

R=VN' + M'N* = A-VTTT? = -JL^ (9) 

cos (p 

If T^ 2^ = 0, we have equilibrium. If there is no equilibrium, 
T— F must be greater or less than zero, and hence 

T ' 

>M (10) 



N< 
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For a smooth curve or surface /< = 0, F = 0. For a straight line 



wv' 



or plane p = oo and = 0. 

P 
Beaetion— External Forces Zero. — If there are no external 
forces we have Fx = 0, Fy = 0, J?« = 0. Hence from (3) Nn = 0, and 
from (4) and (5) N= Np and 7;p = 0, Vn = 90*, or the normal reaction 
lies in the radius of curvature. We have then from (2) 

2Vp_+— , 

always acting towards the centre of curvature. There can only he 
friction when there is pressure between the curve or surface and 
particle, that is, when J^Tp is away from the curve, or the particle is 
<m the concave side, 

Eeaction — All Forces Co-planar. — If all the forces are co-planar, 
J2' (figure, page 118) must lie in the plane of p and T, and hence Nn = 
and N= Np, or the normal reaction lies in the radius of curvature. 

Eeaction — Plane Curve in General. — For a plane curve in gen- 
eral we may take the plane of the curve that of XY; we have tnen 

egz=m% ^« = 90% €xz=90% ey = 90% €g=:0. . . (1) 

Hence from (2), page 119, 

Np=:-(FxCO&Bx+FyCO&By)-^ (2) 

H 

From (3), page 120, we have 

Nn==-Fz, . . (3) 

and from (4), page 120, 

jsr=VWTW. (4) 

From (5), page 120, we have then 

cos J7p=-=^, C0S7n=-^, • (5) 

and from (6), 

COB 7a; = COS Vp COS ©«, COS ffy = COS Vp COS By , COS r^z = COS 7n. (6) 

In order that there may be friction there must be pressure be- 
tween the curve and particle or N must act on the particle away 
from the curve. We nave then from (7), page 120, 

T = FxCo&tx + Fy cosily, . . • * • . (7) 
and the friction 

F = mN, 

always acting opposite to the direction of motion. 
The tangential force is then 

T—F=FxCOSifx+FyCO&ify''MN. .... (8) 

If T— jP = 0, there is equilibrium. If there is no equilibrium, 
T — jP is greater or less than zero, or 

^> 
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If the curve is a straight line p = oo, = 0. For a smooth 

curve /I = 0, jP = 0. 

Beaction — Plane Curve — Co-planar Forces. — ^For a plane curve 
when all the forces are in the plane of the curve, we have 

F, = 0, and i^n = (1) 

The preceding equation then becomes 

We have also 

i7i, = 0, 1/11 = 90; 

cos Vx= COSOjc, COS7y=COS0y, COS 7« = 0; 

cos^«= sinOjB, cos^y=cosO«, cos^«=:0; 

T=i^a;SinOa;+i^y CO6 0«; ^ 

F = MNp; 
T-F=(Fx&inOx + FyCOBBx)^MNp. . . . . (0 
If there is no equilibrium, 

' ^%^ (5) 

AMft Awl 

If the curve is a straight line, p = oo, — = 0. For a smooth 

curve // =r 0, jP = 0. 

Reaction Due to Eotation of the Path. — If a particle of mass m 

moves on any curve, it has in general two accelerations with 

reference to the curve, one, /<, tangent to 

if 
the curve and one, fn = — , directed towards 

the centre of curvatm*e, where v is the 
velocity and p the radius of curvature. 

The reaction along the radius of curva- 
ture due to motion in the curve alone is 

/> tti/if 

^ then — . The actual acceleration / of the 

particle is the resultant of ft and/n , or 

and it makes the angles a and b with ft and fn given by 

ft , fn 

cosa = -y-, cos 6=^. 

The same holds true if curve and particle have any common 
motion of translation with or without acceleration. 

If, however, the curve rotates about an axis we have a relative 
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acceleration due to rotation, besides the relative accelerations ft 

and/n. 

Thus, if u is the relative velocity in the curvCj. 
PiPa = v^ is the distance along the curve described 
by the point in an indefinitely small time t. Let the 
curve rotate with the angular velocity 00 about an 
axis parallel to P'O which makes the angle ^ with the 
element of the relative path PiPi. Then the angle 
P^OC = oot^ and while the particle moves to Pa the 
curve moves to PiC If then fr is the acceleration 
due to rotation of the particle with reference to the 

curve, we have 




P%C = -^frt* = rf sin ^ . o)^, or /r = — 2qov sin 



(1) 



Equation (1) gives the acceleration of the particle with reference 
to the curve, and it acts in the direction Cd in the figure, opposite 
to the direction of rotation at right angles to the plane of the axia 
and element of the path. 

If the particle is constrained to remain on the curve, the reactum 
of the curve will evidently be in the opposite direction, CaC, or in 
the direction of rotation at right angles to the plane of the axis and 
element of the path. 

We have then for the reaction of the curve due to rotation 



mfr = 2m(ov sin ^, 



(2> 



acting in the direction of rotation at right angles to the plane of the 
axis and element of the path. 

The reaction of the curve due to rotation, then, is equal to twice 
the product of the mass and relative velocity v, the angular velocity 
00 and the sine of the angle i> which the element of the relative patk 
m^kes tvith the line through the particle parallel to the aans. It» 
direction is at right angles to the plane of this line and element^ and 
it acts in the direction given by the rotation, (Compare page 216, 
Vol. I, Kinematics ; also page 24.) 

[Constrained Motion — (General Equations.* — Suppose a body sliding 
on a rough curve or surface. We can replace it (page 66) by a particle of 
equal mass m at any point of contact P, 
given by the co-ordinates a?, y, z. Let the 
particle have the velocity v in the direction 
PT along the tangent at P. Let p be the 
radius of curvature at the point P. 

Let R be the reaction of the curve mak- 
ing the angle of kinetic friction <f> with the 
normal reaction N. We can resolve R into 
the normal reaction iVand the friction 

p=>Mjy; 

where /< is the coefficient of kinetic friction. 
The friction F always acts opposite to the 
direction of motion. 




^r 



* students not familiar with the Calculus should omit the rest of this 
chapter. 
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Let the normal reaction if make the angles rfp and tfn with the radios 
of cnryatnre p and the perpendicular through P to the plane of p and PT*, 
and the angles VxyVy^ Vz with the axes. 

Let Ifp be the component of the normal reaction If along the radios of 
corvatare, and let the radios of corvatore make the angles ^xy^y, ^m with 
the axes. 

Let the direction of motion PT make the angles fx^i^pi fu with the 
axes, so that 

Let Nn be the component of the normal reaction i^Tat right angles to 
the plane of p and P7, making the angles «x i ^v > 6s with the axes. 

If the particle moves on a surface there can be no reaction Nn at right 
angles to the direction of motion. For a surface, then, the normal reaction 
Jf must act along the radius of currature and N = ifp. 

The same holds true for a curve unless the particle is a ring with the 
«urve passing through it, or the curve is a hollow tube with the particle 
inside. 

Let all the forces and reactions upon the body, except the friction and 
reaction at the point P, be Pi , Pt , etc., making with the axes the angles 

(tti » fii J r»), (a« » fi* , r«), etc. 

Then the resultant components Pa^, Py, Fg parallel to the axes are 
given by 

P«= Pi COS ai + Pt cos ai + . . . = ^Pcos a; ^ 

Py = PiC0S/5i + P,cos/»« + . .. = 2Poos>8; U • • 0) 

Fg = Fi COS Xi + Pt cos y^f + . . . = 2Pcos y. J 

The same conventions as to signs hold as in equations (1), page 119. 

If these forces alone act, we have unconstrained motion. 

Motion on a Curve, — If there is friction, there must always be pressure 
between the curve and ^rticle, or iVmust always act on the particle away 
from the curve. The friction is then 

F^^Mir, 

virhere m is the coefficient of kinetic friction. This friction is always oppo- 
site to the direction of motion, or is a retarding force. 

We have then for the components along the axes of the forces acting on 
the particle 

(Px „ ^ „dx 

m^ = Fx+ Jf COB Vx— f*N-^\ 

d^y dy ,rt\ 

m^ = Py + iVcos^y — /^iV"^; \ (2) 

d^z dg 

If jy is zero, the motion is unconstrained. Equations (2), togethei with 
the equation of the curve, determine the motion. 
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Since the particle is constrained to move on the curve, the motion along 
any normal is zero. We have then as conditions of constraint 

dx cos i?x + dy cos 7fy + dz cos tfz = 0; \ 

dx cos Bx + dy cos By + dz cos Bz = 0; > , . . , (8) 

dx cos €x + dy cos €y + dz cos €« = 0. ) 

Also, since the resultant force at right angles to the plane of p and PT 
is zero and the force along the radius of curvature always acting towards 

. ^^ -L 
the centre of curvature is — , we have 

d^x , dhf ^ d^z 

^008 e, + ^008 *, + ^ cose, = 0; 

11 we multiply equations (2) severally hy cos Bx y cos By ^ cos B% and add» 
we have, since 

N^ = iV 008 VxCOsBx -{- iV^GOS pyCOSBy -^ JVoos Vz oos Bz, 

after reducing by (3) and (4), 

Iff,= -^ {Fx cos Bx + Fycos By + Fz cos Bz) + — . ... (5) 

This is the same as equation (2), page 119, and the conventions for signs 
are the same as there indicated. 

If we multiply equations (3) severally py cos 6a; , cos 6]^ , cos ez and add^ 
we have, since 

JVn = If cos tfx cos €x + ZVCOS Tfy CO% €y •{• JfCOS ffz OOS 6s, 

after rednoing by (8) and (4), 

JTn = — {Fx oos €x •\- Fy cos €y -{- Fz cos €z). ... (6) 

This is the same as equation (8), page 180, and the conventions for signs 
are the same as there inaicated. 

We have then, as on page 120, the resultant normal reaction 

jsr =^WTNr?y (7) 

making the angles pf, , Pn with the radius of curvature and the normal to 
the plane of p and PT given by 

COS J7p = j^, cos Vn = -^, (8) 

and angles Vxytfy^ Vz with the axes given by 

cos Tfx = cos 7p cos Bx + cos tfn, cos €x\ \ 

cos tfy = cos Vp cos By + cos Tfn COS 6^; > (9) 

cos tjz = COS 7p cos Bz + cos tjn COS e». ) 
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We have also 

d /dx\ d [dy\ d fd^ 

~»'''=^idFJ' '^^='f*di[diy '^^'=f^\ds} • <i"^ 

where p is always to be taken away from the centre of caryatore or posi- 
tive, and is given by 



d^ 



dx dy dz 
If we multiply equations (2) severally by ^, ^, — and add, we have, 

since daj^ + dy* + dte* = (fo*, after reducing by (3), remembering that 

Id^x dx dV dy.d^z dz\ _ dv 
^\d^ 'ds'^d^'ds dF'ds)^ ^dt 
for the resultant tangential force 

dv dx __ dv dz 

If r is the tangential component of the external forces we have 



and 



dv 



«. dx dv dz 



This is equation (7), page 120. 

The resultant reaction E lies in the plane of JIT and jT, and makes the 
angle of friction <p with iVso that 

R = YJp + /i«i!r« = IfVm? = -^ (18) 

COS 

Again, if we multiply equations (2) severally by dx, dy, dz and add, we 

dv 
have, after reduction by (8), for the differential toork, m-Ti . da, since 



dt 



d^xdx + d^ydy + d^z dz 1 Jda?-\- dy^+dz 



-1=^5?) = ^^^ = ^^' 



dt" "" 2 "'V d^ 

mvdv = Fxdx + Fjfdy + Fgdz - jnim = (T — Mlf>ds. . . (14) 
If we integrate (14) and let v = Vi when ^ = 0, we have for the work 



^mi^ - ^ mvi^ = J {T'-nN')ds = I^FafiLx-^-Fydy^-F^-^fiUfds). 



(15) 
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That is, the gain of kinetic energy is equal to the work done (page 87). 

lEquation (15) gives the velocity v. 

ds 
Since ^ = ;j^» we have from (15) 

dt= '^ 






=j^. . . (16) 

{Fxda> + Fu^V + ^xdz — ftNds) 



Plane Curve in General. — If the curve is a plane curve we may take 

^^ dy 

the plane of the curve that of JT. We have then (& = 0, cos 8x = ^, 

cos Qy = -^i cos Qz = 0, COS €x = 0, COS €y = 0, cos €z = 1. Hence 
as 

^'=-('-g *'•§)-=?. « 

where p is always positive; 

Nn = -Fz, (2) 

N^i^N^Nr?; (8) 

COS Tfp = -^-, cos vn = •^; (4) 

dy dx 

cos j;af = cos ^p^» cos 77y = cos Vp^, cos ?/« = cos j/n; . (5) 

^=-^-^+^*^ <"> 

The friction F is given by 

ff = MJy* •••••••••• C7) 

The resultant tangential force is 

The work is 

g^i^ — gW»t?i* = J(Fxdx + -Fydy — juMs). ... (9) 
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We haye from (9) 



cU = 



ds 



Ui* + — J(Fgax + F^y - fiNda)} 



i- . . . (10) 



If all the forces are in the plane of the enrre we have in these equationa 

^s = 0, ir» = 0, Jf = ifp , COB 7^ = 1, 006 Jfn = 0. 

2. Motion on a SorfiMo. — ^Let the equation of the snrfaoe be 

where u is a function of x^ y, 2, Let 
du du du 

^=di' ^=^' ^=di' '^ iP+r*+w^<r. 

The normal reaction for a surface is, as we have seen (page 118), always 
along the radius of curvature, or jr= Ifp. Let the radius of cunrature 
make the angles Ox , 0y , 0< with the axes. Then its direction-cosines are 



cos 6» = 7J, cos Oy s= 75, COS 0« = -g-. 



(1) 



If, then, in equations (2), page 124, we put B in place of 17, we have for 
the resultant components pajrallel to the axes of all the foroes aeting upon 
the piurticle 



d^x _ U dx 



dt' 



ds 



n^^Fy+ir^^uJT:^; 



d^z 



W 



ds 
.ds 



^^=^' + ^'n'-''^^\ 



dt 



Q 



ds'} 



• ••••• (S/ 



Proceeding then just as before, we find 



^=^;.= .(^k£±iLL+^^!^, 



(8) 



with the same conyentions as to signs as in equation (5), pase 125. If J!^ 
comes out negatiye with reference to the surface there is nolriction. 
We also haye 



dx dy ds 



""ds 



'ds' 



(4) 



and 



*^^ ^ « «^ «^y «w^ 



'ds 



ds 



*ds 



with the same conyentions as to sign as in equations (11), (12), page 126. 
We also haye 



1 1 /»* pt 

-m«*--wiri»= / (T-MN)dsz=z I (F^dx+Fydy-^Ft^^MlTds), 



(«) 
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and 



^+i/'io^-''^>*T 



d8 



[vx^ + —y {Fasdx + Fj^y + Fz^z - piNdsA 



(7) 



with the same conventions as to sign as in equations (15), (16), page 137. 
If the surface is smooth, >u = in all equations. 

OOR. If the surface is smooth and there are no external forces we 
have )U z= 0, J^a? = 0, Fy = 0, -Fi = 0. In this case the only force acting 



mv^ 



upon the particle is iVp = -— • always acting towards the centre of curva- 

ture along the radius of curvature and therefore always at right angles to 
the direction of motion. There is then no change of speed and v is constant 
in magnitude at every point of the path. There is then no change of kinetic 
energy, and hence no work is done by or against the normal reaction iVJ,. 

The raditM of curvctture of the path on the surface nvust ther^ore he 
constant. 

Such a line on a surface is called a geodesic line. 

From equations (2), page 124, we have in this case 

dPx cPy (Pz 
ffi——T *Wr--— tn—- , 

dP _ dp _ dt^ _mff ^ "-- 

U ^ V '^ W " pQ' ' \.. 

d^ 
Dividing by «• = -=^^ we have 



d^x ^y d^z 
d? d^ d^ 1 



(8) 



U V W pQ 
Equations (8) are then the equations of a geodesic line on a surface. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1) Find the motion of a particle on a curve under tlie auction of fric- 
tion and the curve reaction only. 

[Ans. In this case we have the external forces zero, or Fy = 0,Fx = 0, Fz = 0. 

Hence jy» = 0, ilT = ilTp = , or the normal reaction is always along the 

radius of curvature and acts towards the centre of 
curvature. In order that there may be friction 
JV"p must always be positive with reference to the 
curve, hence the particle must be on the concave 
side of the curve. 
The friction is then 

„ -_ m# 

F= uNa = ^ , 

ft 

actinc; always opposite to the direction of motion. 

The reaction R makes an angle with the normal always equal to the angle 
of frieticMi ^, so that m ^ tan 0. 
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We have then 



ft poos ^ 

The tangential force is 

mdv fM? do «* 



ded. 
From (1) we have 



or the motion is retarded. 



or, since fx2< = d». 



*=-4 ^> 

?=-A (8) 

Integrating (3), we have, if Oi is the initial yelodty when t = and • = 0, 



. . . . . (4) 



Integrating (3), we have 



« / df 



logn -- = — /x I - , or « = «,« •^^ (6) 



But ~ =z dO = the angle between two saoceasiye tangents, hence if is the 
angle between the tangents for the initial and final positions, 

e = t,,d-'^*, (6) 

where e = 2.718282 = base of Naperian system of logarithms. 

If the curve is a circle p is constant and equal to the radius r, and we 
have from (4) and (5) 

e, -^ -^ 

T 

and 

. . = Jlogn(l + ^.). 

© = llognfl+^4 

(3) Find the motion of a particle on a cycloid, neglecting /Hdion. 

Ans. Let the initial position be Pi at the height CHi = h above C, and the 

speed at Pi be zero, and at P be o. 
We have then the gain of kinetic equid 
to the loss of potential energy, or 

^nvD^ = mg(h ^ y); .-. o=r 4/^A-y). 

We can then find the motion as on page 157, Vol. I, Kinematics. 

(3) Find the motion of a particle on a circle^ neglecting friction. 

Ads. We have as before v = i^2g{h — y). We can then find the motion 
as on page 159, Vol. I, Kinematies. 
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(4) Find the motion of a particle on a conical surface^ neglecting 
friction, 

[Ans. Let the angle of the cone be a and the axis vertical. Let the particle 
be at P and have the velocity 'o in any 
direction, and let its distance AP from 
the vertex be 2, and the distance GP 
from the axis be r. Take A as origin 
and let the angle of r with the axis of 
Xbe^. 

Then we have 

^ + y' + *' = ^» 



or, since I = 

cos a 

u = X + y« -)- e» 
Hence (page 128) 



cos^ a 



= 0. 



dz \ cos' a I 



(1) 




or, smce z 



Hence 



tan a = r and z\l — ) = — « tan* a, 

\ cos' a J ' 



W= - Srtana. 



(^= IP+V*+W* = 4r\l + tan' a) = 



4r« 



cos' a* 



or 



« = 



COS a 



We have then from equations (2), page 128, since // = 0, i^i = 0, F^ = 0^, 
Fm= -mg, 



tPx _ jycos a X 
d^p __ JTcos a y 



dn 



m r 

ilTsln a 



m 



-g- 



(3) 



We have also from (8), page 128, since p = 



towards the centre of curvature or negative in direction, 

mtj' cos a 



T fWO 

, and — is always 

cos a p 



J^ = — mg sin a — 



(8) 



From equation (6), page 128, we have for // = 
^ mv* — 2 rmx* = # — mgdz = 



1 - 2), .... (4) 
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where Zi is the ordinate for the initial position of P. That is, the gain of 
kinetic equals the loss of potential energy. 

If we multiply the first of equations (2) by y and the second by x and sub- 
tract, we have 



dx dy 
y — 33-« = 0, or -7^ - ±x = Const (5> 



dt 



dt 




But equation (5) gives the moment of the horizon- 

0( dB 

~ tal velocity rr- with reference to the axis of Z. 

at 

y Hence 



dB 
r'-r: = Const. 



(8) 



If we suppose then the initial velocity Vx to he hori- 
zontal at the distance Ti , we have from (6) 

.dB dB r, e, _. 

at at T z 

dB 
Equation (7) gives the horizontal velocity r— . The vertical velocity is 

dz dz 

•^, and its component along AF (figure, page 131) is -r- . We have then 

uv at • cos cc 



* ■" \dt) ^ \dt,cosa) ''' 2« ^ \dt.coaa) ' 
If we put this value of v* equal to that found in (4), we have 

If we put h = = height due to initial velocity, we obtain 

2g 

\dtj « 



• • • 



(8> 



or 



2g cos' a 



fdzV 2g^coi 

\dt) "" «' 



(z — 2i)[e' - Ae — hzi]. 



(9) 



Equation (9) shows that there are two values of z for which the vertical com- 

dz 
ponent of the velocity — - is zero. One is e = 2i , the other, Sa. is given by put- 

az 

ting the last factor on the right of equation (9) equal to zero. This gives 
2a« - hZi- Ux =0, or e> =- 2 A + |/ f ^^j + /i^i- • 

«)i* 1 



(10) 



We see from this that 



0s is greater than Zx when h = -q— > ^x , or ^, > \gzx\ 



z% is equal to Zx 



t)i' 



when h — ^—^Zxt or «, = ^gzx\ 



-J 8 ■* 

z^ is less than Zx when h-= ^ <-^x y or t)i < V'^'ei. 
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Di' 1 

In the first case, when A = ^ is greater than ^i , or the initial horizontal 

Telocity Vi is greater than ^ffZi , the particle traces a spiral on the surface and 
wHl rise through a distance e^ — 0i , to a point where £« is given by (10). At 
this point the particle remains in a horizontal plane and describes continually 

a horizontal circle of radius r% = z^ tan a = s,- with the constant speed Vi. 

The periodic time is then 

^^2*r.^2*r. 

«i* 1 

In the second case, when A = ^ is equal to ^i , or the initial horizontal 

Telocity Vi = ^gzi, the particle remains in the horizontal plane in which it 
starts. Its periodic time is 

« = ?P- m 

Vi* 1 

In the third case, when A = ^r- is less than ~ei , or the initial horizontal ve- 

2g a 

locity Vi is less than i/gzT, the particle traces a spiral on the surface and will 
fall through a distance Zi — «» to a point where es is given by (10). At this 
point the particle remains in a horizontal plane and its periodic time is given 

by (11). 

(5) Find the motion of a particle on a conical surface^ neglecting 
friction and the weight of the particle. 

[Ans. In the preceding example we have only to put ^ = 0. From equation 
(4), page 131, we see then that the speed does not change, and v=z Vi, Hence 
irom equation (8), page 182, we have 

— ^=^=zvGosa ,dt (1) 

Integrating, since when « = 0, 2 = 2i , we have 

|/2« — «i« = vtcosa • . • • . (2) 

"The greater the time t the more nearly (2) approaches to 

dz 
z =z vt cos a, or jt= 'O cos a, 

CLl 

The vertical velocity, then, approaches the limit t> cos a. 
From equation (7), page 132, we have 

iS ~" raj "" «* tan a * • \ ) 

Substituting the value of z from (2), we have 

sin a. dO = — cos a j- r^ (4) 

l + (-cosa) 

Integrating and letting 8 = Gi when ^ = 0, we have 

(0 — Oi)sin a = tan-if— cos a . ^J, (5) 

or * 

V cos a .t = Zi tan [(0 — 6i) sin a] (6) 
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If we insert this in (2)» we obtain 



^e - fi< = f, tan [(G - 6.) sin a], (7> 

cor 



Since — = — , we have 
fi ri 



9*1 

** ^ COS [(8 - e,) sin a]" ^^^ 



If we take the co-oidinate axes so thai the initial point of the path is in the 
plane of XZ^ we have Oi = 0, and 

^ ~ cos (d sin a) ^^^ 

Equation (10) shows that r = ao when 6 sin a: = ^. 

The anirle 6 = ^—, ffiyes then the position of that element of the conical 

® 2 sin a ° *^ 

surface which is an asymptote to the i>ath, or is tangent to the path at an 

infinite distance from the vertex. 

We have then, from (2), for the distance of the point above the vertex at- 

any time U 

f = 4/«i« -t- vH^ cos a. (11> 

The radius at this point is r = s tan a, and from (10) the angle described 
is given by 

cos(0 8ina) = ?i = — ^^ (12) 

^ 'rstana ^ ' 

(6) Find the motion of a partide on the surface of a sphere^ dis- 
regarding friction. 

fAns. Take the origin at the centre of the sphere. 
Then we have, if r is the radius, 

v = ai» + y» + *«-r» = 0; a> 

da? dy cfc 

We have then from equations (2), page 128, since ^ = 0, 

Fy = 0, Fz= - mg, 

d^t'm'r' dt^^m'r' (tt« ~ ^"^m'r * ' ^^ 

We have also from equation (3), page 128, since — always acts towards^ 

r 

the centre and is therefore negative in direction, 

^=^"^9--— (8> 
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From equation (6), page 128, we liave 

•^ww* — 5 mvi* = mff(»i — «), (4) 

where «, and 2i are the initial values of « and «. 

If we moltiply the first of equations (2) by y, the second by x, and subtract, 
we have 

tPx d^y ^ dx dy ^ ^ ,^. 

But equation (5) gives the moment of the horizontal velocity with reference 
to the axis of Z. If then we take the initial velocity «i horizontal at the distance 

^r* — «i* from the axis of Z^ we have 

^-^^^'V^^^^* (6) 

From (1) we have 

dx , df/ d§ ^M% 

Squaring (6) and (7) and adding, we have 

But*. + ^=^-*.and(j)*+(|)' = «.-(|)'. Hence 
From (8) we have 



. . . (8) 



(ir=<^ 






Di« 



or substituting the value of «* from (4) and putting — = ) 

or 

J^J-y=(£;-.eO[a5«-A«-(A0,+r«)] (9) 

Equation (9) shows that there are two values of » for which the vertical 
component of the velocity ^ is zero. One is 2 = 0ii the other, 09, is given by 
putting the last factor on the right of equation (9) equal to zero. This gives 

0,» - A0, = A0J + r*, or 0, = ^+|/a«i +r« + ^*. . . (10) 

We see from this that ___^..^ 
0s IS equal to 0i when h = — ^- — , or f)i = y ^ ; 



0s is greater than 01 when h > — 5 , or Vi > Jy ■ ■ ; 

«01 ' 01 

0,' — 7»* /ffiZi^ ^-7^\ 

0s is less than «i when h < —jr , or «i < 4/ ^^ . 

«8i r 0j 
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We see that «■ mnst always be negative in order that Vi may have a real 
▼aloe. Also, in the first case when the initial horizontal velocity 



.=/«a^. 



the particle rema ins in a h orizontal plane and describes continually a horizontal 
circle of radios ^r* — 1 1* with the constant speed Vi. The periodic time is then 



t = 



2it |/r* — «,• 



«i 



(11) 



If «i is greater or less thani/$!^^i__?_), the particle traces a spiral on the 

^ «i 

snrfaoe and will rise or fall through the distance Ss — ei to a point where s« is 
given by (10). At this point the ^urticle remains in a horizontal plane and its 
periodic time is given by (11). 

(7) Find the motion of a particle in a smooth straight tube which re- 
volves nnifoi'mly 7'ound a vertical axis to which it is perpendicular, 

[ Ans. Let x be the distance of the particle P of mass m from the centre of 

rotation C, let go be the angular velocity 
and let the initial velocity along the tube 
I be t)i away from C, The acceleration of 
***'*' the particle with reference to the centre is 
away or positive and equal to xoo*. We 
have then 

= -f- oal^x, ... (1) 



N->3mvti; 




Differentiating (2), we have 

dx 



dt* 

The general integral of this is 
x = Ae + ^t + 5e - •*. . 



« = —- = Aooe + -* — Booe - »*, 
at 



(8) 



(8) 



where e is the base of the Naperian system of logarithms and A and B are con- 
stants of integration. To determine these constants, let x = Xi and v = Vi 
when < = 0. We have then 



Hence 



Xi=:A + B and Vi = A<o — Boo, 



Substituting in (2) and (8), we have 

1 / , iJi\ +»/ , 1 / ®i\^-«»t. 

« = 2 (ail <»+«.]«+"'— gfsBiflu — «ij6'"*. 

Again, if we mnltiply both sides of (1) by 2dx, we hare • 

. d( — 1 = Zoci'xdx, or 3«(fe = ^ocfxdx. 



(4) 



(6) 



^dx 
2— - 
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Integrating, and making v = Vi for x= Xi ,we have 

i)« — ©I* = <»*»» — <»*aji*, (6) 

or the difference of the squares of the velocities in the tube equals the differ- 
ence of the squares of the velocities of rotation. 

From page 123 we have for the reaction of the tube on the particle 



iV = 2mv<o, 



(7) 



4USting in the direction of rotation. 

Substituting the value of v from (5) and (6), we have 



jy = m(XiQol* + t)ia>)e+"* — in(xiOO* - «i <»)«"*•*, 



(8) 



or 



JSr = 2moi> V«i' + <»V - «!*). , • W 

If we make Vi = Xioo, we have v = xoo; and if a; is the length of the tube, 

the particle leaves the end of the tube with the absolute velocity xoo ^^2, at an 
angle of 45** with the tube, and moves uniformly with that velocity after leaving 
the tube. 

We can also deduce (6) by the principle of kinetic energy as follows: 

From (7) the average reaction is — ^ — , the distance is * t. 

t 2 

The work done is then m(oi)^* — oo*Xi*). The initial absolute kinetic energy is 
—m{vi* + flo'aJi'), and the final absolute kinetic energy is ■^m{v*+a)*x*). Hence, 
since gain of kinetic energy is equal to work done, 

from which we obtain equation (6). 

If the initial velocity fix is towards the centre of rotation, we have only to 
take 'Ox negative and t? negative in the preceding equations. JV then is negative, 
or acts opposite to the direction of rotation. If in this case we suppose i? = 
when aj =r 0, we have, from (6), «Ji = — a?i(». If then the initial velocity towards 
the centre is equal to the velocity of rotation, the particle will arrive at the 
centre with a final velocity of zero. 

If the centre of rotation is outside the axis of the tube J.P, so that the 
radius vector r makes the angle e 
with the tube, we have for the normal 
reaction, from page 123, 



iV'= 2TOt>a) — mroo' sin e 



(10) 



aao 




mrio' 



which becomes zero when c = -;r- , and 

is positive or negative so long as v is 

greater or less than -j^. 

For the acceleration along the tube 
we have 

^x , , 

— = rtxr cos e = oo'aj, 

which is precisely the same equation as (1). Hence equations (4), (5), and (6) 
hold good still, and equation (6) becomes, since a;' = r' — a>, 
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or the diSerence of the sqiiares of the Telodties in th« tube equals tiie difieiwce 
of the squares of the yelocities of rotation. 

(8) Find the motion qf a particle in a smooth straight tube which 
revolves uniformlff about a wrtwU axis tohAeh makes an angle with the 

tube, 

[Ans. Let the tube make the angle a with the axis AC, and r be the radius 

of rotation at any instant, for which 
the length of the tube AP = x. 
The acceleration along APis 




tPx 



= ro9' sin cc. 



mrw^ 



dp 

or, since r = « sin a, 



di" 



= (o9 sin dfx. 



Comparing with the preceding ex- 
ample, we see that equations (4), (5), 
(6) hold if we replace oa in these 
equations by od sin a. 

We have also the normal reaction 
iTi = mroo* cos a, and from page 123 
the normal reaction Nt = f^nwat sin a. 

(9) Let the tube rotate uniformly in a vertical plane about a liorizontal 
axis, 

[Ans. We have in this case 

€Px 

— = «»aj — ^ COS oi^, (1) 

if we conceive the tube to be vertical when t = 0. The general integral of 
this equation is 



X = Ae**"* + J?d -•* + ~= cos »«. 



2i»* 



(2) 



Differentiating (2), we have 

dx 
di 



« = -TT = Aooe +•** — Booe ••* — -^ sin (att 



9 
2(0 



(3) 



where e is the base of the Naperian system of logarithms and A and B are con- 
stants of integration. To determine these constants let x ^ Xi and « = «i 
when t = 0. We have then 



aj, = -4 + 5 4- 



Ji 
2a> 



«» 



«i ~ Aco — Boa, 



Hence 



Substituting in (2) and (3), we have 



a 
A- — ^— cos €0^: 






(4) 



(8) 



» 
\ 
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From page 128 we have for^he normal reaction of the tube 

N = %m/om — mg«LiL(ot 



(6> 

(10) Let tTie tube be a plane curve rotating uniformly about an aoeis: 
perpendicular to the plane. 

[Ans. From page 128 we have for the normal 
reaction due to rotation ^mvoo aoting away from 
the centre of curvature C. 

The normal reaction due to the velocity v is 



Stnvto 



mv 



acting towards the centre of curvature 0. 

H 

The normal reaction due to the deflecting force 
along PO is mroo* sin e acting towards U. We 
have then for the normal reaction 






W= - 



nw* 



— mrao* sin e + 2mva>. . (1) 




From (1) we see that the normal reaction will be zero when 

V = peo ± Vp^oa^ — prw* sin 6. 



. (2> 

That is, for any position of the tube there are in general two velocities for 
which the normal reaction will be zero. 
The tangential acceleration is 



dv 
IT 



= rofj* cos e. 



(8> 



If we multiply both sides of (3) by 2d8, we have, since ds cos € = dr 

2^ dD = flo' . 2r dr. 
Integrating, and letting v = Vi when r = ri , we have 

0* — Vi* = <»'(r' — r»') 

or the difference of the squares of the velocities in the tube equals the differ- 
ence of the squares of the velocities of rotation. 

If the tube is a circle, r = ri and the speed v is constant. 

(11) Let the tube be a circle turning uniformly about a vertical diam- 



eter. 




[Ans. The acceleration towards i^ is 
JfP. (B* = r sin . fio*. 



The acceleration towards C is then 



sin Q 



= roo*. The* 



vertical component of this is roo* cos B, The vertical 
acceleration is then rool^ cos B —g. 



The tangential component is then 



mg 

Integrating (1), we have 



d?B 

fl^ r -Tj- = (r<»* cos 6 — ^) sin 6. 



a> 



(: 



— V= G)« 8in« + ^ cos © + Const. 
dt) ^r ^ 



(2> 



If the particle is projected from the lowest point with the angular velocity^ 
<»i , we have from (2) 

ajj« = ^ 4- Const., or Const = <»i« - A 
r r 
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Hence 

This will be zero when has a valae determined by the equation 

COB'9- ^,0089 = 1--^+^*. 
roD* ror ' CO* 



or 



COS© = —.± 



A'-^^^^'S- 



C0i' 4:0 \q 

So long then as — - > -~, or <»i' > ~, both values of oos d are nu- 

fi>' raj* r 

merically greater than 1, and the motion is therefore one of continuous 

Tevolation. 

If a>,* = ™, we have — = for cos 6 = — 1, and therefore the particle 
T at 

•comes to rest at the highest point. In this case the square of the initial 

velocity is Ui* = r'coj* = 4r^, or the velocity is that due to the diameter. 

Hence if a particle is projected from the lowest point with a velocity due to 

the diameter it will come to rest at the highest point whether the circle is 

fixed or revolving— a simple instance of conservation of energy (page 87). 



If 091* < -^, there is but one possible value of cos 0, and therefore the 

T 

particle will oscillate about the lowest point. 

d*0 
The position of equilibrium of the particle is found by putting -^ = 0. If 

we denote the corresponding value of AGP by 6', we have 

co8«'=£, (4) 

TOOT 

To find the time of a small oscillation about this position let ^ be the angle 
of displacement ; then, since = 0' 4- ^, and rjj is very small, we have from (1) 



= — <»* sin* 0' . ^, nearly, by (4), 



^ = «» sin {V + ^)| cos (6- + ^) - X.J 



Multiplying both sides by r, we have the tangential acceleration 

^' = -(«'-&>• 

The motion is therefore harmonic, and from page 106, Vol. I, Kinematics, 
the time of oscillation is 

y^<»4 _ g% 

That there may be a position of equilibrium other than the highest or 
lowest point, we must have by (4) 



<»> 



f^- 



We see then from (5) that a small oscillation is always possible when there 
is a position of equilibrium other than the highest or lowest point. 



OHAPTEE X. 
KINETICS OF A SYSTEM. TRANSLATION. 

APPLICATION OF LAW OP ENERGY. EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL FORCES. CON- 
SERVATION OF CENTRE OP MASS. CONSERVATION OF MOMENTUM. CON- 
SERVATION OF MOMENTS. CONSERVATION OP AREAS. IMPACT. DIRECT 
CENTRAL IMPACT. INELASTIC IMPACT. ELASTIC IMPACT. EARTH CON- 
SOLIDATION. PILE-DRIVING. OBLIQUE CENTRAL IMPACT. FRICTION OF 
IMPACT. STRENGTH OF IMPACT. IMPACT OP BEAMS. 

Application of Law of Energy. — We have seen (page 87) that the 
gain or loss of energy of a particle is equal to the work done by or 
against the non-conservative forces acting on that particle. Hence 
for a system of particles the gain or loss of energy of the system 
must be equal to the algebraic sum of the works done by or against 
the non-conservative forces acting upon all the particles of the 
system. The law of energy then applies to systems of particles. 

External and Internal Forces.— The forces acting on a system of 
particles may be divided into two classes, those acting between tha 
particles of a system and external bodies, called external forces, 
and those acting between the particles of the systems themselves, 
called internal forces. The internal forces may be mutual attrac- 
tions, explosive forces, reactions exerted during collision, or the 
stresses or tensions in connecting strings. 

The internal forces between any two particles of a system must 
always be equal in magnitude and opposite in direction. 
^ Conservation of Centre of Mass.— The motion of the centre of 
mass of a system is the same as if all the forces were applied with- 
out change in magnitude or direction to a particle of mass equal to- 
the mass of the system placed at the centre of mass (page 75, Vol. 
II, Statics). 

But since the internal forces between any two particles of a sys- 
tem are equal and opposite, they can have no effect upon the motion 
of the centre of mass. 

The motion of the centre of mass of any system is unaffected by 
internal forces between the particles of that system. 

This IS called the principle of ** conservation of the centre of 
mass.'^ 

Conservation of Momentum. — Let the particles mi, wa, wis, etc., 
of a system have velocities Vi, t?a, Vs, etc., in any given direction. 
Then if iif is the combined mass of the system and y'the velocity of 
the centre of mass in that direction, we must have by the preceding 
principle the momentum (page 32) MV of the system equal to the 
algebraic sum of the momentum of every particle, or 

MV = miVi + m,Va + m»v» + . , . = 2mv. 
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Now, since the motion of the centre of mass is unaffected hy 
internal forces, it follows that 

Tfie momentum of any system is unaffected by internal forces 
between the particles of that system^ and is always equal to the 
algebraic sum of the momentum of the particles. 

This is callea the principle of ** conservation of momentum." 

Conservation of Moments. — The force acting upon any particle 
of a system is the resultant of the external and internal forces act- 
ing on that particle. If we take any point as a point of moment, 
the moment of this resultant is equal to the algebraic sum of its 
components. But since the internal forces between any two parti- 
cles of a system are eoual in magnitude and opposite m direction, 
the algebraic sum of the moments of all the internal forces is zero. 

Hence, the algebraic sum of the moments of the forces acting 
upon all the particles of a system is not affected by the internal 
forces betiveen the particles of that system, and is always equal to 
the algebraic sum of the moments of the external forces themselves. 

"This is called the principle of the ** conservation of moments." 

Conservation of Areas. — Let / be the acceleration of any particle 
of a system of mass m due to the external force acting upon it, and 
V the change of velocity in the direction of / in the indefinitely 

small time t. Then the external force is mf or -r-. Let p be the 

lever-arm of the force with reference to any point of moments. 

Then the moment of the external force is mfp or —r^. This 

moment, as we have seen, is not affected by the internal forces of 
the system. 

But the moment vp of the velocity is equal to twice the areal 
velocity of the radius vector, and the moment /p of the acceleration 
is equal to twice the areal acceleration of the radius vector (page 
65, Vol. I, Kinematics). 

Hence the principle of conservation of moments may be stated 
as follows : 

The algebraic sum of the prodxicts of the masses of the particles 
of a system by the areai velocity or areal acceleration of ectch radius 
vector is unaffected by the internal forces. 

It follows that the areal velocity or the areal ax^celeration of the 
radius vector of any particle of a system is not affected by the in- 
ternal forces of the system. 

This is called the principle of " conservation of areas." 



EXAMPLES. 

(1) Two particles of masses m\ and m« at a distance S\ are ini- 
tially at rest on a smooth horizontal plane, and attract each other 
with uniform force. After a time t the greater mass m« has a 
velocity v%. Find the velocity Vi of the mass mi, the internal force, 
the distance s apart at the end of the time t^ and the position of the 
centre of mass, 

Ans. Let v be the velocity of the centre of mass. Then, since there are no 
external forces and Ui and «a are opposite in direction, we have by the con- 
servation of momentum 

(wi-|-w»i)t) = wii^i — fn,%'0%. 

But the centre of mass is originally at rest, and, since there are no eztemiJ 
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forces, by the conservation of the centre of mass it must remain at rest. Hence 
^=0, and 

miVi — fiiaOi = u, or Vi = . 

Since the internal force is uniform, the distance passed over hj mi is 
■^, and by mt, -it The distance apart is then 

The internal force is —^ or— ~ poundals. Since these forces are equal 

t t 

and opposite, we have 

— r— = 0, or, as before, miVi — w»««)« = 0. 

t t 

The distance of the centre of mass from mi at the start is ; «i, and 

mi -j- Wa 

from ma, r — *»• At the end, ^ — s and -^ — «. 

mi -\- TWa till -|- Wa mi -\- W»a 

If mi = 50 lbs., mt = 100 lbs., «a = 10 ft. per sec., t = 1/20 sec, «i = 8 
ft., we have 

9i = 20 ft. per sec., « = 2.25, force = 50 poundals, distance of centre of 
mass from mi and ma at start 2 ft. and 1 ft., and at end 1.5 ft. and 0.75 ft. 

(2) In the preceding example suppose the particles have an initial 
angular velocity about the centre of mass of <»i radians per sec. 
Find the final angular velocity a>. 

Ans. Let Vi be the distance of mi from the centre of mass at the start, and 
r its distance at the end. Then the areal velocity of the radius vector at the 
start is ri'coi , and at the endr*oo. There are no external forces, and by the con- 
servation of areas the areal velocity of the radius vector is not affected by inter- 
nal forces. We have then 



r*oo = ri*(»i, or a? = —5-00, 



From the preceding example, ri = r^ — «i and r = 5 a. 

mi -|- mt mi -f- mt 

Hence 

Taking the numerical values of the preceding example, 

" = alp*' = sms'"' = **«"• 

We see then thaA the (ingukir teloeUy increases as the pcvrHeHes apptoaeh the 
centre of m^ass. 

(3) What effect has the bursting of a bomb upon the motion of its 
centre of mass f 

Ans. None whatever. By the law of conservation of the centre of mass, 
the motion of the centre of mass of the system, neglecting all resistances of the 
air, etc., and all external forces, is not sJffected. 

(4) A projectile of nutss mi is thrown with a velocity Vi from a 
cannon of mass mt. Find the velocity of recoil of the cannon. 
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Ans. The motion of the centre of mass of the system is not affected bj th» 
explosion. We have then, since the velocities are in different directions, 



fiii«i — ffhf>t = v» or Vt ^ — Ci. 

fn% 

See also example 20, page 64. 

(5) Two masses Pand Q hang over a smooth puUey by means of 
a perfectly flexible ineoetensible string without mass. Disregarding 
the mass of the pulley , find the motion. (The student should com- 
pare with the sottUions of pages 8 and 53.) 

Ans. Let a be the radius of the pulley and P the larger mass. By the con- 
servation of moments the algebraic sum of the moments 
of the forces acting upon all the particles is unaffected 
by internal forces and equal to the algebraic sum of the 
moments of the external forces. 

The external forces are Pg and Qg acting down and 
the reaction B acting up at the centre of the pulley. 
Let / be the acceleration of P and Q. Then the forces- 
acting on the particles are iy acting down and Q/" act- 
ing up. If then we take C as the centre of moments 
we hare 

- ijra - C/« = - Pffa + Qga, 




or 



/= 



(P-QHT 

P+Q ' 



The tension of the string on the left is Q(g — f), and 
Pg Pf of the string on the right P(ff — /). (See example 1^ 
page 68.) 
The reaction E is then 

If then we take moments about B, we have 

— QfX2a=:Qgx2a-JSa. 
If we take moments about A, we have 

— PfX 2a = -JV X2a + Ba. 
If we substitute the value of B, we have in both cases, just as before, 

. i P-Q)g 
J- p+q • 

(6) In the preceding example take friction Of the axle into 
account (See Example 5, page 77.) 

Impact. — When two moving bodies come in collision the straight 
line normal to the surfaces at the point of contact is the line of 
impact. If the centre of mass of the two bodies is upon this 
line, the impact is called central impact; if not, we have eccentric* 
impact. 

When we consider the direction of motion, we can distinguish 
direct impact when the line of impact coincides with the direction. 
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Fio. 1. 



of motion, and oblique impact when the line of impact does not 
coincide with the direction of motion. fio. 2. 

Thus in Fig. 1 if the two 
bodies move in the directions Ui 
and lea we have oblique central 
impact, and in Fig. 2 we have 
oblique eccentric impact. If in 
Fig.l the directions of motion Ui 
and Wa coincided with CiOa we 
should have direct central im- 
pact. If in Fig. 2 the direc- 
tion of motion Wi coincided 
with C\N, and Wa were parallel, 
we should have direxit eccentric impact. 

Direct Central Impact — General Equation. — We can evidently 
consider the bodies in direct central impact as particles. Let mi 
and ux be the mass and initial velocity of one particle before impact 
and ma and Ui the mass and initial velocity of the other before 
impact. Let Ux be greater than t*a and in the same direction. Let 
the direction of ux be positive, the opposite direction negative. 

When the particles meet there is a short interval of Compression, 
at the end of which both masses have the common velocity v. If 




mi 



Q 



m\ tn% 



CO- 



'Ui 



fJla 

G- 



■•-tti 






'Va 



the particles are inelastic they remain in contact with this velocity. 
If they are elastic there is another short interval of expansion, at 
the end of which mi has the final velocity Vx less than wi, and ma 
the final velocity Va greater than Ui. All velocities in any given 
direction, as the direction of Wi, are to be taken as positive and in 
the opposite direction negative. 

Now by the principle of conservation of centre of mass, since 
there are no external fbrces, the motion of the centre of mass is 
unaffected by impact and is constant both before, during and after 
impact. Also by the principle of conservation of momentum the 
momentum of the system is always equal to the algebraic sum of 
the momentum of the particles. 

We have then before impact, if v is the velocity of the centre 
of mass, which must be the same as the common velocity at the 
end of compression, 

miWi + maWa = (mi + ma)v, (1) 

and after impact 

mxVx + maVa = (mi + ma)t? (2) 

From (1) and (2) we have for the common velocity of the bodies 
at the end of the period of compression, or the uniform velocity of 
tiie centre of mass. 



v = 



niiUi + maWa miVi + m^Va 



mi + ma 



nil + ma 



(3) 
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Hence 

niiUi + mtth = miVi + m%Vi, ) 

or [ (D 

miUi — miVi := mtVt — fUsi^. ) 

That is, 

the momentum before equaU the momentum after impact^ or 
the momentum lost by one body equals the momentum gained by 
the other. 

In equations (I) velocities opposite in direction to Ui are to be 
taken as negative. 

Compression and Compressive Stress. — Let the cross-section of the 

bodies be Ai and A3, their lengths h and 

h , 1^ Za, and coefficients of elasticity Ei and 

ili. Then if the limit of elasticity is not 
^* exceeded we have by the law 01 elasti- 
city (page 281, Vol. II, Statics), for the 
compressive strains, 

Fix Fly 



1 '« 

El E« 

— 



^1 — >4 XT' » ^« — 



A^Ex' ^' ~ AtE ' 

where F is the compressive stress between the two bodies. 
For the sake of simplicity we can put 

F AxEx F _ A.E. _ 

AE 
We can call the quantity — p the hardness of a body. 

The *' hardness " of a body, then, is measured by the ratio of the 
stress in pounds to the resmting strain in inches or feet, provided 
the limit of elfiisticity is not exceeded. It is given then in pounds 
per inch or pounds per foot. We have then, in general, 

where Hi and A are the hardness of the bodies as given by equa- 
tions (4), F the compressive stress between them, and \i , A, the 
respective compressive strains. 

We have then for the total compressive strain 

X, + K, = ^^F, '. (6) 

and for the compressive stress 

i^=;^^ai + A.) (7) 

Since the work of compression is one half the product of stress 
and strain (page 281, Vol. II, Statics), we have for the loss of en- 
ergy during compression. 

li.(.. + ..) = _^^,. + X,,. (8) 

Now El and Ei are ^ven in our Table (page 290, Vol. II, Sta;tic8) 
in pounds per square inch. If then we always take Ai and A, in 
square inches, AiEi and A^Et will always give pounds. If we 
tnen always take li and h in feet, we shall have Hi and JJ» in 
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terms of pounds pwfoot. If then we take A, and Aa in feet, equa- 
tion (8) gives the loss of energy in foot-pounds. To reduce to foot- 
goundals, we must then multiply by g m ft.-per-sec. per sec. We 
ave then for the loss of energy during compression, in foot- 
poundalSy 

1 H IT (1 

^g{x. + ;i,) = ^(SjVl^a. + A,)' (9) 

But we also have for the loss of energy during compression, in foot- 
poundalSj 

gFg(Ai 4- Aa) = smiWi' + o^aWa' — ^CWi + ma)t?*. 

Inserting the value of v from (3), this becomes 

2 ^^ 2(mi + ma) 

Equating this to (9), we obtain for the total compressive strain 



A.+A. = («.-«.)f^j^^-p^j^.^^-;. . . (ID 

and hence from (7) 



also from (6) 



(III) 



2 ,.. .. \A/ niinh H% 






(IV) 



In all these three equations Ai and A, are in feet, F in x>oimds, 
Ui and Ui in ft. ijer sec., a in ft.-per-sec. per sec, wii and ma in pounds, 
and Hi and Hi in pounds per foot. That is, Ei and Ea are taken in 
pounds per square inch from our Table (page 290, Vol. II, Statics), 
Ai and As are taken in square inches, and li and U in feet. If ttt 
has a direction opposite to t^i it is to be taken as negative. 

Modulus of Elasticity. — Let F be the compressive stress upon a 
body and A the corresponding strain. When F is removed the 
body expands. Let then F* be the stress of restitution and A' its 

corresponding strain. The ratio J' of the st^ss of restitution to 

the stress of compression is found by experiment to be a constant 
for anv given material, as long as the limit of elasticity is not ex- 
ceeded.. This ratio we denote by e and call the modulus of elasticity. 
But if the limit of elasticity is not exceeded, the stress and strain 
are proportional. We have then 

F' A' 
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If the body is perfectly elastic, F' ^ F and A' = A, or the body 
perfectly recovers its original dimensions. We have then e = 1. 
If the body is non-elastic, F' = and A' = 0, and « = 0. For im- 
perfectly elastic bodies e is less than 1 and A' less than A, and the 
body does not completely recover its original dimensions. 

Imperfectly Elastic Impact.— When two bodies come into col- 
lision let F be the stress during compression and Ai, Aa, the corre- 
sponding strains. Let the respective stresses of restitution during 
the period of expansion be Fi and F%\ and A,', A,' the respective 
strains. Let 6i and e% be the respective moduli of elasticity. Then, 
we have 

F "" Ai "" ** and ^ - ^^ - c. 

Hence 

Fx'^i = ei^FX^ and F.'A,' = e.'i^A, (10) 

The loss of energy during the entire period of impact is then, 
since work equals one half the product of stress and strain (page 
281, Vol. II, Statics), from (10), 

|f(Ai + A,) - ^Fx'Xi' - l-P.'A,' = |F[(l-e,«)Ai + (1 -e.«)A.]; 



or, since from (5) 



F F 

A.= -, A. = ^, 



we have for the loss of energy L during the entire period of impact 



- = l^{4r^ - '-^7^1 



If we take F in pounds and Hi, H tin. poimds per foot, this is 
the loss of energy in foot-pounds. For the loss of energy in f oot- 
poundal, then, we have 






or, if we insert the value of F from (III), 



^~ 2 ~ ' mi+m,' Hi + H,[_ Hi "^ H^J ^^ 
But this loss of energy is also given in foot-poundaJs by 

L = —miUi + - WaWa' — gWiVi — gWlaUa . 
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Equating then these two expressions, we have 

1.1. 
gmiUi" + jmiW = 

1 1 (wi — «.)• mim. (1 ~ ex*)H% + (1 — e%^Ri 

-^.u.^ + gm.^ - — ^— . :^;^^:^r^ gp^Ta • 

If we eliminate u. and Vi by (I), viz., 

miVi + m^Vt = mitti + matt. , 
we obtain 

771. 



t«i — Vi = (Wi — ti.) ^ 



. mi r ./e7Hr±J^\ 



(VI) 



In equations (VI) we take mi and m. in pounds, Hi and H. in 
pounds per foot and Ui , tt. , t7i , t?. in feet per second. Velocities in 
the direction of Ui are positive, in the opposite direction negative. 
If the bodies are non-elastic e. = 0, e. = 0. If the bodies are 
perfectly elastic Ci = «?. = 1. If the two bodies are of the same 
^naterial ei = e. = e and we have 



. (1 + e)ma 

Vi = Ui — (ui — M.) ; 

mi + m. 

(1 + e)mi 



Vt = Ui + (Ui — Ui) 



mi + m. 



(VII) 



Experimental Determination of Modtdns of Elasticity. — Let the 
mass m. be rigidly fixed so that te. = 0, t?. = 0. Then from the second 
of equations ( vl) w. = oo and from the first of equations (VI) we have 

Ui 

If then we cause a sphere of mass mi to fall from a height h 
upon a rigidly supported fiat mass m. of the same material, a nd if 

it boimds back to a height h\ we have Ui = \^2gha,iid Vi = — V2gh\ 
Hence 

Vh ^ ^ 

We can thus determine the modulus of elasticity for various 
materials. 

We have thus the average values : 

cast iron, e = 1, nearly; 

glass, e = 15/16; 

ivory, e = 8/9; 

cork, steel, e = 5/9 ; 

clay, wood, c = 0, nearly. _ 
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Von-elastio Impact.— The preceding formulas Q) to (YII) are 
general and include all special cases. 

For non-elastic imj^act equations (I), page 146, and (11) to (IV), 
page 147. hold good without change; and since ei = 0, ei = 0, equa- 
tions (VI), page 149, become 

miUi + fTtstts 

U, = V, = t? = ■ , (1) 

and the bodies move together after impact with the common ve- 
locity V, The loss of energy we have already found (page 147) 
equal to 

2g(mi + int) ^^ 

in foot-pounds. 

We call ^'^* the harmonic mean between mi and mi. 
mi + mj 

Hence, tJie loss of energy during the impact of two inelastic 
bodies is equal to the product of the harmonic mean of the twa 
masses ana the height due to the difference of their velocities. 

If the mass tus is at rest, the loss of energy becomes in foot- 
pounds 

J. mimi tti' 

"~ mi + ma * ?fir ' 

and if the moving mass mi is very great compared to the mass m» 
at rest this becomes 

Wi« 

mi-——. 

We have from equation (1) 

mi(wi — r) = mi(v — Wa), 

or the momentum lost equals the momentum gained ; and also fron^ 
equation (1), for the loss and gain of velocity, 

ma(tii — Ut) mxiui — w.) 

Ui^t?= ; , r — Wa = . . . (3> 

mM- ma mi + ma 

The energy lost, then, is evidently given in f oot-poimds by 

---mi(Wi - vY + r-ma(wa — v)\ 
2g 2g 

Special Gases.— If the mass ma is at rest, we have Ua = 9 and 

miUi _. mima ui* 

v= , L= -— . 

mi + ma mi + ma 2g 

If the bodies move towards each other, u^ is negative and 

__ miMi — maWa _ mima (Ui + Wa)* 

"" mi + ma ' ~" mi + ?/ia 2g 
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In this case, if the momenta of the bodies are equal, or miUi = 
mstia, V = 0, or the bodies come to rest. If, on the contrary, the 
masses are equal, we have 

Ui — Uh - m (tti+Ma)' 

2 ' 2 2g 

If the bodies move in the same direction and the mas3 of the one 
in advance, m^, is infinitely great, we have 

mi(wi — thY 
« = «,, L = ^ , 

or the velocity of the infinitely great body is not changed by the 
impact. If the infinitely great mass is at rest, or lis = 0, we have 

and the infinitely great body remains at rest, while the impinging 
body loses its velocity entirely. 

Perfectly Elastic mpact.— Equations (I), page 146, and (II) to 
(IV), page 147, hold good without change; and since for perfectly 
elastic bodies ei = 1, e« = 1, equations (VI), page 149, become 

2m%(ui — ut) 

Vi = Ui . ^ — 

mi + mi . 

2mi(ui — th) 
mi + ma 

The loss of energy, we see from equation (V), pa^ 148, is zero. 
That is, there ie no to88 of energy in perfectly elastic impact. 
We have then 

1 a 1 a 1 a 1 a .. 

gWiWi* + gmat*a* — -gmiVi* — ^miVa" = 0, 

or 

mi(Wi* — t?i') = ma(t?a' — u%). 

But since from (I), page 146, we have 

mi(Wi — Vi) = ma(t?a — t«a)/ 

we have, by eliminating mi and ma , 

Wi — Vi Va — t*a 

or 

til — t*a = t?a — Vi, 

That is, tJie velocity of approach equals the velocity of sejxi- 
Tfxtion, 

The loss and gain of velocity are then 

2m%{Ux — tia) 2mx(Ui — tla) 

^>"-^» = — :^;n:i^ — » ^g-^8= ^ . ^ — » • • (8) 

mi + ma mi + ma 

or twice ae much as for non-elastic impact (page 150). 
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Special Cases.— If the mass ms is at rest, we have lit = and 

nil — 171% 2wii 

Vi = TTirtti , Vt = Wi. 

fill + Wt Wi + till 

If the bodies move towards each other, u« is negative and 

2in%(Ui + u%) 2mi(ui + u%) 

Vi = Ui ; , r« = — t*a + ; . 

fill + Wj Wli + Wa 

In this case, if the momenta of the bodies are equal, or miUi = 
nMh , we have 

t7i =: — Ui, t>«= + Ut; 

that is, the bodies after impact move in opposite directions with the 
same velocities they originally had. If, on the contrary, the masses 
are equal, we have 

n = - w«, v, = wx; 

that is, each body returns with the same velocity that the other 
body had before impact. 

If the bodies move in the same direction, and the mass nit of the 
one in advance is infinitely great, we have 

Vi =1*1, 

or the velocity of the infinitely great body is not changed by the 
impact. If the infinitely great body is at rest, or w« = 0, we have 

Vi = — Wi, Va — 0; 

that is, the velocity of the impinging body is transformed into an 
equal opposite one. 

Eartn Consolidation. — When a maul strikes a mass of soft earth 
it compresses it with a certain force F. Let d be the depth of pene- 
tration, and m the mass of the maul and h 

A J the height from which it is let fall. Then 

the energy of the maul before it is dropped 
is mh. Since this energy is expended in 
compression of the soil, we have 

F8 = mh, or F= — . 

8 

If we divide this force F by the cross- 
section A of the marl, we have for the unit force of compression 

^~A^A8' 

The resistance F of soils to the penetration of a maul is generally 
variable and increases with the depth d of penetration. In many 
cases we may assimie it to increase directly with the penetration. 
In such case we should have 

1 _ , _ 2mh 
^Fs = mh, or F= ; 

« 8 
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or 

F 2mh 
^ "" A " As' 

or twice as much as before. 

If A is taken in square inches and a and h are taken in feet or 
inches, p is the number of pounds per square inch, resistance of the 
soil. Allowing a factor of safety of 10, we could then safely load 

the compacted soil up to —p. 

Pile-driving. — We see from equation (6), page 146, that where 
two bodies impinge the compression is given by 

A.+A.= (^ + i)jr, (1) 

where i^ is the compressive stress between the bodies, Ai the com- 
pression of one, >ts the compression of the other, and Hi and Hi the 
nardnesa (page 146), so that 

H. = ^. ffi = ^, (2) 

where Ai and At are the areas of cross-section of the bodies, Zi and 
h their lengths, and Ei , E^ their coefficients of elasticity. Since Ei 
and E, are given in our table (page 290, Vol. II, Statics) in pounds 
per square inch, if we always ^take At and Aa in square mches, 
AiEi and A^E^ will always give pounds. If then we take li and h 
in feet, Hi and JETa will be ^ven in pounds per foot; and if we take 
E in pounds, equation (1) §ives Ai + A, in feet. 

If now the mass of the impinging body is Wi and its velocity Ui , 

its energy in foot-pounds is ^ - 

If the other body is at rest its initial energy is zero. 

Since work is equal to one half the product of the stress and 
strain (page 281, Vol. II, Statics), we have for the work expended 
in compression 

Im. + A,) = ii^'(^ + i). 

If then a bolt or nail is struck by a hammer of mass mi, so long 

2g =2^ \Hi "^ hJ 

all the energy of the hammer is expended in compression and there 
is no penetration. If, however. 



as 



niiUi 



2g 



'->Hi.^m) 



there will be penetration. 

The same holds for the driving of a pile. Let mi be the mass of 



Ui* 



the ram and h the height of fall = 5-. Then the energy of the ram 
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is mih. Let d be the depth of penetration and Xi + ^s the compres- 
sion of ram and pile, and F the compressive stress. Then we have 

Fd + o-^^* + '^0 = *'*»'*• 

Let ma be the mass of the pile. Then from equation (II), page 

147, we have for tia = and — = h, 

2g ' 



Ai + X 






2mim«/i Hi + ^i 



mi 4- ms HiHt 
Inserting this value of Ai + A, , we have 

fiiih 



F = 



d+|/; 



mimth Hi + H% 



(3) 



2{mi + ma) * Hifli 



From equation (3) we can find the resistance of the pile by 
measuring the distance of penetration d. 

Since the pile is wood and very long compared to the ram, and 
the ram is iron, Hi is very large compared to Ha , and we have ap- 
proximately 

1 — 
Hi + Ht Hi 1 . A 1 . 

p-^ = —^^ — = ^, approxmiately. 



Hence we can write practically 

niih 



F = 



d + 



v 



Tnitn^h 



(4) 



2(mi + ma)Ha 



where mi and ma are to be taken in pounds, h and d in feet or 
inches, and Ha in pounds per foot or inch. For wood we can take 
Ei = 1500000 lbs. per sq. inch (page 290, Vol. II, Statics). 

If we take a factor of safety of 6 or 10 we can safely load the 

pile up to g or j^ -F as given by (3) or (4). 

Oblique Central Impact. — If the directions of motion ui , wa of 

the two bodies make the angles ^i, ^a 
with the line of impact CiCa , we can re- 
solve each velocity into components ui cos 
«i and Mg cos ag along the line of impact 
and Ui sin a, , tig sin a^ at right angles to 
this line. These latter are unchanged by 
the impact. As to the former, we have 
from equations (VII), page 149, if the two 
bodies are of the same material and e is the 
modulus of elasticity, 



.1*1 jUt 




Vi = U\ cos ai — (Wi cos ai — Wa COS ^a) 
tTt = t£a COS tta + (Wi COS ai — t^a COS aa) 



ma(l + e) 
mi + ma ' 
mi(l + e) 
mi + ma' 



a) 



DIRBCT CBNTEAL IMPACT. 
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where mx and Wa are the masses of the two bodies and V\ , Va are 
the final velocities along the line of impact CiOs. 

From Vi and ux sin ai we have for tiie velocity Wx of the first 
body after impact 



Wx = V't?!* + Ux* sin' ocx , 
miaking an angle fix with CxC% given by 



Ux sm ax 
tan )5i = - 



(2) 



Vi 



(3) 



and for the velocity w^ of the second body after impact 



^« =Vv^^ 4- W sin" a., 
making an angle fi^ with CxC% given by 



(4) 



tan fi% = 



tia sin org 
Si ' 



(6> 



If the mass ma is infinitely great and at rest we have ma = qo » 
t«a = 0, and from (1) 



■}••• 



(6) 




t;i = — eux cos ai 
t;a = 0, 
and from (2) and (4), Wa = 0, 

Wi = l/wAsin" ai + e' cos' a,), . (7) 
making the angle fix with CxC% given by 

sin oTi 1 



For inelastic bodies e = 0, and for perfectly elastic bodies e = 1. 

For inelastic bodies, then, from (6), (7) and (8), Vi = 0, Wi = 
Ux sin «i , tan fix = co, or fi ^ 90**. That is, the velocity along the 
line of impact is completely annihilated and that at right angles is 
unchanged, and the body; moves after impact in the direction CiJF^ 
at right angles to Cxd with the velocity ux sin cri. 

For perfectly elastic bodies Vx = — Ux cos a, , Wi = ui, tan fi^ 
= — tan cti, or fix = — ocu That is, the velocity along the line of 
impact is changed into an equal and opposite one, and the angle of 
incidence ax is equal to the angle of rejection fix. The body moves 
after impact in the direction UiG so that the angle NCiQ = a^. 

For imperfect elasticity we have from (8) 



e = — 



tan ax 
tan fix' 



or the modulus of elasticity is equal to the ratio of the tangent of 
the angle of incidence to the tangent of the angle of reflection. 
We have then for perfect elasticity NGx = NO^ and for imperfect 

elasticity j^ = e. 
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Friction of Obliqne Central Impact. — ^The pressure between the 
colliding bodies ^ves rise to friction. If P is the pressure due to 
impact, F the friction and >u the coefficient of friction, then we have 

F=uP, 

Let the mass of the impin^ng bodv be mi , and the initial and 
final velocity along the line of impact oe Ui and Vi , and t be the 
time of impact. Then we have for the impvlae (page 31) 



Pt z=z mi(wi — Vi), or P = 



mi(i«i — t?i) 



Hence the friction is 



Ft 
or — = //(Wi — t?i). 



0) 



That is, 

the impulse of the friction divided by the mass is equal to m times 
the change of imocity along the line of impact^ or 

the. change of velocity due to friction at right angles to the line 
of impact is equal to m times the change of velocity along the line of 
impact. 

This change of velocity is always a retardation, since friction is 
a retarding force. 

Thus if a mass wii falls vertically with a velocity Wi upon a 
horizontal sled of mass m« moving with the velocity w« , and if the 
velocity wi is entirely lost by the collision, we have tor the friction 



P = 



MiniUi 



But the retarding force during the time t for both masses 
in contact is also 



F=: 



(mi + mt)U9 



Hence we have 



th = M 



m,\ 



mi + m2 



Uu 



(2) 



If a body of mass mi strikes an immovable mass of the same 

material with a velocity t«i at an angle ai, 
we have from equation (1), page 154, for 
the change of velocity along the line of 
impact, since Ua = 0, ma = ao , 

Wi cos ai — Vi = ui cos ai(l + e). 

Hence, the change of velocity due to 
friction is 

//Ml cos ai(l + e), 

and after impact the component Ui em ai 
becomes 

ui sin ai — juui cos ai(l + e) = [sin ai — /£ COS ai(l + e)]uu (8) 
For perfectly elastic bodies e = 1 and (3) becomes 

(sin ai — 2ju cos ai)jLii , 
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and for inelastic bodies 

(sin ax — jj, cos cci)uu 

The friction often causes bodies to turn around their centres of 

mass, or if before impact a motion of rotation exists, that motion 

is changed. Let R be the radius of a round body, (Wi its initial and 

GO its final angular velocity during the time t of impact. Then the 

initial and final velocity of any particle at a distance r from the 

centre of mass will be rooi and r<». The chajige of velocity will be 

rioo — ooi) 
r((» — GOi\ the acceleration 7 , and the particle force, if m is 

mriao — ooi) 
the mass of the particle, is then 7 . The moment of this 

particle force is r -^ and the sum of the moments of all 

the particle forces is then 

09 — OOx 



i 



Smr'. 



But (page 170) 2mt^ is the moment of inertia J of a body, and 
hence the sum of the moments of all the particle forces is 

The change of velocity of the body of mass mi due to friction, 
we have just seen, is mui cos a,(l 4- e). Its acceleration is then 

T , and the force of friction is then 

juniiUi cos ai(l + e) 
t 
The moment of this force is then 

MBniiUi cos «i(l + e) 



Now by the principle of conservation of moments (page 142) 
the sum of the moments of the particle forces is equal to the 
moment of the friction. 

Hence we .have 

jtiRmiUi cos «r,(l + e) ... 

CO — coi = Y W 

Equation (4) gives the change of angular velocity. For the 
change of linear velocity at the circumference we have 

_, . jLtR^niiUi cos ai(l + e) 
M{go — ooi) = Y > 

or, since I = WiK'a, where k is the radius of gyration (page 176), 

R((o — (»,)=// — (1 4. e)ui cos «i. . . . , . (6) 

For a cylinder (page 177) -y =2, and for a sphere (page 178) - = -. 

1^ K 2 
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Strength of Impact. — Let the mass mi moving with the velocity 

ui impinge on the mass m^ which is sup- 
ported by the rod AB of uniform cross- 
section A and length I. Let t; be the velocity 
of both masses during impact. Then from 
equation (3), page 146, we have 



nil 




nil 



1 






h 


^ 


< > 


B 


mi 



V = 



niiUi 



lUi + Wa 



and the work in foot pounds necessary to 
bring the combined masses to rest is 



1 Wi* 

W = -^wi + nu)v' = — - 



mi' 



mi + nu 



mi + mi' 



(1) 



Ui 



where -zr- = ^ is the height of fall of mi. 

This work is equal to the work of stretching or compressing the 
rod, or equal to ^FX, where F is the stress of impact and X the 

to 

strain, since work is equal to one half the product of stress and 
strain (page 281, Vol. II, Statics). But (page 281, Vol. II, Statics) 
within the limit of elasticity we have 



F = 



FAX 
I 



(2) 



where E is the coefficient of elasticity. Hence 



2^- 21 



mi^h 



nil + mi' 



(8) 



or 



=/ 



mi* 



mi + mi FA' 



(4) 



From (4) we can find the strain X of the rod caused by the im- 
pact. If the rod is strained up to the limit of elasticity Se , we have 
from (2), by putting F = &A, 



A = 



Sd 
E 



(5) 



and hence from (3) 



&' 



' Al = 



mi^h 



2E mi + mi' 

But Al is the volmne of the rod F. The velocity of impact 



Ml = V2gh 

which is necessary to strain the rod up to the limit of elasticity is 
then given by 



, mi + ma Se ^ 



mi 



2E 



(6) 
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The quantity ^ is the coefficient of resilience (page 282, Vol. II, 

JStatics), 

We see from (6) that the greater the volume or mass of the rod 
the greater the hlow it can bear. Hence the mass of bodies sub- 
jected to impact should be made as great as possible. 

Since mi and ms fall during impact through the distance A, we 
have more correctly 

^-- ^ (^ ^ wia)A; 

mi 4- Wa 

and hence, instead of (6), we have 

mi + ma 8e_ — (mi + ma)* Sel ,^ 

mi* ' 2E mi* ' E ^^ 

If, finally, we wish to take into consideration the mass ma of the 
rod, we have, since its centre of mass moves through the distance 

¥■ 

"j|r_- _|. iffi^ + ma + s^jJA; 

mi + ma + ms \ * / 

and hence, instead of (6), we have 

^ mi+ma + m. &* ^ (mi + ma + m.) (m, + m. + ^m.) ^j 

^= iii? — 2:^'^ iii? :&• ^®^ 

If a mass mi moving with a velocity Wi puts in motion another 
mass mj by means of a chain or rope, we have in the same way for 






mi 



the velocity of both bodies during impact 

miUt 
mi + ma ' 



v = 



and the work in foot-pounds expended in stretching the rope or 
chain is 

.,^1 . 1 , V , mima Ml* mima , 

W= ^5r-mit*i* — H"(mi -I- ma)r* = — — ; ^ = ^ . ^ • hy 

2g 2g mi + ma 2g mi + ma 

Wi* 

where fe = — = the height due to the velocity. 

We have then, if the chain or rope is stretphed to the limit of 
elasticity & , 

Se . , __ mima 
2E''^'"-' mi + ma'^' 



O' 
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where A is the cross-section and I the length of the chain or rope. 
Hence 

minis zJij 

where Fis the volume of the chain or rope. 

[Impact of Beams. — Let a mass mi fall from a height h upon a beam 
AB of uniform croes-section A and span Z, supported at the ends. 

Let h be the density of the beam and Fits 
jwi volume. Then 

V^Al, 

and the mass mt of the beam is 

j i i ? m^^SAl = 6V. . . . . (1) 

T . T Let the mass Wi strike the beam at the 

^ centre and let the equivalent mass of the 

beam concentrated at the centre be nm^. Let 

the velocity of the combined masses mi and nmt at the centre of the beam 

during impact be Vc , and let the velocity of mx before impact be Ui. Then 

we have from equation (3), page 145, 

fHiU\ 

^c = ; 1 

Wi + nmt 

and the work in foot-pounds necessary to bring the combined masses to 
rest is 

>r=(mi + wffl«)^--= ^ .^^ '^0^= ^ . ^«^ > • • (^) 

ag mx + fitn* «g fni + ^mt 

where 7i = — is the height of fall of mi. 

Let P be the pressure during impact and ^ the deflection at the centre. 
Then the work of deflection is s-P^, and we have 

mi'Tt 1 

mi + wma "~ 3 ^^ 

If the beam is strained up to the limit of elasticity Se , we have, if e is 
the distance of the most remote fibre from the neutrtd axis, from page 826, 
Vol. II, StaticSy 

Sel PI ^ 4SeT 

— = T' '' ^="^' W 

where I is the moment of inertia of the cross-section of the beam, with 
reference to the neutral axis. 

From page 335, Vol. II, Statics^ we have 

""48^/"" ISeJy' ^ 

where E is the coeflScient of elasticity. 
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From (4) and (5) we have 

lpj=?£B, (6) 

We can substitute this value of ~P^ in (3). It remains to find the 

equivalent mass nm« of the beam, considered as concentrated at the centre. 
Let the velocity of any point of the beam during impact be v and its 
deflection y. Then we have 

V y y 

The mass of an indefinitely small portion of the beam of length dx is 
^Adx^ and its energy is 6Ada^, If then nm^ is the equivalent mass at 
the centre, we have 

2g Jo 2g Jo A* 2g' 



or 



nma = — - / y^dx. 
A^ Jo 



From page 885, Vol. II, Statics, we have 

^ " 12EI 
Hence we have 



(a^-8p*). 



wma = — ^ / (x*dx — -Pa^dx + —l*a^dcc\. 

Performing the integration, we obtain 

17 17 17 

nm. = -*4Z = — m., or n = -. 

We have then from (3) and (6) 

mi*h Sell 



. 17 ""6-&C* 

— — — ■ — ■-■ — ^^ ^^"^ ^ 



(7) 



If, for instance, the cross-section of the beam is a rectangle of breadth 
h and depth d^ we have (page 277, Vol. II, Statics) I = j^ and e = -d. 
Hence for this case 



, 17 18J^ ' 

or putting bdl = F = the volume of the beam and F5 = «i, , we have for 
the height of fall necessary to strain the beam to the limit of elasticity 



Se*mJmi + -^w«) 



^ mH^ ^^^ 
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(1) An inelastic body of mass mi = f^ pounds moving with a ve- 
locity o/ Mi = 7 feet per second impinqes upon another of m^iss 
ms = SO pounds moving in the earns direction with a velocity of 
th = Sfeet per sec. Find the velocity with which the two move on 
together after collision. 

Ans. 5^ ft. per sec. 

(2) In order to cause an inelastic body weighing 120 pounds to 
ehanae its velocity from li to 2 feet per sec., we let an inelastic body 
iveigning 50 pounds strike it. Finathe velocity of the latter body. 

Ans. 3.2 ft. per sec. 

(3) Two inelastic masses of 3 and 6 tons impinge tvith velocities 
of 4 and 6.5 ft. per sec. respectively. Find their final velocity when 
£hey are moving in the same and in opposite directions. 

Ans. 4^ feet per sec. ; Iff ft. per sec. in the direction of the larger 
velocity. 

(4) Two inelastic particles of 3 lbs. and 1 oz. are moving in op- 
jf>osite directions ana impinge. The first has a velocity of 3i and 
the latter of 9 ft. per sec. In what direction do they move after im- 
pact f 

Ans. In the direction of the first with a yelocity of 21/81 ft. per sec. 

(5) An inelastic particle whose mxiss is 16 Jhs. moving with a ve- 
locity of 25 whiles an hour impinges on another moving m the oppo- 
site direction. The two come to rest. If the mass of the latter were 
28 lbs,y find its velocity. If the velocity of the latter were 66 ft. per 
^ec.j find its mass. 

Ans. 14f miles per hour; 8} Iba 

(6) A number of inelastic balls of masses mi, mt, ms, etc., mn, 
lie on a straight line at rest. If the first have a velocity of Ui to- 
wards the others what will be the ultimate velocity of theoculs f 

. niiUi 

Ans. Vn ^ 



Wi + TWa -["••• ^» 



(7) If in the preceding example the initial velocities are Ui^u%^ 
Mt . . . Un^ find the ultimate velocity. 

. m\U\ A- nhUi 4- . . . ninUn 

Ans. -On = —. r • 

nil "T Wa "["••• ^« 

(8) A shot of 600 lbs. is fired from a lO-ton gun unth a velocity of 
1^000 feet per sec. If the mass of the powder be neglected, find the 
'velocity of recoil. 

Ans. 2Q{\ ft. per sec. 

(9) An 1800-Z&. shot moving unth a velocity of 2000 ft. per sec. 
strikes a lO-ton plate, passes through it and goes on with a velocity 
4of 400 ft. per sec. If the plate be free to move, find its velocity. 

Ans. 128f ft. per sec. 

(10) Two perfectly elastic balls weighing 10 lbs. and 16 lbs. collide 
-with the velocities 12 and 6 feet per sec. Find the loss and gain of 
velocity, and the velocities after collision^ if the velocities are in the 
sam^ arid in opposite directions 
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Ans. In the first case the final velocities are Vi = -\- 4^ and 09 = 4- 10^ 
ft. per sec. The first body loses then 7^ and the other gams 4^ ft. per sec. 

In the second case the final velocities are «i = — 10^ and v^ = -\- 7H ft. 
per sec. Elach body then rebounds with these velocities. The first body loses 
22^8- and the other gains 18^ ft. per sec. 

(11) A number of perfectly elastic balls of masses mi , ma , ma . . . 
Tiin lie on a straight tine at rest If the first have a velocity of Ui 
towards the others, find the velocities after impact. 

Ans. The velocity of the first is 

(w»i — ffl%)Ui 

Vi = ; . 

wii -|- fn% 
The velocity of any intermediate ball is 

__ 2»~%i . wia . . . m»-i(wti> — tyim+i)tfi 

The velocity of the last ball is 

^-hrti . w» . . . mn-iUi 



«» = 



(mi + maXw*a + Ws) . . . (w„_i -}- r/hn)' 



(12) In the preceding example let there be four balls, the mass of 
the first mi , of the second m« = ami , of the third m* = am^ = a'mi , 
of the fourth m^ = ama = a"mu 

1-a 2 4 8 

1 + a 1 + a (1 + a)* (1 -J- a)' 

If, for example, the mass of each ball is one half that of the preoedmg, we 
have 

1 4 16 64 

Vi = g Ui , V% = ^Ui , ©a = -g-t*j , t^4 = 27 ^*" 

(13) If in a m/achine 16 impoASts per minute take pUice betuyeen 
the two inelastic masses mi = 1000 lbs, and m% = 1200 Ws, moving 
with velocities Wi = 5 and u% = 2 ft. per sec., find the loss of energy, 

. 16 (5-2)3 100 X 1200 . . _ ^ _. 

(14) If two trains mi = 120000 Jhs, and m% = 160000 Jbs. come into 
collision with the opposite velocities wi = 20 and ih = lSft. per sec., 
find the loss of energy which is eocpended in the destruction of the 
cars, considering thmi as inelastic. 

(16) If an iron sledge of mass mi = 60 lbs., Zi = 6 inches long and 
-4.1 = 4 sq. inches area ofjajce, strikes an immovable lead plate h = t 
inch thick and A% = 2 sq. inches area, with a velocity Ui = 60 ft. 
per sec., find the compression of the sleage and plate and the forc^ 
of impact, taking^Ei = 29000000, E^ = 700000 lbs. per sq. in. 

Ans. We have for the hardness 

„ AiEi 4 X 29000000 

JETi =£±gi= *^ ^^inAAAA/ -332000000 lbs. per ft.; 

a = ^ = *-2i:j!??5« = 16800000 lbs. per ft 

13 
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The total oompiession is 



1 _.! kha/^ 282000000 + 16800000 ^^-^.^ -,-<,, , 
A. + A. = gOfy- 88OT600000000000 = ^•^^^'^ = 0.19 inch. 

The force of impact is 

F = 2^^^(At + A.) = 247516 Ibe., 
and 

A» = ^ = 0.00107 ft. =s 0.0128 in.. A, = ^ = 0.0147 ft. = 0.177 in. 

(16) Jn ^^6 preceding example consider the sledffe cm perfectlff 
eUutic and the plate as inelastic. 

Ans. We have for the loss of yelocity of the sledge 



= 68 ft. per see* 



fi j^ x/ ^« "I Knfi • ^/l6800000 

Hence «i = — 18 ft. per sec. , or the sledge rebounds with this Telocity. 

(17) What wUl he the velocities of tioo steel plates after impact 

if the velocities before impact are ux = 10 and u%^ — %ft. per sec. 

I' 

and the masses mi = 30 Ihs,^ ms = 40 Ihs.^ taking e ^-^'i 

Ans. «,-!»,= (10 + «)^(l + 1) = 1^22 ft. per sec. 

Hence 9i = — 4.22 ft. per sec., or the first plate rebounds with this velodtj* 

e, - «, = (10 + 6)^(l + I) = 10.665 ft. per sec. 

Hence «« = -|- 4.665 ft. per sec., or the second plate rebounds with thia 
velocity. 

(18) Two halls mi = 80 Z&8., nti = 50 lbs, strike each other with 
the velocities Ui = 20 and tu = 26 ft, per sec., making the angles 
with the line of impact cci = 21'* 36' and a, = 65"* 20'. Find the 
velocities after tmpa>ct if the hodies are inelastic. 

Ans. Ui sin ai = 7.857 ft. i>er sec., Ut sin at = 22.710ft. per sec.; 

ui cos ai = 18.698 ** " " «, cos a, = 10.488 " " " 

Hence 

50 
oi = 18.598 - (18.598 - 10.488)-^ = 18.495 ft. per sec.; 

oO 

on 

«• = 10.488 + (18.598 - 10.488)|^ = 18.495 " " " 

80 

The resulting velocities are then 



w, = 4/13.495* + 7.867« = 15.87 ft. per sec.; 

10, = 4/l8.495» + 22.719« = 26.42 " '* " 
making the angles fli and fit with the line of impact given by 

7 857 

"^^^^Wm- *» /». =28-86'; 
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(19) A biUiard-ball strikes the cushion vnth a velocity of Ui = 15 
ft. per sec, ^ the angle of incidence being ai = 46°. If ^ = 0.56 and 
the coefficient of friction isM = 0.2, find the motion after impact. 

Ans. The velocitj after impact along the line of impact is 

«, = — «t*, cos a = - 0.55 X 15 cos 45* = — 5.888 ft. per sec. 
The velocity parallel to the cushion is 

til sin ai — /uwx cos ai(l + e) = 7.319 ft. per sec. 
Hence the angle of reflection ffi is given by 

■and the velocity after impact is 

5.883 



Wi = 



=7i-o7?7 = 9.86 ft. per sec. 

cos 51 27 



The ball also acquires the velocity of rotation about a vertical through its 
-centre of mass of 

5 

— /ti X 1.55t^i cos 45** = 8.23 ft. per sec. 

2 

If the ball rolls on the table without sliding, it has, besides its velocity Ui = 
15 ft. per sec. of translation, an equal velocity at the circumference, and this 
-cam be resolved into the components Ui sin ai = 10.607 ft. per sec. about an 
4izis normal to the cushion, and a component Ui cos ok = 10.607 ft. per sec. 
About an axis parallel to the cushion. The first component is unchanged by 
friction. The second component becomes changed by friction to 

Ui cos ai — ^(1 + e)ui cos aj = 10.607 - 8.22 = 2.887 ft. per sec. 

(20) A maul whose weight is 120 lbs. falls upon a mass of earth 
Jrom a height of 'ift., and the earth is compressed one fourth of an 

inch by the la^t blow. The cross-section of the maul is 6/4 sq. ft 
What weight will the earth sustain safely^ taking a factor of safety 
o/lO? 

Ans. -P= — = ^^^ /^ ^ = 28040 lbs. The force per square foot is then 

48 

'23040 

^—^ = 18482 lbs. per sq. ft. Taking 10 for a factor of safety, we have 1848.2 

T 
lbs. per sq. ft. 

(21) A pile whose cross-section is 1 sq. ft. and length 25 ft. and 
m^ass 1200 lbs. is driven by the last tally of ten blows of a ram weigh- 
ing 2000 lbs. and falling 6ft., 2 inches deeper. Taking the coefficient 
of elasticity of the pile m = 1660000 lbs. per sq. in., find the weight 
ihe pile. can safely sustain for a factor of safety of 6. 

Ans. The hardness for the pile is 

fl, = ^ = !ii><15«0000 = 8985600 lbs. per ft. 
»a 25 
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2 1 

The mean depth of penetration for one blow is 7^ inch = -x^ ft- Hence 

10 w 



kW 



2000 X 1200 X 6 



60 ' r 2(2000 + 1200) X 8»85600 

878000 
For a factor of safety of 6 we have F = — - — = 63000 lbs. 

o 

(22) The two opposite suspension-rods of a suspensionrhridger 
support a constant weight of 5000 pounds, which is increased by 6000 

pounds by a passing wagon. The coefficient of resilience ^ of^ 

wrought iron is 7 inch-lbs. per cvhic inch (page 282, Vol, II, Statics). 
The length of the rods is 200 inches and their cross-section 1.5 sq. in. 
Find the height of fall to stretch the rods to the limit of elasticity, 

A«a X (50004-6000)7 X 200 X 1.5 X 2 .^^,. 
- Ans. h = ^^ ^-^^^ = 1.28 inches. 

If, then, the wagon passes over an obstacle 1.8 inches high* the rods are in. 
danger of being stretched beyond the elastic limit. 

(23) Find the height from which a mass of 200 lbs. must fall in 
order that, striking the centre of a plate of cast iron 36 inches long, 
12 inches wide and 3 inches thick, supported ai both ends, it may 
bend it to the elastic limit, 

Ans. If we take the coefficient of resilience (page 282, Vol. II, BtaticB) 

^ = 1.2 inch-lbs. per cubic inch, 

we have, since 6 for cast iron is about 0.259 lb. per cubic inch and. 
F=12X8X86 = 1296 cubic inches, 

mj = F5 = 885.7 pounds. 

We have then for the height of fall 



*= mm.^ ^ =l.g7 inches. 
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OHAPTEB L 
ROTATION ABOUT A FIXED AXIS. 

BOTATION. PLANE OP ROTATION. IMPRESSED AND BPPBCTIVB FORCES, 
D'ALEMBERT'S PRINCIPLE. MOMENT OF EFFECTIVE FORCES. MOMENT OF 
INERTIA OF A BODY. MOMENT OF MOMENTUM. MOMENT OF IMPULSE. 
KINETIC ENERGY OF ROTATION. ANALOGY BETWEEN EQUATIONS FOK 
ROTATION AND RECTILINEAR MOTION. REDUCTION OF MOMENT OF IN- 
ERTIA. REDUCTION OF MASS. MOMENT OF INERTIA FOR RECTANGLE, 
ELLIPSE OR ELLIPSOID. RADIUS OF GYRATION. CENTRE OF PERCUS- 
SION. COMPOUND PENDULUM. IMPACT OF AN OSCILLATING BODY. 
BALLISTIC PENDULUM. ECCENTRIC IMPACT. TORSION - PENDULUM. 
GENERAL FORMULAS FOR ROTATION ABOUT A FIXED AXIS. 

Botation. — ^We have proved (Vol. II, Statics, page 83) that when 
a body is acted upon by any forces, the motion of the centre of mass 
is the sams as if all the m^ass were collected at the centre of mass^ 
and all the forces were applied at that point parallel to their actuaZ 
directions. 

Thus far we have considered the motion of bodies without refer- 
ence to rotation. So far, then, as translation only is concerned, we 
have considered bodies as if they were particles and thus have 
treated of Kinetics of a Particle or Translation. 

But a body may have a motion of rotation only about a fixed 
ajcis, and in the present Chapter we shall discuss such motion. 

Plane of Eotation — Centre of Botation or Point of Suspension. — 
Let a rigid body rotate about a fixed axis, and let C be the centre of 
mass. 

If we pass a plane through C perpendicular to the axis, this plane 
is called the plane of rotation, and the intersection O of the axis 
with this plane is called the centre of rotation 
or point ox suspension. All the external forces 
acting upon the body must reduce to a single 
resultant force in the plane of rotation. 

Impresied and Effective Forces. — ^The ex- ( o< 
temal forces acting upon any body we call im- 
pressed forces. Thus any force acting upon 
the body due to the action of some other body 
is an impressed force, or force impressed upon the body. 

167 
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Every particle of a rigid body, since it must partake of the 
motion of the body, must be considered as acted upon by all the 
impressed forces, transferred to the particle without change in 
magnitude or direction. 

Every particle of a rigid body is also acted upon by all the other 
particles adjacent to it, that is, by the internal or molecular 
forces. 

If now we consider anv one particle by itself^ uninfluenced there- 
fore by the impressed or bv the molecular forces, there is a certain 
force which would make that particle move at any instant precisely 
as it did move at that instant when it formed a part of the rigid 
body. Thus, if its mass is m and its acceleration, when part of the 
rigid body, was J^ in a certain direction, then this force is mf. This 
we call the effective force on the particle. Each and every particle 
of the body considered as actea upon at any instant solely by its 
own effective force at that instant will move as part of the rigid 
body at that instant. 

D'Alembert's Principle. — We distinguish then external or im- 
pressed forces acting upon the rigid body, internal or molecular 
forces acting between the particles, and an effective force on each 
particle which, acting by itself, would make each particle move at 
any instant as part of the rigid body. 

Let us denote the resultant of the impressed forces by F and 
the resultant of the molecular forces by R. Then since a body 
cannot change its own motion, F is the cause of change of motion. 
Also F must be the resultant of R and all the effective forces. 

But since by Newton's third law (page 36) action and reaction 
between any two particles are equal and opposite, the internal or 
molecular forces between the particles form a system of forces in 
equilibrium and hence their resultant R is zero. 

Therefore F must be the resultant of all the effective forces. 
Hence if these effective forces are ret'^eraed in direction they will 
form with F a system of forces in equilibrium. 

We have then the following principle : 

The impressed forces acting upon a body and the reversed 
effective forces for all the particles of a body constitute a system 
of forces in eqtdlihHum, 

This principle, stated by D^Alembert in 1742, is known as 
D^Alembert's Principle. It reduces any dynamic problem to one 
of static equilibrium between actual C impressed^') forces and 
fictitious (** reversed effective''') forces. 

Thus suppose the resultant of all the forces acting upon a body is a 
uniform force F^ and that the body has a motion of translation in the 
direction of F, Then every particle of the body of mass m has the same 
acceleration / in the direction of F. The sum of the effective forces is 
then 2mf = f2m = Mf^ where M is the mass of the body. Reversing 
the direction of these forces, we have for equilibrium 

F- Mf=^0 or F^Mf, 

which is the equation of force (page 2). 

Also F must act at the centre of the parallel forces mfox at the centre 
of mass. 

In order to apply D'Alembert's principle to a rotating body, we 
must evidently first be able to find the sum of the moments of the 
effective forces with reference to the axis of rotation. 

Moment of the Effective Forces — Rotation. — Let a rigid body 
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rotate about a fixed axis at O, perpendicular to the plane of the 
paper. Let C be the centre of mass. Pctss a plane 
through the centre of mass C perpendicular to 
the axi8. 

Since the motion of the centre of mass is the 
same a£i if all the mass of the body were con- 
centrated at that point and all the impressed 
forces acted at that point (page 167), all the com- 
ponents of the impressed forces which cause rota- 
tion must act in planes parallel to the plane through 
C perpendicular to the axis. This plane (page J 67) 
is the plane of rotation, and its intersection O with 
the axis is the centre of rotation. 

Now consider any particle of the body at A, distant OA = r' 
from the axis, and let the mass of this particle be m and its linear 
acceleration be /. This particle moves in a circle whose radius 
is r' and whose plane is parallel to the plane of rotation. Its 
acceleration / can be resolved into the tangential acceleration 
/( = r'a, where a is the angular acceleration of the body, and the 
normal acceleration fn = roal^^ where <» is the angular velocity of 
the body . The eflcective force is then mf and its tangential 
component is mft = mr'a and its normal component is mfn = 
mr'a)*. We have in like manner for each and every particle of 
the body a tangential effective force in the direction of motion 
mr'a^ and a deflecting effective force mr'ao^, where r' is the distance 
of the particle from the axis. 

Suppose these effective forces on each particle reversed in direc- 
tion, so that fn acts away from' the axis and ft opposite to the 

direction of motion. 

Then by D'Alembert's principle the im- 
pressed forces and all these reversed effec- 
tive forces must constitute a system of 
forces in equilibrium. 

Since the axis is fixed, the algebraic sum 
of the components of all the forces in each 
of any three rectangular directions must be 
zero. The first of the conditions for equi- 
librium for a system of forces acting upon 
a rigid body (Vol. II, Statics, page 85) is therefore necessarily 
fulfilled. 

In order that the second condition (Vol. II, Statics, page 85) 
may be fulfilled we must have the algebraic sum of the moments 
of all the forces about the axis equal to zero. 

Since the axis is fixed, the algebraic sum of the moments of the 
components of all the forces at right angles to the plane of rotation 
is zero. It remains to consider the components parallel to the 
plane of rotation. 

Let the components of the impressed forces parallel to the plane 
of rotation be A, F^, Ft, etc., and their lever-arms with reference 
to the axis be joi', pa', pt, etc. Then 2Fp' is the algebraic sum of 
the moments of the components of the impressed forces parallel 
to the plane of rotation. 

The moment of the effective force mf for a particle at A is equal 
to the algebraic sum of the moments of its components mft and 
rrifn' But mfn passes through the axis and its moment is then zero. 
Hence the moment of mf about the axis is equal to the moment of 
mft = mr'a, or is equal to m^r'ci x r' = mnr^'^a. The sum of the 
moments of all the effective forces about the axis is then ^mr'^a. 
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Beversing them, we have for equilibrium by D'Alembert's principle 

2Fp' — 2mr'^a = 0, or 2mr^a = SFp", 
or, since for a rigid body a is the same for every particle, 

a2mr'^ = 2Fp\ 

Moment of Inertia of a Body. — ^The mass m of a particle mul- 
tiplied by the square of its distance r from a point, axis or plane is 
called the moment of inertia of the particle with respect to that pointy 
axis or plane. 

The sum of the products mr^* for all the particles of a body, or 
Smr'^, is called the moment of inertia of the Dody with reference to 
the axis at O.* The moment of inertia of a body with reference to 
any axis we denote in general by /', and with reference to an axis 
through the centre of maaa by J. 

We have then, j&om the preceding article, adopting this nota- 
tion, 

I'a=:2Fp' (I) 

That is, when a body rotates about any axis, the algebraic sum 
of the momenta of all the impressed forces with reference to that axis 
is equal to the moment of inertia^ of the body tvith reference to that 
axiSy multiplied by the angular acceleration of the body. 

The proauct I' a evidently gives the moment in j>oun(iaZ-/e6^. 

For pound-feet we must divide by g. 



* If a is an elementary area, Sma* is the moment of inertia of the area, 
(Vol. II, Statics, page 272.) Hence, if d is the surface density, the vidues of / 
given in Vol. II, multiplied by d, will give the moments of inertia for fnat^%al 
areas. 

f The term ** moment of inertia" is due to Euler. Euler used the term 
*' inertia " as synonymous with mctss. The equation of force 

F= mf 

would then be read, in the terminology of Ealer, 

Foroe = '* inertia " x linear acceleraiion. 

In the equation 

2Fp = (tSmf^, 

since SFp is the moment of the resultant foroe and a is the angular accelera- 
tion, Euler called the quantity 2mr^ ** moment of inertia/' and thus obtained 
the analogous expression for rotation, 



'' moment of force = moment of inertia X angular a>cceleration. 



>f 



The term ** moment of inertia " in modem scientific terminology is an im- 
proper expression. Inertia is a property of matter like color or hardness, and 
we cannot properly speak of ** moment of inertia " any more than of moment 
of color or hardness. The term ''second moment of mass " would more cor- 
rectly describe the product mr*, and has been indeed used. The expression 
** moment of inertia." however, has become firmly established by long usage. 

The student, while using it, then, should consider it simply as a name for a 
quantity, mr* or 2mr^, which occurs so frequently in dynamic problems that 
it is convenient to give it a special name. 
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Moment of Momentum. — ^We have called the product mv of the 
mass m of a body or particle by its linear velocity v the momentum 
of the body or particle (page 32), and we have illustrated by ex- 
amples, page 37, its significance and use. 

If the particle is moving in a circle of radius r' its velocity 
V = r'fi?, where oo is the angular velocity. The momentum is then 
mv = mr^Go. If we multiply this by r' we have mryr' = the moment 
of the momentum of the particle = mr'^oo. If we take the sum for 
all the particles of a rotating body we have 2mvr^ = moment of 
mmrventum = 2mr^*oo, or, since oo is the same for all particles, 

Smvr' = moment of momentum = oo2mr^^ = I'oo. . . (II> 

* 

That is, when a body rotates about any axis tvith the angular ve- 
locity a>, the algebraic sunn of the moments of momentum for all the 
particles is equal to the moment of inertia of the body unth reference 
to that aocis, multiplied by the angular velocity of the body. 

Moment of Impulse. — ^We have seen (page 31) that the product 
of a uniform force F by its time of action t, or Ft, is called the im- 
pulse of a force, and we have, denoting the impulse by +, 

^z=Ft = m{v — t?i), 

where m is the mass of a particle and v and Vi its final and initial 
velocities. 

For a particle moving in a circle of radius r' we have v = r'oo 
and Vx = r'coi , where go and gji are the final and initial angular ve- 
locities. If we multiply by r' we have then +r' = moment of im- 
pulse = wr'*((»— (wi). If we take the sum for all the particles of 
a rotating body we have 

2^(fyr' = moment of impulse = (a? — Q0i)2mr^* = T{Qa — aoi). (Ill) 

That is, when a body rotates about any axis and under the action 
of a tangential force of constant magnitude its angular velocity 
changes from ooi to in), the moment of the impidse is equal to the 
change of moment of momentum ; or. 

Change of moment of momentum is equxil to the moment of the 
impulse of the tangential force of constant magnitude which causes 
it (Compare page 34.) 

Kinetic Energy of a Rotating Body. — The kinetic energy of a 

particle of mass m and velocity v is -mv^ (page 56). If the particle 
moves in a circle of radius r' we have v = r'<», where on is the 
angular velocity, and hence the kinetic energy is « mr^^oo*. If we 
take the sum for all the particles of a rotating body we have 

Kinetic energy = r-co'^wr" = ^^'od*^ . . . (IV> 

That is, the kinetic energy of a body rotating about any axis with 
the angular velocity <» is equal to one half the moment of inertia of 
the body with reference to that axis multiplied by the square of the 
angular velocity. 

The product ^/'w' evidently gives the energy infoot-poundals. 
For foot-pounds we must divide by g. 
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Analogy between the Equations for Rotation and Rectilinear 
Motion. — The student should not fail to note the analogy between 
the equations (I), (II), (III) and (IV) for rotation and the corre- 
sponding equations for rectilinear motion, and to recognize the 
part played by the quantity I' = 2mr^. which we have called the 
** moment of inertia '*^of the rotating body. 

Thus for rectilinear motion 

F = m/, or Force in poundals 

= (mass) X linear acceleration, (1) 

while for rotation 

2Fp' = J'a, or moment of Force in poundals 

(momentX 
of I X angular acceleration. ... (I) 
inertia / 

For rectilinear motion 

M = mv, or momentum 

= (mass) X Ztnear velocity, (2) 

while for rotation 

2mvr' = poo, or mmnent of momentum 

(momentX 
of I X angular velocity. • • • . (II) 
inertia / 

For rectilinear motion 

= m{v — Vi), or impulse 

= (mass) X change of linear velocity, . . • (8) 
while for rotation 
S<pr' = I'((o — <»i), or mxym^nt of impulse 

(momentX 
of j X change of angular velocity. (Ill) 
inertia / 

For rectilinear motion 
E = -^mv^^ or kinetic energy in foot-poundals 

= -(mass) X square of linear velocity, ... (4) 

while for rotation 

E = o-l'fij*, or kinetic energy in foot-poundals 

-J /momentX 
= g I of I X square of angular velocity. (IV) 
"^ \ inertia / 
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We see then that in the equations for force, momentum and im- 
pulse for rectilinear motion, if we replace mass m bv moment of in- 
ertia I and linear acceleration and velocity / and Vi by angular 
acceleration or velocity cc and <»i , we obtain moment of force, mo- 
mentum and impulse for rotation. Also in the equation for kinetic 
energy for rectilinear motion, if we replatce mass oy moment of in- 
ertia and liiiear by angular velocity, we obtain kinetic energy for 
rotation. These formulas, together with D'Alembert's principle, 
reduce every problem of rotation to one of static equilibrium. 

Eednotion of Moment of Inertia.' — If / is the moment of inertia 
of a body with reference to an axis through the centre of mass, and 
/' the moment of inertia with reference to any parallel axis at a 
distance d, then if Jbf is the miass of the body, we can easily prove 
the relation 



That is, the moment of inertia of a body with reference to any 
aocis i8 equal to the moment of inertia with reference to a parallel 
axis through the centre of masSy plus the product of the mass of the 
body by the square of the distance between the two a^es. 

This is called the theorem of moment of inertia for parallel axes. 
By means of it we can find J' for any axis, if / for a parallel axis 
through the centre of mass and the distance d between these paral- 
lel axes are given. Or conversely, we can find J if J' and d are 
known. 

We can easily prove this theorem as follows : Let CZ be an axis 
through the centre of mass C, OZ' 
a parallel axis and d the perpen- ^ 

dicular distance between these two 
axes. 

Let m be the mass of any par- 
ticle, r' its perpendicular distance 
mo from the axis 0Z\ r its perpen- 
dicular distance mc troua tne axis 
CZ, and the angle of r with oc=d 
through the foot of these perpen- 
diculars. 

Then we have 

r = 2mr^ and l = Smi*. 
But 




Hence 



f^« = r» + cT + 2rd cos B. 



2mr'^ = 2mr* + d^^m + 2d2mr cos 0. 



But mr cos B is the moment of m with reference to a plane TZ 
through the centre of mass. Hence 



We have then 



2mr cos = 0. 
J' = J+ilfcP. 



Seduction of Mass. — Let a body rotate about a fixed axis 
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through the centre of rotation O i)erpendiciilar to the plane of the 

paper with an angular velocity a? and an angular 
P. acceleration <?, and let F be the resultant in the 

plane of rotation of all the external forces caus- 
ing rotation, and p its lever-arm. 
Then (page 170; we have 

Fp' = Ta and Smvr' = Too, 

where T is the moment of inertia of the body 
with reference to the axis at O, and 2mvr^ is the 
moment of momentum of the body. 
^F Let A be any point of the bodv at a distance d 

from the axis at O. Its linear acceleration is / == aa and its linear 
velocity is u = d<o. Suppose the entire body to be replaced by a 
single particle of mass Mi at A. Then the moment of the effective 
force of this particle Afid*« must be equal to the smn of the 
moments Fa of the effective forces of all the particles of the body, 
and the moment of momentum of this particle M,d^a} must be equal 
to the moment of momentum Too of all the particles of the body. 
Hence we must have 




or in both cases 



Mid*a = Fa and Mid'oo = /'», 



That is, when a body rotates about any cucis, we can reduce the 
body to an equivalent particle of mass Mi at any distance dfrom 
the axis, by dividing the moment of inertia of the body F with 
reference to this axis by the square of the distance. 

The moment of momentum and of the effective force of this 
single particle is the same as the moment of momentum and of the 
effective forces of all the particles of the body. 

The mass of this particle is called the reduced mass. 

Moment of Inertia for a Eectangle, Ellipse or Ellipsoid abont an 
Axis of Symmetry through the Centre of Mass. — ^We shall show 
hereafter how to find the moment of inertia for any body. 

We give here without proof a simple rule which will enable the 
student to find at once the moment of inertia with reference to an 
aacis of symmetry thnmgh the centre of ma>ss, for a rectangle, ellipse 
or ellipsoid. This rule is as follows : 



about axis of sum of sqiuires of perpendicular semi-aoces 
symmetry V = Mass x '^—-^ v >i t- • 

through een- \ d, 4 or 6 

tre of mass J 

The denominator 3, 4 or 5 is taken according as the body is 
rectangular, elliptical or ellipsoidal. 

(1) jRectangle and Right Farallelopipedon.—ThuB for a rectan- 
gular area whose sides are 2a and 26, about the 
axis of symmetry XJT perpendicular to the side 
2a, we have, since a is the only perpendicular 
semi-axis, 

Jx = inass. 3-. 
For the axis of symmetry YY perpendicular 



-&-• 



i 
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to 2h we have 



ly = mass . TT. 



3 



In both cases I is the same as for 1/3 of the mass concentrated at 
a comer. 

For the axis through the centre of mass C perpendicular to the 
plane we have the two perpendicular semi-axes a and 6, and hence 

a* + 6* 
Iz = mass . — g — , 

or 1/3 of the mass concentrated at a comer. The same holds for a 
right pai'allelopipedon, since it is composed of an indefinitely large 
number of indefinitely thin rectangles. 

(2) Ellipse. — For an elliptical area let the semi-axes be a and 6. 

Then for axis XX, or major axis a, 

Ix = mass . — . 
For axis TY, or minor axis 6, 
ly = mass . — . 

For axis through the centre of mass C 
X>erpendicular to the plane 

Iz = mass . — T — . 

This last holds for a right cylinder, since it is composed of an 
indefinitely larije number of indefinitely thin ellipses. 

For the special case of a circular area, a = b = r, and we have 
for any axis through the centre in the plane 

I = mass . -r, 

4 

and for axis through the centre at right angles to the plane 

Iz = mass . -zr. 




This last holds for a right cylinder, since it is composed of an 
indefinitely large number of indefinitely thin circles. 

(3) Ellipsoid.— For an ellipsoid whose semi-axes are a, 6, e, we 
have for axis a 

Ix = mass . 
In the same way for axis h 

ly = mass . 
and for axis c 

Iz = mass . 





5 • 


a' 


+ c« 




6 ' 


a" 


+ 6« 
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For the special case of a sphere, a = b = c = r^ and for any 
axis through the centre 

I = mass . =-r*. 
o 




Moment of Inertia for a Hollow Disk.— Let the outer radius be 

n and the inner radius n. 

Take the axis through the centre C at right 
angles to the plane of the disk. Let Mi be the 
mass of a sohd disk of radius ri, and Mt of a 
solid disk of radius rs. Then from the i)reced- 
ing article we have for the moment of inertia 
of the hollow disk 

Iz = Ml -g M% -g-. 

If d is the surface density we have Mi = Snri\ Mt = dnvt^ 
Hence 

J, = ^(n* - r/) = ■^(ri- - Vi'^iri' + r,«). 

But dic{ri* — r* ') = M = mass of the hollow disk. Hence 

/«=-^fri« + r.M. 

This last holds for a hollow cylinder, since it is composed of an 
indefinitely large number of indefinitely thin disks. 
We have then 



Xr = ^ = 



■^(ri« + r.'). 



Badins of Oyration. — We may conceive the mass of any body to 
be concentrated in a single point, so situated that the moment of 
inertia of this point with reference to any axis is the same as for 
the body itself with reference to the same axis. The distance of 
this pomt from the axis is called the radins of gyration for that 
axis. 

The radius of gyration of a body for any axis, then, is the dis- 
tance from the aoDis to a point at which if the entire mass were con- 
centrated its moment of inertia would be the same as that of the body 
itself ivith reference to the same axis. 

Let ic" = the radius of gyration for any axis and k the radius of 
gvration for a parallel axis through the centre of mass, ilf the mass 
of the body ana d the distance between the parallel axes. 

Then if F is the moment of inertia for any axis and I for a par- 
allel axis through the centre of mass at a distance d, we have t' = 
Mk'\ I= Mk'; and since r = I+ Md\ or I' = Mk^ = If/c* + MT, we 
have 

from which we see that k' v& a, minim\un for d = 0, in which case 
K* z=z K. That is, the radius of gyration for an axis through the cen- 
tre of mass is less than for any other parallel axis. 

I' I 

We have also i^"'* = -=7 , k* = -=7-; that is, 

m M 
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the sqtiare of the radius of gyration equaU the moment of inertia 
diviaed by the mass. 

Thus &om the results of page 174 we have for a rectilinear area 
or parallelopipedon with reference to axis XX 

Y 

a 

Kx = = 

and with reference to axis YY 



Ky s: 



a 



V^' 



With reference to axis through the centre of mass C perpen- 
dicular to the plane 

4/a* + 6» 
For an elliptical area with reference to axis XX 



ic«-g-, 



with reference to axis YY 



a 



with reference to axis through the centre 
of mass C perpendicular to the plane 




Kz = 



i/a« + 6* 



2 



This last holds for a right cylinder also. 

For the special case of a eircuUxr area, for axis in plane through, 
the centre 

r 

Kx=s Ky=: — , 

while for axis throagh centre perpendicular to the plane 



Kz = — 7=-, 

i/2 

This last holds for a right cylinder also. 
For an ellipsoid whose semi-axes are a, b and e we have^ 
for axi3 a, 



for axis &, 



for axis c, 



Kx = 



Ky = 



Kt = 



4/6»+c' 


V5 • 


f'a' + C 


VB" 


Va* + V 



4/5 
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For the si>ecial case of a sphere 
For ft hollow disk 






4/2 

This last holds for a right cylinder also. 

Compound Pendolum. — A material particle suspended from a 
fb^ed point by a string without mass and oscillating under the ac- 
tion of gravity is called a aimple penduum. 

Let the mass of the particle be m, the point of sus- 
pension O, the len^h of the string OC = I, and the 
angle with the vertical B. Then the moment of inertia 
of the particle m, with reference to O, is mZ* = /', the 
impressed force is mg = F, the moment of the im- 
pressed force is — mg x I sin B, and if a is the angular 
acceleration, we have (page 170) 




— mg X I sin B = mPa, or 



osinO 
« = --/-• 



(1) 



A body of any form oscillating under the action of gravity about 
a fixed axis is called a componnd pendnlnxii. Let the axis of rotation 
be perpendicular to the plane of the paper. Let C 
be the centre of mass, also in the plane ot the paper. 
Then the intersection O of the plane through C per- 
pendicular to the axis with the axis is the point or 
centre of suspension, or centre of rotation (page 167). 

Let OC = « be the distance between the centre of 
mass C and the point of suspension O, and the 
angle of OC with the vertical. Then if Jlf is the mass 
of the body, Mg is its weight acting at the centre of 
mass. The momenlrwith reference to O of the im- 
pressed forces is then — Mg x s sin B. Let /' be the moment of in- 
ertia of the body with reference to the axis at O. Then if k* is the 
radius of gyration for a parallel line through the centre of mass, 
I' = M(k^ + ei") (page 176), and we have 




sin G = M(k* + «')a, or 



a8sinO 

a :^ — — 



(2) 



If we equate (1) and (2), we find the length I of the equivalent 
simple pendulum, that is, the simple pendulum which has the same 
motion as the given compound pendulum. 



Z = 



8 Ms' 



. (3) 



or, the lenqth of the equivalent simple pendulum is equal to the 
mmnent of inertia J' vmh reference to the axis divided by the stati- 
cal moment Ms. 

The time of vibration of the simple pendulum (Vol. I, Kinema- 
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ticSy page 164) is t= ley —. Hence the time of vibration of the 
compound pendulum is 

t=^A/!^^^i^ = ^i/J— (4) 

y gs ^ Mga 

If we prolong OC = 8 to A and make 

the point A thus obtained is called the centre of oscillation, because 
it is the point at which if the whole mass were concentrated the 
motion would be the same as for a simple pendulum. 
We have then 

CA =ip = l — 8j 

or 

tc* r 

CA=p = ~-— (6) 

^ s Ms . . . . w 

That is, 

the centre of oscillation is the same as the centre of percussion 
<page 181), ana 

9^ radius of gyration k is a mean proportional between OC and 
CA. 

Also, the distance CA is equal to the moment of inertia r divided 
by the statical momsnt Ms, and the distance OA is equal to the mo^ 
Tnent of inertia J' divided by the statical momsnt Ms. 

Now suppose the point of suspension is at A instead of O. 

Then from (3) the length of the equivalent simple pendulum will 
he 

P 
If we insert in this the value of p from (6), we have 

, jc' + s* _ r 

8 ^ Ms' 

which is just the same as equation (3). 

Hence, the centre of suspension and oscillation can be inter- 
changed without changing the tims of oscillation. 

Experimental Determination of Moment of Inertia. — From these 
principles we can determine experimentally the moment of inertia 
of a body with reference to any axis. 

1st. Thus first determine the mass ilf of a body by weighing it. 
Then suspend it from an axis and note the time t of vibration. The 
length of the equivalent simple pendulum is then 



1 = 



gv_ 



Now balance the body on a knife-edge parallel to the axis of 
suspension and thus find the distance s = Ou from the point of sus- 
pension O to to the centre of mass C. Then the moment of inertia 
with reference to the axis of suspension is 

I' = Msl 
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We have alBop = Z — a andjc* = im = fo — a*. Hence the moment 
of inertia with reference to a line through the centre of mass paral- 
lel to the axis of suspension is 

2d. First determine the mass M of the body bv weighing it. 
Then suspend it from an axis and note the time t of vibration. 
Then turn it over and find b^ trial another parallel axis from which^ 
when, it is suspended, the tmie of vibration is the same. The dis- 
tance between these etxes is the length I of the equivalent simple 
pendulimi. Then balance the body on a knife-edge and thus find 
thedistancessand D of the centreof mass from the two axes. Xh^a 
we have k* s »p ana 

Also if we have thus measured I and i, we have the value of g at 
the place of observation 

We may also determine the moment of inertia experimentally 
as follows : 

3d. First determine the mass AT of the body by weighing it. 
Then susi>end it from an axis and note the time t of vibration. 
Then attach a spring-balance to the lower end and raise the lower end 
imtil the centre of mass is in a horizontal through the axis, and 
note the reading F of the balance. This position is reached when 
the reading i^ is a maximum. 

If JL IB xne distance in feet from the axis to the point of attach- 
ment of the balance, and jf^ is the reading of the balance in pounds* 
we have 

Ms = FL. 

Hence, since 



we have 



T = Msl and ^ = ^ , 

tr 

J, FLgt* 
For the parallel axis through the centre of mass 

i = r - MsK 

Centre of Percussion. — Let C be the centre of mass of a body of 
mass i(f rotating about a fixed axis, and O the centre of rotation, so 

that the distance OC = a. Suppose the body 
is struck so that the force of impact jP is in 
the plane of rotation and at right angles to OC^ 
intersecting OC at A, Let CA = p. 

Then if k is the radius of gyration of the 
body with reference to the line through C 
parallel to the axis of rotation through O, we 
nave for the moment of inertia for the axis 
through O (page 176) J' = M(k^ h- ««). The 
moment of the impressed force is F(8 + p), and (page 170) 

Ta = Fia + p\ or Af(/c« + a*)a = F(a + p); 
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henoe 

"* ~ M{K^ + «»)' ^ ^ 

where a is the angular acceleration about the axis at O. 

Now the pressu)*e on the fixed axis is R parallel to F. Since 
the centre of mass moves as if all the mass and all the impressed 

forces were collected at the centre <^ mass, if / is the acceleration 
of the centre of mass, we have 

Mf=F+R. 

But/ s 8a. Hence 

F 4- R 

Msa = F -^ R, or a =5 j^^ (2) 

Equating (1) and (2), we obtain for the reaction of the axis at O 

"'^^^f^- <« 

The centre of mass has then the linear acceleration 

F + R 



/ = 



M 



while at the same time the body rotates about the centre of mass 
with the angular acceleration a. 

If ps> ic* we see from (3) that R is positive or in the same 
direction as F. 

If p8 < K^ we have R negative or opposite in direction to F, 

Itps = ic«, or 

CA=p = ^ = j^, (4) 

ths reaction R of the axis at O is zero. In this latter case we have 
then 

OA=p^ 8 = — ^ = -^ (5) 

The point A given bv (5) is called the centre of pereassion, because 
if a body is struck at this point so that the impiilse is in the plane 
of rotation and at right angles to OC^ there vnll he no reaction of 
the aocis. 

Hence, the centre of percussion is the same as the centre of 
oscillation (page 179), and 

the radius of gyration k is a mean proportional between OC 
nnd CA, 

Also, the distance CA is equal to the m^oment of inertia I divided 
by the statical moment Ms, and the distance OA is equal to the 
Tnoment of inertia I' divided by the statical moment Ms. 

We may obtain the same result as follows : 

The mass of the body reduced to the point A (page 174) is 

r 

(P + «)*' 

The acceleration of the point A is (p + s)<t. The force on the 
reduced mass is then 

Pa 

p + «' 
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and this force must equal the algebraic sum of all the impressed 

forces F + R = Mf= Msa. Hence 

let ^ r 

_-^Msa, or ji^=P + «. 

Impact of Revolving Bodies. — Let two bodies of mass mi and m» 
revolve about fixed axes at Oi and Ot and impinge, and let AB be 

the line of inapact. Let the normals 
OiA = ai and OtB = at. 

Let iCi and tct be the radii of gyration 
of the bodies with reference to the axes at 
Oi and Oi. Then (page 174) we can re- 
duce the masses mi and mt to the equiv- 
alent masses 




miKi 



'S 



ai' 



and 



ntttct 



'1 



at A and B. If then we substitute thes& 
masses in the place of mi and ms in the 

equations for central impact (page 149) we have for bodies of the 

same material 



vi=ui^ (ui - U.K1 + 6) ^^^^.,^^, ^ ^^^.,^^, , I 

+ mjK-s'a,*' J 



r« = wa + (Ml — Ui)(l + e) 






(1> 



miK{^a%' 

where ui and V\ are the velocities of A and B before and t^i , v% 
after impact, and e is the modulus of elasticity. 

If ex and 6s are the angular velocities before and c^i, <»« the 
angular velocities after impact, we have, taking counter-clockwise 
rotation as positive, the origins at Ox and Os, and ai, as as coincid- 
ing with the axes of Y for each origin, 



ti, = — ai^i, 
Hence 



tia = — aafs, Vi = — CtittJi, t?» = — aaflOs 



<»i = 61 — ai(ai6i — aa6a)(l + b) 

COa = 6a + aa(ai6, — aa6aXl + 6) 



maiCa 



Impact of an Oscillating Body. — If the 
body of mass mi has a motion of transla- 
tion only and impinges upon m^, which is 
suspended from an axis atOa, the equa- 
tions of the preceding article apply if we 

put in equations (1) ma in place of I , 

and — aie, in place of tea and — aa(»a in 
place of V\. We have then for the velocity 
of the mass mi after impact, taking counter- 
clockwise rotation as positive, and OaCa as 
coinciding with the axis of Y and origin 

at Oa, 



t?, = Ml — (Ml -H aa6aXl + e) 



mxKx^a%^ ■\- maica'^ai*' 
miiCj'* 

miK-i'^tta' + maiCa'^ai" 

r 



(2> 




maK-a'* 



miaa* -H ma/Ca'*' 



(1) 
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and for the angular velocity of the mass ma after impact 

«. = ..- Mu, + a,..Xl + e) ^^, ^'^^^,. . . . (2) 
If the mass m« were at rest before impact we have e^ = 0, and 
t?, = wi - tt,(i + e) r'^'* .„ (3) 

(», = - 1*1(1 + e) ^' r. (4) 

If mi were at rest and the oscillating mass mi impinges on it, we 
have wi = 0, and hence 

t;i=-e»(l + e) ^^^^,^^^^„ (5) 

a,. = ^Jl-(l + e) !J^i5^L ^1 (e) 

The velocity a?a of ma in the fii-st case, equations (4), or the 
velocity Vi of mi in the second case, equation (5), is a maximum 
when 

<u 

miaa' + mj>Ca'* 



is a maximum, or when 

mitta + - 



ma^'a'* 



Oa 



is a minimum. Putting the first differential coefficient equal to 
zero, we have for the value of aa when the maximum velocity is 
imparted 



= K,V^ (7) 



nil 



Hence the maximum velocity imparted to the oscillating body 
ma when at rest and struck by mi is given by 



flOa 



=-«*«S/s=-»*< »> 



and the maximum velocity imparted to the free body mi when at 
rest and struck by the oscillating body is 



t^i = - lic'ead + e) /^ = - (1 + e)^. ... (9) 

Reaction of the Axis. — Let the force o^ impact be F, and the 
reaction of the axis be F\ Then, from page 181, we have 

i^' = -p'(~-i) (10) 



K 
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If we give to at its value from (7), we have for the reaction of 
the axis when the maximum velocity is imparted 

F' = F(-^i/^^l] (11) 

The centre of percussion (page 181) is at the distance 



Ot = 



8 



Ma 



from the axis. If the impact takes place at this distance there is 
no reaction of the axis. 

Ballistie Pendnliun. — The ballistic x)endulum consists of a large 
mass mi which is hung from a horizontal axis O. It is set in oscilla- 
tion by a cannon-ball shot against 
it, and is used to determine the 
velocity of the ball. In order to 
render the impact inelastic the 
mass ms consists of a box filled 
with sand or clay, so that the ball 
enters the mass and oscillates 
with it. 

In order to determine the ve- 
locity of the ball the angle of os- 
cillation is measured by a pointer 
directly below the centre of mass 
which moves on a graduated arc 
AB. 

Let mi be the mass of the ball. 
Then from equation (4) of the pre- 
ceding article, making e = 0, we have for the angular velocity after 
impact 




<» = — 



ntiOtUi 



mittt* + maiCa'*' 



(1) 



where majci" is the moment of inertia of the pendulum with refer- 
ence to the axis O, or tCi is its radius of gyration with reference to 
this axis, and at is the distance of the point of impact below the 
axis. 

Let I be the length of the equivalent simple pendulum which os- 
cillates in the same time as the ballistic penduliun, and iQt the angle 
of displacement be 6, as measured on the arc AB, 

We have then for the simple pendulum (page 178) the angular 
acceleration 

gsin B 

"=1 — 

If OC = s is the distance of the centre of mass of the compoimd 
pendulum from the axis, we have (page 170) 

(mi 4- m%)gs sin 6 = I' a = (miOs' + m«K«'*)a, 



or 



_ (mi H- mQflfgsin Q 
mitts' + nitKt^ 




I 
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Equating these two values of a, we obta^ 

*" (nil + m«)« 
The height of displacement is 



• • 



(2) 



- 

^ = Z — i cos = 2Z sin» -. 

Hence the velocity at the lowest point of the path is 

and the corresponding angular velocity is 

ttj = — j = — 2|/2..sin^. 

£|g[uatine this to (1) and inserting the value of I from (2), we 
obtain for the velocity of the ball 






(3) 



If the pendulum makes n vibrations per minute, the duration of 
a vibration is 

e = ^|/I='^, and therefore Vgl =^^^^ 



n 



nic 



Hence the required velocity of the ball is 



tti = 






120g« . 
— *» . sm Jr 



(4) 



Bccentrio Impact. — Let the two masses nti and m% be perfectly 
free. Let the mass mi strike the mass m% in such a manner that the 
direction NN' of the line of impact 
passes through the centre of mass Ci of 
mi , but not through the centre of mass 
C of ms. The impact is then central for 
mi and eccentric for mt. 

Let mi have a motion of translation 
only, and let its initial and final veloci- 
ties be U\ and V\ in the line of impact 
NN', Through the centre of mass C of 
ma take the origin at C and the axis of 
X parallel to lsN\ and let the direction 
of U\ be positive. Take the axis of Y 
through C at right angles to KN\ and 
let B be its intersection with NN\ De- 
note the distance CB by », positive 
when above and negative when below the axis of X, Let the initial 
and final velocities of translation of ma parallel to NN' be th and Vn, 
exid its initial and final an^lar velocities about the axis ZZ through 
C at ri^ht angles to the x>iane XY be ea and cot , and let counter- 
clockwise rotation be positive. 




/ 
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Let Kz be the radius of g3rration of m« with reference to the 
f ixis ZZ. Then the moment of inertia with reference to this axis 
is / = m,if«*. 

Now from equation (I), page 146, we have for the impact, so far 
as translation is concerned, 

miUi + ntfltii = niiVi + Ultra (1) 

The mass of mi reduced to the point B is (page 174) 

and the linear velocities of the point B before and after impact, 
due to rotation, arc — p€% and — pa>a, or opposite in direction to Ui 
when py ea and goi are positive. 

We have then for impact, so far as rotation is concerned, 

mxUi j— • pet = miVi — — — • poot. . • . (2) 

If the bodice are inelastic^ mi and the point B move together 
after impact, and we have 

Vi = v. — poot (3) 

Eliminating Vi and (Ut from (1) and (2) by means of (8), we obtain 
for the loss of velocity of ntx 

mxKz^jUx — Ui -f p€t) 

~* " ^' ■" (m» + mt)Kz^ + m,p« ' 
for the gain of velocity of translation of mi 

_ ^'*^**(^> — tit 4- pgi) 

' "" (mi + mi)ic«" + ntxp* * 

and for the gain of angular velocity of mi 

mip(wi — t*i + p6a) 



Wl ~ ei = — 



(mi + mi)ic/ + mip' * 



If the bodies are perfectly elastic these values are tvdce as great 
(page 151). If the Dodies are imperfectly elastic and of the same 
material, so that e is the common modulus of elasticity, these values 
are (1 + e) times as great (page 149). 

We have then in general for imperfectly elastic bodies of the 
same material 

t^i = til ^ [ux - til + P^^j ^rnx + m.)Kz^ + mxp^ '^ ' ^^> 

/ \ (1 + e)mxKz^ 

vt^u+ ^tii-tii+peij^^^^^^^^^,^^^-,;. . . (6) 

/ \ (1 + e)niip 

07, = 6i — [ux — Ui-^ pet 7 : r — r- r* • • • (6) 

\ /(Wi + mt)Kz^ + rriip^ ^ ^ 
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These equations are general. If the impact is central, p = 0, and 
•Ml in (6) is unchanged and equal to ^i , while (4) and (6) reduce to 
equations (VII), page 149. 

If the bodies are perfectly elastic, e=l. If non-elastic, e = 0. 
If m, moves towards mi , u is negative. If nii is initially at rest, Ui 
= 0. If m, is initially at rest, ui = and et = 0. If mi is fixed we 
can take mi =: cc ^m, + mi, and Ui = 0. 

[ToTsion-peiidiiliim.~-Let aa elastic bar CP of uniform cross-section 
be Qxed at odb end D, and at the otber end C have two equal masses, m, m, 
rigidly fixed to it by a croas-bar AiB, 
of uniform cross -section. Let tbe ° 

orosB-bar be of equal arms, so tbat tbe 
distance A,G=B,C — r, A, and B, 
being tbe centres of moss of the masBea 
m, m, and C tbe centre of mass of tbe 
end cross section of tbe bar CD. 

If now the cross-bar be turned into 
the position AtBi , making tbe angle 
AiCA, = S with its original position, 
and then released, it will vibrate back 
and forth. Such an arrangement ia 
called a iwsion-p^idtilum. 

1st. To find the force necessary 
to twist the bar CD through a given 
angle. 

Let e = A,CA, be tbe ai^le of twist, and AiSi be the neutral position 
of the cross-bar. 

Let the forces -|- ^, — F act upon the cross-bar at A, and St , at right 
angles to tbe cross-bar. Then, if the limit of elasticity qf CDis not ex- 
ceeded, we have (Vol. IT, Statics, page 310) for equilibrium 



.^. 



where .? is the coefflcfent of elasticity for the material of the bar CD, I is 
the length of the bar CD, B is the angle of twist A,CAs, and It is the polar 
moment of inertia of the erosa-aection of the bar CD (Vol. II, Statics, page 
271). 

Ve have then 



or if the angle 9 is measured from some fixed line with which the neutral 
position of A,B, makes the angle <p, the angle of twist is 6 — ^ and 



' - 2tI "■' 

M. I^ find the time of an 

Now let the forces + F, - 
back and forth. 

Let J be the moment of inertia of the cross-bar and i 
reference to Ci> as an axis. 
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The angnUr aooelenttioii at any instaat for whioh th* angle of twist is 

and the moment of the elastie forces is, from (1), 

BI, 



l-fi. 



We have then (page 170) 



Multiplying by dfl and integrating, we have 

dlP ItB 

^ = - ^/J* + Const 

When ft ^^y the angular velocitj a> =: --^ is zero. Henoe 



Const. = -^$« 



and 






or 

dp 

Integrating again, we obtain, if t = when ft = 0^ 



^"fT.JS a/m 






which between the limits of /5 = + 9 and ft = -^ B gives for the time of 
an oscillation 



-'<^ 



(S) 



If we substitute the value of E from (2), we have 



from which we obtain 



n* 



2rF=I{S^<P)—. (5) 

Equation (5) gives the moment 2rF if the time of oscillation T and the 
angle of twist (9 ~ 4p) are observed. The force F is of course in poundals. 

All these formulas of course hold good only provided the limit of elas- 
ticity of CD is not exceeded. 
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Sd. To find the density of the earth by the torsioip-pendulum. 

The plan of determining the density of the earth by means of the 
torsion-pendnlum was first suggested by the Key. John Mitchel and 
executed by Mr. Oavendish in 170$. At the 
request of the Astronomical Society of Eng- 
land Mr. Bailey made a new determination 
and published the results of upwards of 2000 
experiments with balls of different weights 
and sizes suspended in a variety of ways, in 
the Metnoirs of the Astronomical Society^ 
Vol. XIV. 

The torsion-rod was very slight, so that it 
could be easily twLsted. Two small balls Ai , 
Bi of mass m, m were suspended from the 
torsion-rod by a light cross-bar. Two large 
balls E^ F of mass M^ M were placed on a 
platform which turned about a pivot directly under (7, so arranged that 
the centres of mass of the four balls were in the same horizontal plane. 

The masses at E^ F were first placed at right angles to the cross-bar in 
its neutral position AiBi , which was noted. Then the masses at E, F 
were brought quite near to the small masses at ^i , ^i , so that their 
mutual attraction caused an oscillation back and forth on each side of 
the neutral position, and the time of oscillation Tand angle — ^AiCA^ 
noted. 

We have then from (5) 

2rF = i^fl - v.. 




But (Vol. II, StaticSy page 48) the force of attraetion between the 
massesmand Jf is 



F^ 



gB* mM 
E ' d" ' 



where E is the radius of the earth and E its mass, and d the distance A%E 
between the centres of mass of the balls at E and At. 

Substitating this value of F, we obtain for the mass of the earth 



E = 



2grB?T*mM 



If a is the radius of the small balls of mass m at Ai and Bi , and h is 
the mass of the cross-bar, the moment of inertia 

b 



and we have 



= a[m(?a« + r') + Jy]. 



JP = 



I 



grB^T^M 



6«" + ^+6m 



«Ve _ 0);r«(? 



If 6 is the specific mass of the earth and y is the mass of a unit 

4 
volume of water, we have E = -^iiB^ . ey, and hence 

o 



€ = 



SgrT^M 



Me^' + '^ + e^jr 



•j(9 — ^)ic*dP 
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The experiments of Bailey gave e = 5.6747, or the mean density of the 
earth is 5.6747 times that of distilled water at its maximum density. 

Oeneral Formulas for Eotation about a Fixed Axis. — Let a 
rigid body of mass Af rotate about a fixed axis OZ^ with the angular 

velocity ooz and the angular acceleration ccg = — . 

at 

Let C be the centre of mass. Pass a plane through C perpendicular to 

the fixed axis. Then this plane is the plane of rotation and its intersection. 

O with the fixed axis is the centre of rotation (page 167). 




Take as the origin, the fixed axis as the co-ordinate axis of Z', and 
the other two co-ordinate axes Z', F' in the plane of rotation. 

Let positive rotation be counter-clockwise. Through the centre of mass 
O take the co-ordinate axes CTZj CYy CZ parallel at any instant to OJT, 
0Y\ 0Z\ 

Let the co-ordinates of with reference to be a?, y, and the co^ 
ordinates of any point P of the body in general with reference to be a;', 
y', z\ and with reference to Chex, y, z. 

In the same way let the components of the velocity of C with reference 

U} O he Vx y Vy y Vz = 0, and the components of the velocity of any point P 
of the body m general with reference to be Vx'y Vy\ Vz = 0, and with 
reference to C7 be Vx, Vy, Vz = 0. 

So also let the components of the acceleration of G with reference to O 

^fxtfyyfz = 0, and the components of the acceleration of any point P 
of the body in general with reference to be A', /y', /«' = 0, and with 
reference to (7 be A, /y, /« = 0. 

Then we have by reason of our rotation 

a/ = 05 + a?, ^^ = 7+^, z'zz^z. 

For the components at any instant of the velocity of any point P of the 
body, due to rotation about the fixed axis 0Z\ we have then 



— = t?a;' = — y'ooz = — yoDz — yo9z; 
dy' 



dt 

dt 



= tv' = ^^z = xfOz -I- «<»«; 
= v^ = 0. 



(1) 



If in (1) we make x and y zero we have the components Vx, Vy, VzfoT 
rotation about CZ. If we make x and y zero we have the components 
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Vx, Vyj Vzot the Telocity of the centre of mass C due to rotation about 
0Z\ Hence 



dx dy dz 

= t^« = -yc^., — = tv = ^«-^, -^ = ^-=0; 



dt 

dx — 



dt 



z=ivx = -- yoog 



dy — - 



dz — 



dt 



= t?y = XOOg , 



dt 



z= Vz= 0. 



. (la) 



The components at any instant of the tangential acceleration of any 
point P of the body due to rotation about the fixed axis OZ' are in like 
manner with (1) 

fix = — y'ocg = — yaz — y(Xz ; 
fty = x^az = xaz + xaz ; 
f'tz = 0. 

The components at any instant of the normal acceleration of any point 
Pof the body due to rotation about the fixed axis OZ' are 

fnx = — a^fl^a* = — XGOz* — xoo^; 
fny = — y'fOz = — y<»«» — yQO^\ 

Hence the components at any instant of the total acceleration of any 
point P due to rotation about the fixed axis OZ* are 

d^xf 

-^=f'x -ftx+ fnx = - y'o^z - «'««* 



dt' 



= fy -fty + fny = viag - y[<o^ 



xaz + o^z — yooz^ — yooz 



J. 



(i»;2r' 



dt 



r =fz=^ftz +fnz = 0. 



(3) 



If in (2) we make 5^ and y zero we have the components /a?, fy,A f^ 
rotation about CZ, If we make x, y zero, we have the components fx, fy, 
fz of the centre of mass C due to rotation about OZ*, Hence 



d^x d^y d^z - ^ 

-^^fx=^-yaz-xooz\ -^^=fy = xaz-yoi>z\ ■>^=/« = 0; 



"^ — - d^y - - d^z 






ef^' 



(2a) 



since 



We can obtain (2) and (2a) directly from (1) and (la) by differentiating, 
dooz 



dt 



= a«. 



Since CZ passes through the centre of mass, we have 

:Smx = 0, 2my = 0, 'Smz = 0. 



(8) 
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AiflOy if m is the mam of a partida^ 

= JC * (4) 



and 

2m(af ss ^ = J^ X moment of inertia for axis CZ 



2m(x^ = y •) = ^' X " " " " " OZ' ^ * ' ^^^ 






Hotion of Centre of Mace.— From (3) and (2a) we have for the snm of 
the components of all the dfeMw forces (pace 168) after redncti<«i by 

(8) and (4) ' 



^mfy' = J£ra« - My»M ^ i(^; [ 
2inr, = 0. J 



(«) 



Bat by D'Alembert's principle (page 168) the snm of the ccMuponents of 
the impressed forces in any direction is equal to tiie sum of the com- 
ponents of the effectiye forces in that direction. 

Hence, tfie centre of mass moves at any instant (u if all the mass and 
impressed forces were collected at the centre of mass. 

HomentnoL — ^From (1) and (la) we have for the snm of the components 
of momentum of all the particles, after reduction by (3) and (4), 

J&mvm = ^ My»z = Mv» ; 

Smvy = Mxoox = Mfiy ; ' 

Hence, the momentum of the body is the same as for aU the mass 
collected at the centre of mass. 

Moment of Momentom. — Let AW« A'my, A'mc be the snm of the 
moments of momentum of all the particles about the co-ordinate axes 
OZ*, OF, OZ' for any fixed axis of rotation 0Z\ and Amx, Amy, ISSmz 
for the co-ordinate axes (/JT, (7F, CZ. Then we have from (1), after 
reduction by (8) and (5), 

Am* = 2m{vzy' - V^) = — ooxSma^sf = - mz2mxz = Am« ; ^ 

Amy = 2?m(t?«jV — Vg'af) = — oozSmy'z' = ^ oogSmyz = Amy ; • (8) 

AW = Smivy'af-' v^'y') = Iz'coz. 

The last of these equations is equation (II), page 171. 
We shall see in the next chapter that at any point of a body there are 
at least three rectangular axes for which we have 

Snw'y' — 0, 2mx'2^ = 0, 2my'2' = 0. 

These axes are called principal axes for that point. Hence if the 
fixed axis OZ' is a principcQ axis, we have, taking the other two principal 
axes as co-ordinate axes, 

IXs'mx = 0, A my = 0, OS'mz = -& ^s» 

The resultant moment of momentum is in general 



Am = Vlt'^mx + A"my + fb'^mz, (9) 
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and the direction-ooBines of the resultant axis of moment of momentum 
are then 



iXS'mx US'my JtS'mz 
Am ' A'm ' A'm 



(10) 



If the fixed axis OZ' then is a principal axis, the resuUant axis of 
moment of momentum coincides with the fixed axis. 

Elinetic Energy. — Let v' be the velocity of any particle and v the ve- 
locity of the centre of mass C with reference to (figure, page 190), so 
that 

Then we have, from (1), 

-^tnvy* = ^mx*ooz* + nucxooz^ + j-ma^oo^. 

Adding these, we have for the sum of the kinetic energy of all the 
particles 

E' = 2-m/if* 
2 

= k(^ +^oog*2fn^'yo9z^2my +'xot)g*2mx + --oog^Smia^ + y^, 

or, reducing by (8), (4) and (5), 

E' = ^M{x* + y^oo^ + ^IzOOz' = ~Iz'oa^. . . . (11) 

This is equation (IV), page 171. 

Moment of the ElFectiTe Forces. — Let IKS'/x, Ht'fy^ A'/^be the sums 
of the moments of the effective forces (page 168) about the co-ordinate axes 
OX', 0Y\ 0Z\ Then we have from (2), after reduction by (3), (4) and (5), 

A'/ar = ^mifzy* —fyz') = — az'Smxz + ooz^Smyz ; 

A'/y = 2m{fx2i' —fz'x') = — azSmyz — Q0z^2mxz\ \ . (12) 

It'fz = :Sm{fy'x' -^fx'y') = Iz'az. 

The last of these equations is equation (I), page 170. 
We have (page 191), reducing by (3) and (5), 

^rn(f'tzy — f'tyz) = — az^mxz; 
^rn(f'txz —f'i^) = — az2myz\ 
2m{ftyx —f'txy) = /«««. 

These terms in equations (12) therefore give the moments about CLT, 
(7F, CZoi the effective tangential forces. We have also from (la), reduc- 
ing by (3), 

2m{f'nzy —fnyz) = + Qoz^myz, 2ni(f'nxz "f'nsflc) = — G0z^2inxz, 
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These terms in ezqnatioiis (12) therefore gire the momentB aboat CX^ CY 
of the effective deflecting forces. 

If the fixed axis OZ' is a principal axis we have (page 102) 

it'fx = 0, A Vf = 0, it'fz = /*'««. 

Kxtemal Forces. — If any two points of the body situated upon the 
axis of rotation are fixed the axis is fixed. Oonceive then the body to be 
fixed to the axis at two points distant a' and a" from the origin O, and let 
the reactions of these points on the body resolved parallel to the co-ordinate 
axes be respectively Rx\ Ry\ Rz and Rx\ Ry'\ Rz' (see figure, page 190). 

These forces are impressed forces (psLge 168); but since they are internal 
to the system, consisting of the body and some other body upon which the 
axis rests or to which it is fastened, we call them internal farces. 

All other impressed forces acting upon the body we may then call ex- 
ternal forces. 

Let these other impressed external forces be ^i , ^s , 2^* , etc., making 
the angles (ai , /3i , ^i), (at , fit , y*), etc., with the co-oixiinate axes. Then 
we have for the resultant components of these external forces 



Fx = Fi COS ai + Ft cos at + etc. = 2^ cos a; 
Fy = Fi cos fii + Ft cos fit 4- etc. = SF cos fi; 
Fz = Ficoa ri + Ft cos r« + etc. = 2F cos y. 



(13) 



Moment of the External Forces. — Let its' ex j It'ey, Its'ez be the 
sums of the moments of the external forces about the co-ordinate axes OX', 
0Y\ 0Z\ and let (a?/, y/, z/), W, y%\ 2%\ etc., be the co-ordinates of 
the points of application of the external f oroes Fi^ Ft, etc. Then we have 



it' ex = ^Fy' cos r — :SF2f cos /?; 
it'ey = ^Fsf COS a — 2Fxf COS r\ 

OS'ez = ^Fx' COS /ff — 2FV COS a. 



(14) 



Pretsnres on the Fixed Axis. —We have by D'Alembert's principle 
(page 168) the resultant of the impressed forces eqnal to the resultant of 
toe effective forces, or, from (6), 



Fx+Rx' + Rx" = 2mfx' = - Myaz - Mxcdz* = ^x; 
Fy + Ry' + Ry" = Swfy' = Mxag — Myiog* = Mj^; 
Fg + Rz' + Re" = ^mfz = 0. 



(15) 



Also taking moments about the co-ordinate axes, we have by D*Alem- 
berths principle, from (12) and (14), 

'2Fy' cos r - ^^^ coBfl — Ry'a' — Ry"a" 

= Ib'fx = — azSmxz + ooz*27nyz; 
SFz' cos a - 2Faf cos y + -R»'«' + ^"«" - (16) 

= ff[s'fy = — azSmyz — oog^Smxz; 
SFx' cos fi — SFj/ cos a = ns'fz = Iz'az. 

From the last of these equations we can find az , and then from the first 
two and the first two of (15) we can find Rx\ Rx\ Ry\ Ry'. Then 
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Rz and Rz* are indeterminate, but their sum is given by the last of equa- 
tions (15). 

If there are no external forces, or if all the impressed forces pass 
through the centre of masSy we have from the last of equations (16) in 
either case ag = 0, and all terms containing az in (15) and (16) disappear. 

Now — MxGOz and — Myoo^ are the sums of the components parallel to X' 
and F' of the deflecting forces of the particles and + ooz^^my'z' and 
— GOz^^^nocfsf are the moments about X' and Y' of the deflecting forces of 
the particles. 

If OZ' and hence GZ is a principal axis^ we have, taking the other two 
principal axes as the co-ordinate axes X' and Y' (page 192), 2myz = 0, 
2mxz = 0, or the moments of the deflecting forces are zero. 

If the fixed axis passes through the centre of mass, we have in (15) 

X = 0, y = 0, or the sums of the components of the deflecting forces 

MxGOz* and Myoo^ are zero. 

Hence, if a body rotates about a principal floced axis through the eentre 
of mass, there will be no stress on that axis due to the deflecting forces. 

Permanent Axis. — If, then, there are no external forces, or if all the 
impressed forces pass through the centre of ma^s and a free body rotates 
about a principal axis through the centre of mass, that axis remains un- 
changed in direction in space and the body will always rotate about it with 
uniform angular velocity. For this reason it is called an axis of permanent 
rotation, or the permanent axis. 

If there are no external forces, or if all the impressed forces pass through 
the centre of mass, and a free body rotates about some other axis than the 
principal axis through the centre of mass, the deflecting forces of the par- 
ticles will cause the axis of rotation to change its direction and the body 
will never rotate about the permanent axis. If, therefore, we observe a 
body to rotate a short time about an unchanging axis with uniform angular 
velocity, we infer that it rotated about it from the beginning of the motion, 
that the axis is a principal axis through the centre of mass and that all 
the impressed forces are either zero or pass through the centre of mass. 

Centre of Percnssion. — Suppose a single force acting in the plane of 
rotation at right angles to 0(7. Take 0(7 as the axis of X\ and let Fy be 
the force, and the distance CA =^p. Then 

Fx = 0, JFi = 0, Bz' = 0, Rz'' = 0, y = 0, '^ 



= 0, f' f'' 
= 1, U! £ I 



«' = 0, xf = x + p, y^ = Oy cos a = 0, cosy? 

cosp' = 0. Hence, from (15) and (16), o ' c p 

Rx = Rx + Rx' = - Mx(oz^\ 

Ry=:Ry' + Ry" = — jFy + Mxaz\ 

it'fx = 0, at'fy = 0, it'fz = Fy^ + i?) = Iz'ocz = M(k^ + x)az. 

If oDz is zero, Rx is zero. If we eliminate az from the second and last 
of these equations we obain 

: K^ + x 

This is the same as equation (3), page 181. For iJy = 0, then, we have 
for the centre of percussion, just as on page 181, 

K^ Iz - /f'+i" Iz 

p = ~= —zz. or p + x = 



X Mx* X Mx 
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EXAMPLES. 

(The student shonld carefully check these examples.) 

(1) A prismatic bar AB falls through a height /i, retainingits 
horizontal position until one end strikes a fixed obsta>cle D. fHnd 
the motion after impact^ considering the bodies non-elastic, 

Ans. Let m, b« the mass of the bar, I its length, and tt, the velocity of the 

centre of mass G at the instant of impact. 

Then in equations (4), (5), (6), page 186, we 
have 

« = 0, e, = 0, f»j = 00 = w, -^ mi , w, = 0. 



"I 



1^ 



"b Hence we have for the velocity of translation 
of AB after impact 



0, = tf t — «t 



if.' 






r ' (1) • 



and for the angular velocity about after im- 
pact 

.... (3) 



00, 



In the present ease we have (page 177) ^«' = ts" » *^d.for the end A strik- 



l 



I 



^g P = + o-» ^o' *^o «nd B striking p = — — , and «« = — ^figh, the minus 
sign denoting motion towards D. Hence in both cases of il or J9 striking 

o — — 

«i = — 7 i/2flrA, 

or the motion of (7 is towards 2>. Also if A strikes 



or if B strikes 



«i=-3; V2gh, 



"^' = + 21 ^^> 



the (-(-) sign denoting counter-clockwise and the(— ) sign clockwise rotation 
about 0. 

We can obtain (1) and (2) directly as follows : From page 171 we have 



GO, = 



__ moment of momentum __ m^u^p _ u^p 



Also at the instant of impact 



Hence 



t>, = poo,. 
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The momentum after impact is then 
The impulse is 

The Telocity at any point distant y from C, after impact, is 



(8) 



(4) 






-y^ = -iM'p-y^' • "''' 



where p and y are positive towards A and negative towards B, Hence for ^ 

striking 



jmd for ^ striking 



«t - yw, = - 



8f^2^A 



2^ 



(!+')• 



After impact the centre moves in the same vertical with a uniform accelera- 
tion g, while the angular velocity C0 remains unchanged. 

(2) An inextensible string is wound around a cylinder and has its 
free end attached to a fixed point. The cylinder falls 
through a height hy and at the instant of impact the 
string is vertical and tangent to the cylinder, ^ind the 
motion after impact, 

. ur* 2 ur 2 u 

(3) An iron ball of mass mi = 65 pounds moving 
with a velocity of 36 ft, per sec. strikes a pine beam of 
uniform rectangular cross-section in the centre line of a 
^ide, at right angles, at a distance p = If ft. abow the centre of 
mass. The mass of the beam is m^ = 842.4 pounds, its length 5 ft. 
and breadth 2 ft. If the beam is at rest /find the 
motion after impact, considering the impact as non* 
elastic. 




3" 



Ans. The moment of inertia (page 175) is the same as for 
• concentrated at a comer. We have then 



=t[(I)* +(!)■] =-•»•• 



or ic«« = 2.416. 




2 ft. 



Hence, from page 186, the velocity of the hall after impact is 
_ m^Kg^Ui ^J^ 2035 



«i = If , - 



-, = 36fl - 



g^Y^j= 5.364 ft. per sec. 



(w, + m^)Kz^+ mxj^ ^y 2192.3+65X 
The velocity of the centre of mass of the heam after impact is 



tj, = 



(mi + mt)Ks^ + mip^ 



= 2.864 ft. per sec. 
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The angalar Telocity of the beam after impaet is 



«t = — 



fthfUt 



+ «i«)k/ + m,p* 



= — 1.712 radians per sec. 



(4) Suppose a wheel and cude composed of hoUow disks for the 

voheel and axle and a solid cyl- 
inder for the journal. The radius 
of the wheel is a = S /if., of the 
axle 6 = 2 ft,, of the journal 
r = 1 inch. Let tne mass of the 
wheel be W= 5 lbs., of the axle 
A ^S Ibs.^ of the journal J =2 
lbs. Let the moving mass be P 
^ 10 lbs, and the mass lifted 
O = 5 lbs. Let the string be per- 
fectly flexible and disregard its 
mass. Let P start from rest and 
fall for a time ^ = 6 sec. ' Discuss 
the motion of the apparatus, tak- 
ing into account the mass of the 
wneel, axle and journal, and the 
friction, the coefficient of kinetic 
friction being m = 0.07. Take 
g =s 22\ ft.-per-sec. per sec. (Com- 
pare example (7), page 79.) 

Ans. From page 176 we have for axis through the centre of mass C of 
wheel, axle and journal, at right angles to the plane of the wheel. 

Moment of inertia of wheel = ^(a* + »•) = 82.61b. -ft.*; 




H€ 



it «< « 



axle = 



journal =' 



x<^' + «-) 




1 

144 



(< 



C< 



Hence the moment of inertia of wheel, axle and journal is 

/ = x<<'' +'>^+T^*+'') + i^ = 88iH lb.-ft.« 

Let /be the linear acceleration at the circumference of the wheel, and a its 
angular velocity. Then we have 

aa=f, or « = -j 
and the linear acceleration at the circumference of the axle is 



ba = -/. 
a 

Now, by D'Alembert's principle, page 168, the impressed forces and the 
reversed effective forces constitute a system of forces in equilibrium. That is, 
the algebraic sum of the horizontal and vertical components must be zero, and 
the algebraic sum of the moments of the forces about any point must be zero. 

The impressed forces are the upward reaction B at the centre C, the down- 
ward weights Pff, Qg, Wg, Ag, Jg of the masses P, Q, and the wheel, axle 
and journal, the friction JT'at the circumference of the journal, and the equal 
opposite and parallel reaction — Fof the bearing. The moment of the f ric> 
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tion is then the moment ot a couple -{-F, — F, or ia I¥ b,% any poiQt (page 73, 
Vol. II, 8kUie8), 

The effective ferceB are i^ acting down, Q~f acting up and the effective 

forces of the particles of the wheel, axle and Journal. All these effective 
forces are to be reversed in direction. Since u is the centre of mass of the 
wheel, axle and journal, the effective forces of the particles occur in couples, 
and their algebraic sum is zero, and hence the algebraic sum of their com- 
ponents in any direction is zero. The algebraic sum of their moments about 
C is, from page 170, given by 

/a = /^ = |^Z(a« + 6«) + A(P' + r«) + ^r«J/ = 12}}f / poundal-ft. 



We have then for equilibrium of the impressed forces and the reversed 
effective forces, taking forces to the right and upwards positive and forces to 
the left and downwards negative, 

+ F-F=:0; (1) 

+ B-Pg'-Qg-Wg-Ag-Jg + Pf-Q^f=0; . . (2) 
and taking moments about C and counter-clockwise rotation positive, 

-Pga + Qgb + Fr + Ia + Pfa + Q^lf^O. ... (8) 

Cw 

From (2) we have for the pressure upon the bearing 

B = (P+ Q + W+ A + jyg^lp-- ^y poundals. 

We can also find £ as we have in Ex. (7), page 79. Thus, 

Tension on left = Qlg + — /] poxmdals. 



<( (« i.<<wi«4^ — nf^ _ ^\ « 



'* right = i^ -/) 
Hence pressure on bearing is 



B = {W+A + J)g + Q^g + ^-f^+P(ff^n 



or 



JB = (P+« + lir+4 + J)^-^P- ^Vponndato. 
The friction for new hea/ring (page 79) is then 

where /i is the coefficient of kinetic friction and fi is the angle of bearing. 

Inserting this value of F and the value of la in (8), we obtain for the 
acceleration /at the circumference of the wheel (compare Ex. (7), page 79) 
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U fiis small, tUn fi = fi, and we l&aTe for the given numerical Tallies 

/ = 0.40186^ = 13.913 ft-per-see. per sea 
The aooeleraHon of Q is then 

|/=8.«08ft-pe».««.i«r»a 

The Tdodtj of P at the end of the time < = 5 sec is 

V =Jt = 64.66 ft. per sea, 
and the angular Telocity of the wheel is 

09 = - = 31.53 radians per se& 
a 

The Telocity ofQattheendof< = «8eals 

•^ = 48.04 ft. per sea 
a 

The pressure B on the hearing is 

B = 33.8342(f0r poundals = 33.83436 pounds. 
The friction is 

F= nB = 1.5637^ poundals = 1.6637 pounds. 

The moment of the friction is 

Fr = 0.1803^ poundal-ft. = 0.18033 pound-ft. 

The moment of the effective forces of the particles of the wheel, axle and 
Journal is 

la = 5.1581^ poundal-ft. = 6.1681 pound-ft. 
The distance s described by P is 

f = ^ = 161.4 fL 

The distance described by ^ is 

^ = 107.6 ft. 
a 

Tension on right = P{g — /) = 6.9864^ poundals = 6.9864 pounds. 
' " left = C (^ + j/) = 6.887%r " = 6.8878 " 

Moment of tension on right = 17.9593 pound-ft. 
" " " " left = 13.6756 " 



Difference = 5.2B36 = Fr + Ia. 
Work of P = 6.9864 X 161.4 = 966.205 ft-lbs. = A - :^. 

- on C = 6.8878 X 107.6 = 681.947 '* = G^« + ^^. 

a 2a^ff 

Work of friction and on wheel = 384.368 " 
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Work of friction and on wheel = 284.258 ft.-lbe. 

Work of friction = J^-« = 7.006 " 

a 



Work on wheel = 277.253 = j -<»* (page 171). 
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The power of P (page 49) = ' = 198.241 ft..lb6. per sec., or 

198.241 ^ ^. ^ 
ggQ =0.85 horse-power. 

The efficiency of the machine (page 52) is 

_ 681^7 _ 
^ " 986.205 - "•^"• 

From equation (3) we see that la -\- lyia -\- Q--/iB the sum of the moments 

of the reversed effective forces. From page 174 this is equal to Mfa, where 
Jf is the reduced mass of P, Q, W» A and tff reduced to the dreumferenee of the 
wheel. This reduced mass (page 174) is 

We can then write, instead of (8), 

- Pga+ Qgb + Fh- + JIffa = 0, 
at 






(S> 



If we substitute the values of if and i^we obtain (4). 

Now i^ is the weight of P, and Q—g is the weight of Q reduced to the cwr- 

a 

cumferenee of the wheel, that is, is the weight which acting at the circumference 

would have the same moment as Qg acting where it does. In the same way 

-T-Fia the friction reduced to the drcumferonce of the wheel. 
A 

b r 
Hence Pg — Q—g F is the reduced moving force. We have then the 

equation of force (page 2) 

J^ = reduced moving force, 
or 

_ reduced moving force 
•* ~ reduced mass ^ ' 

(5) Suppose a wheel and axle composed of hoUow disks for the 
rim or outer circumference C, the hvb H and the axle A, of a solid 
cylinder for the journal «7, and of four spokes, each spoke S being a 
bar of uniform cross-section. Let the outer radius of C be a = 20 
inches and the inner radius u = 19 inches, the outer radius of H be 
ri = 8 inches and the inner radius & = 6 inches, the radius of the 
journal J be r = 1 inch. Let the mass of the rim or outer circum- 
ference 6e C = 40 lbs., of the hub H = 12 lbs., of the axle A = 10 
lbs,, of the journal J=2 lbs., and of each spoke S = 16/4 Ws. Let 
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the moving mass be P =: fiO lbs. and the mass lifted Q = 160 lbs. Let 
the string oe perfectly flexible and disregard its mass. Let P start 
from rest ana fall for a time t = Z sec. Discuss the motion of the 
apparatus^ taking into account the mass of the wheels axle^ journal 
and spokes, and the friction^ the coefficient of kinetic friction being 
n = 0.07. Take g = 2&{ ft^-per-sec. per sec. 

Ans. Thq moment of inertia of & 
spoke with reference to an axis throof h 
its centre of mass at right angles to the 
plane of the wheel is (page 175) 

8 Ir^ - ri\« 




8 I r^ - ri\ « 

8\ 3 ;• 



With reference to a parallel axis 
through the centre (7 it is then (page 
173) 

For four spokes we have then the 
moment of inertia for the axis through G 
at right angles to the plane of the wheel 

Dp The reduced mass of the snokes, re- 
duced to the circumference, is tnen (page 
174) 

The moment of inertia of the rim is (page 176) 

f (a* + r A 
and the reduced mass of the rim is then 

^a» + r4«) = 88.05 Ibe. 
The monmil of inertia ot the hub is 

and the reduced mass of the hub is 

H 



2a^ 



(r,« + &«) = 1.6 Ibfl. 



The moment of inertia of the axle is 



y(6' + rO. 



and the reduced mass of the axle is 



^(6« + r») = 0.4625 lbs. 
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The moment of inertia of the journal is (page 175) 

and the reduced mass of the journal is 

^ = 0.00125 lbs. 



The reduced mass of Q is 



a* 



= 14.4 lbs. 



The reduced mass of P is P =60 pounds. 
Hence the total reduced mass is 

Jf = 60 + 14.4 + 0.00125 + 0.4625 + 1.5 + 38.05 + 7.2125 = 121.62625 lbs. 

From ihe preceding example we have for the acceleration /of P 



(p-,i),-r^ 



f=^ B • <■> 

For the pressure R upon the journal we have, just as in the precedingr 
example, 

B = (P+ q+G+^-\-M+A + J)g - (-P - e^y Poundals. 
The friction for new bearing (page 79) is then 

where /i is the coefficient of kinetic friction and fi i& the angle of bearing. 
Inserting this value of F in (1), we obtain 



a sm p\ a] 



If fi is small, sin y5 = )9 and we have for the given numerical values 

/ = 0.(yd^ = 2.895 ft.-per-Bec. per sec. 
The acceleration of Q U then 

— / = 0.8685 ft.-per-sec. ner sec. 

The velocity of P at the end of the time t = 3 sec. is 

« =/f = 8.685 ft. per sec., 

and the angular velocity of the wheel is 

09 = -= 5.211 radians per seo. 
a 
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The Telodt/ of Q at the end of f = 8 see. is 

-9 = 8.8055 ft. per sec. 

The p ie esoie B on the bearing is 

B = WI.92ff ponndals = 887.A3 Iha 
Thefrietkmis 

F=^B = 90.8544^ ponndals = dO.8544 Iha. 

The moment of the friction is 

Fr = 1.78787^ poondal-ft. = 1.787875 lb..ft. 

The angnlar acceleration is 

a= -^ = 1.787 radians-per-see. per sec 

The moment of inertia for rim, spokes, hub, axle and jonmal Is 

/ = 181.184 lb.-a«. 

The moment of the effective forces of the particles of rim, apokes, hnb^ 
MjXe and Journal is 

Ia=z 237.8666 ponndal^a = 7.0828 lb..a 

The distance $ described by P is 

* = -^* = 18.0275 ft. 
The distaac3 described by Q is 

-« = 8.90825 ft 
a 

Tension on right = I^g —f) = 54.(^ ponndals = 54.6 lbs, 
" " left = Q(ff+^) = 164.3?cr " = 164.82 " 

Moment of tension on right = 91.00 lb. -ft. 



<< <« «< << 



left = 82.16 " •* 



Difference = 8.84 = Fr + Ia. 



Work of P = 54.6 X 18.0275 = 711.8015 ft.-lb8. = P* - 



^' 



it 



onC = 164.82X 8.90825 = 642.2086 " =^'+'l^- 



'* of friction and on wheel = 69.0979 *' 

" of friction = P-« = 18.5841 " 

a 



Work on wheels 55.5188 " = "I- ^^ (page 171). 
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711.3015 



The power of P (page 49) = — -^ = 237.1005 ft.-lbs. per sec., or 



237.1005 
550 



= 0.43 horse-power. 



The efficiency of the machine (page 52) is 

642.2036 
711.3015 



€ = 



= 0.93. 



(6) A hollow circular disk whose outer radius is a\ , inner radius 
hi arid thickness ti revolves about an axis perpendicular to its plane. 
Find the thickness ti of an equivalent disk whose outer radius is as 
and inner radius ba, 

Ans. For any angular velocity oo or acceleration a we must have 

IioaoT /ia: = /sQ9 or Ita, 

That is, /, = /,. But (page 176) 

/, = Mi(ai* + 6i«) = d7cti(ai* - 6i«)(ai« + 6i«) = Sxtiiai* - 6,*), 

where d is the density or mass of a unit of volume. In the same way 



Hence 



»a = -Ta TT • *>• 



(7) A sphere of radius r rotates about the axis YYat a distance 
a. Find the height d of an equivalent cylinder of radius of base r 
whose aocis is parallel to YY at a distance 6. 

Ans. The moment of inertia of a sphere whose mass is 3fi about any diam- 

2 
eter is (page 176) /i = -rMii^, The moment of inertia of a cylinder of mass M^ 

o 

r* 
about its axis is (page 175) Ma -^ . With reference y 

to the axis YT we have then 



Hence we have 

I Jf,r« + Jfia« = Ma^+'MJ>\ 



But if 6 is the density, 
4d7er^ 






e 



if, = 



3 
Hence 



and Jfo = ditr'^d. 



, 8 2r« + 5a« 
15 



r« + 2&« 



(1) 



If the cylinder and sphere rotate about the axis YY without turning on 
their own axes, they can be treated as particles, and we have 

/i' = Mia*, /,' = MJ)K 
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If the cjlinder and sphere have the anffular velocity or acceleration go or a 
about their own axes and the angular velocity or acceleration 00' or a' about 
YY, either in the same or opposite directions, then we have 

2 



or 



Hence 



O a 



^ 8 2r«G3 ± 5a«a>' ^ 8 2r»a ± 5o«a' 

15 r^oo ± 26*(w 15 r^a ± 2^'a' ^ ' 



If the bodies are rigidlv connected with the axis YY we have co = a/ or 
a = a' in the same direction, and obtain equation (1). If the bodies do not 
turn on their own axes aa and a are zero, and we have 

J^ 5a^ _4ra» 
15^* 26« "" 36» • 

If the bodies turn about their axes with the same angular velocity or accel- 
eration, as about YY, but in the opposite direction, we mive 



d = 



8 



2r»- 5a« 



15^ ' r« - 26* • 



(8) Upon a vertical hollow axle whose outer radius is ri and 
inner radius r,, and length I, there is fixed a circular disk of radius 
a, at right angles to the axle. Under the action of a force the 
angular velocity 00 1 is attained. If now the force ceases to acty find 
(a) the time of coming to rest; (h) the number of revolutions in that 
time. 

Ans. Let the mass of the axle be A, and of the disk 2>. Then the moment 

of inertia of the axle is (page 176) 

^ (r.' + r."), 
and the mament of inertia of the disk ia 

^(«» + r.«). 
The total moment of inertia is than 

/= :^(r.« + r.«)+ y{a» + n«). 

The pressure on the axle is (D + A)g poundals. The moment of the 
friction for hollow flat pivot is then (Vol. II, Btaties, page IdS) 




M=.^M(D + A)g 






where jn is the coefficient of kinetic friction. 
If a is the angular retardation, we have then 

la = M, or a = -=-. 
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The angular velocity at the end of any time t is then 

GO =z GOi — at. 
The time oi coming to rest is then 



fill _ loDi 



The nuQiber of radians described in the time t is 

2 2M' 



The number of revolutions is then 

6 






lOD^^ 



%n 4itM' 

(9) Mnd the mass of a fly-wheel for a given angular velocity , 
length of crank and applied force. 

Ans. Let the greatest angular velocity be oo^, the least 07 1, and let gq be the 
mean angular velocity, and let the difference of 00% ^ 

and a 1 be — . Then we have 
a 



CDs -4- O). ,00 

00 = ^ and —=<»«—<»,, 



and hence 



001 = flO TT-i ODi = GO -I 

* 2a* * ^ 2a 



. . (1) 




PtfnB 



Let the length of crank be r = OB, and the connecting-rod be very long 
compared to r, so that the constant force P exerted by the connecting-rod may 
be considered as practically acting always in the same vertical direction. Let 
Q be the resistance at the end B of the crank. 

When the crank has turned through the angle AOB = e from the dead 
point A, the work of P is Pr(l — cos e), and the work of the resistance is 
Qre. If then the angular velocity at A is 001 and at B, cos, and lis the 
moment of inertia of the fly-wheel, we have for P and Q in pounds 



—/(«>,« - (»i*) = Pr(l - cos e) - Qre (2) 

In every complete revolution the work of P and Q must be equal. We 
have then for a complete revolution, 
(a) for single-acting engine 

arP = 2;rrC, or «= -P = 0.8188P; (3) 

It 

(P) for double-acting engine 

4rP=2jrrC, or C = -^ = 0.6366P. (4) 

(a) Single-acting Engine. — At any point B we can resolve Pinto a normal 
component along OB and a tangential component P sin e, which causes change 
of motion. At the dead point A this component is zero and increases up to a 
point B for which it is equal to Q. We find the corresponding value of the 
angle AOB = €i then from 

P sin 61 = C = 0.3183P, or e, = 0.103 it = 18' 83' 36.5". 
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From Bt P sin € increases up to the point (7, and from this point again 
decreases to the point B^, where it is agam equal to Q, and we have tha 
corresponding value of the angle AOB^ = €% from 

Psin e, = € = 0.8188P, or e, = 0.8OT n = 161' 26' 28.6". 

From B^, P sin e decreases to the dead point D, where it is again zeixk 
The motion is then accelerated from P to P', since between these points 
P sin 6 is greater than Q. Between A and B and B^ and D it is retarded. 
The angular velocity is then least at B and greatest at j^, and then decreases 
to its minimum value at B again. 

If the crank moves a fly- wheel the moment ef inertia of which is J, we^ 
have then the increase of kinetic energy from Bio R equal to the work done, 
or for the distance BCB' and P and Q in pounds and r in feet 



^/(<»,« - a>i«) = 2rP cos ex - Qr{ie - 26i). 
off 



(5> 



If we substitute in (5), Q = — Pfrom (8), we have 



i-/(<»,« - »,«) = iV (3 COS e, - 1 + ^ 



''Hi 



)■ 



(6> 



Substituting d = 0.103 n, cos ei = yl — sin* €1 = 0.948 and the valuea 
of 09] and 00% from (1), we obtain 



7 = 



1.102iV<^^ 



COr 



or 



j_ 2.204Pr^ 



(7> 



From (7) for a given force P in pounds, length of crank r in feet and range 

CO9 -4-- Oi>i , 

of angular velocity coi and 00^, or ratio a = -^ ' r, we can find the mo- 
ment of inertia lot the fly-wheel and can then design it. 

(b) Doable-aoting Engine. — At the point B we have,, 
as before, from (4) 




Hence 



Psinei = Q = 0.6866P. 

e, = 0.2196 ft = 89'' 32' 19.5". 



From B to B' then the motion is accelerated a& 
before, and the angular velocity is ooi at Pand 00% at B'. 
From B* to P" the motion is retarded to aoi , from B" to 
B"' accelerated to 00%, and from B**' to B retarded to a>i. 
We have then as before, for P and Q in pounds and r in feet, 



^ 



I{co^* — ooi*) = 2Pr cos ei — Qr{it — 2ei). 



Substituting as before, we obtain 

^ 0.4210Prflgr 1 



1 = 



00" 

0M2Prg 



(»a 



« - «>,«* 



(8> 
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We can call 



a = 



_ <gl + OJl ___ 



<» 



3(fl9t — tt'l) 00% — tt>l 



the eoefflemU ef it^MtUness, The greater a is taken, the less the difference 
00% — (01 of the limiting velocities, and the steadier the action. Ordinarily a 
is taken at from 80 to 100, according to the steadiness desired. 

If H is the horse-power of the engine and n the number of revolutions per 
minute, we have for single-acting engine 



2Pm 
88000 

Foi diOtlble-Mting engine 

88000 



= jb; or iV=s 



= H, or iV = 



16500g 
n 



8250jy 
n 



Thus for a double-acting engine of 25 horse-power making 83 revolutions 

per minute, and a = 64, we have 00 = — -^ — radians per sec. From (8), 

taking ^ = 82 ft.-per-sec. per sec. 

/= 494900 lb.-ft.« 

If the outside radius of the fly-wheel is ri = 6 ft. and the inside radius is 
r% = 5.5 ft., we have, if we disregard the spokes, 

/ = Jtf(ri« + r,») = 494900, 01 M = 7470 lbs. 

If we take the density of iron, 480 lbs. per cubic foot, the thickness of the 
rim t, we have 

Jf = 480 X 2icrit{ri - r%) = 7470, or t z= 0.8 ft. 

(10) A fiomogeneous prismatic bar AB constrained to rotate 
about a fixed aods at A receives a direct impact from 
a sphere whose m,ass is mi and velocity u\. Find the 
angular velocity ^% of the bar and the velocity Vi of 
the sphere after impact if the bodies are perfectly 
elastic, 

Ans. Let the mass of the bar be m^ and k^^ the square of 
its radius of gyration with reference to the axis at A. Also 
let at be the distance AB, 

Then from equations (4) and (8), page 188, 



•A 

8 



(09 = — 



2ifn\CL^Ui 



miat* + wia'^i'* ' 



__ Wli(Jj' — Wlj/^a'* 



C 



B 



(11) In the preceding example let there be no fixed axis. Find 
whfire the impact mvst take place in order that (he initial velocity 
at the end A may be zero, 

Ans. At the centre of percusdon (page 180). Hence if (7 is the centre of 
mass, K% the radius of gyration with reference to the axis through -4, G4 = * 

and CB — p, we have o = — . 

8 

We obtain the same result from equations (5), (t), page 186. 
Thus from (5), since u% = 0, €9 = 0, 

« = (1 + e)miKi'*Ui 

(f»t 4- fn%)K9* -f Wip* * 
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and from (6) 

_ JX+j)mipui 



Now since for origin at A and AC coinciding with axis of F, «s = — «a>9 , 
we have 

sp = K",", or p = --^. 

We see then that the position of the point of impact is independent of the 
magnitade of the impulse and whatever the value of e, that is, whether the 
bodies are elastic or inelastic. 

If the point of no initial velocity is at a distance d from C, we have 

v% — doa = 0, or dp = — k"', or p = — j. 

(12) A horizontal uniform disk is free to revolve about a vertical 
axis through its centre. A man walks around on the outer edge. 
Find the angular distance passed over by the m>an and disk when 
he has walked once round the circumference. 

Ans. Let Jf be the mass of the man and D the mass of the disk, and r its 
radius. Then / = ^r'. 

Let a be the angular acceleration of the disk and F the force exerted on 
the circumference. Then (page 170) 

_ J[V _2^ __2F 
^^ I " Dr^ "Dr' 

If cti is the angular acceleration of the mass, we have F= Mrai, and hence 

The angular distance of the disk is ^aP and of the mass ^ ait*, and when 
the mass arises at the initial point we have 

— a«'+ ^aif = 2ar. 

Inserting the value of ai, we have for the angular distance of the mass 

1 ,, 27tD 



3^*- '-J) + 2M' 

and for the angular distance of the disk 

1 ,, '4ieM 
-z-oct* = 



3 I) + 2M' 

(13) Let a body of mass M on the horizontal arm AB be free to 
rotate about the vertical aads ED. Let the body be acted upon by a 
horizontal force F of constant magnitude always at right angles to 
AB at the distance AB = r. Let the distance AC of the centre of 
-mass C from the axis be d. Find the number of turns which the 
body will make about the axis DE in the time t. 
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Ans. Let K be the principal radius of gyration of the body with reference 
to the axis through (f parallel to BE, and k* the 
radius of gyration with reference to the axis DE. 
Then (page 176) 

Then (page 170) we have for the angular accel- 
eration 

Fr 



a = 



MiK^ + cpy 




If is the angular distance, we have B = -x-af*, or 



e = 



JPW* 



2Jf(K'» + d*) ' 
The number of complete rotations will then be 



_e__ 



Frt^ 



27C '' 4itM(K* + cPy 

If the body is a sphere 2 feet in diameter, weighing 100 lbs., the 
centre 5 ft. from the axis, and Fisa force of 25 lbs. at the end of a 
lever 6 feet long, find the number of turns in 5 minutes, (g = 32 ft- 
jper-sec. per sec.) 



Ans. n = 



25gxSx 800« 7200000 

127;r 



4;r 



X 100^1 +25^ 



45 
1845 ^ turns. 



The time necessary to make one turn is 



v^ 



25flrX8 



.28 sec. 



(14) A sphere whose mass is m rests upon the rim of a horizontal 
disk of mxxss D. A perfectly flexible string passes round the disk 
and over a pulley and has a mass P attached to its lower end. Dis- 
regarding friction and the mass of the pulley and string, find the 
distance described by P in the time t. 

Ans. Let B be the radius of the disk and r the radius of the sphere. 

If the sphere moves with the disk as if it 
were part of it, i.e. , rotates about the axis 
ab in the same time that it rotates about the 
parallel axis AB, we have the moment of 
inertia of the sphere with reference to the 
axis AB, pages 173 and 176, 

In this case we have for the angular ac- 
celeration about AB 

PgB 




^-TOr» + fwiP + — ip 



6 
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Heaee the acceleration / of P ia 



m 



('4^)+f 



The distance described by P is then 

"if- '" 



*"('+»)+* 



If the sphere doe$ not rotate about the oobU ab, as when, for instance, it is 
hung from the rim, we may consider it as a particle, and its moment of inertia 
is tnJB^, We have then 



or 



and 






2m + 2>' 



In either case, if we take the reduced mass (page 174), we hare 

Reduced mass X / = moving force. 

If the sphere has an angular acceleration ai not equal to a about ab in the 
positive direction (counter-clockwise), we have for the .mransnt of the force 

2 
causing this rotation, -^m^ai. Hence, by IVAlembert's principle (page 168), 

2 D 

PgB — -zrfM^ai — f9ii2*a— --lPa= 0, 

2 

or 

PgR—'=fM^ai 


a =r 



f»22«4-^i? 



(15) A disk of nuiss D is free to rotate about a horizontal aocia 
AB. A perfectly fleocible string passes round the disk and has a 
mass P attached to its lower end. Find the distance described by P 

in t seconds, neglecting friction and the mass 

of the string. 



r 




^ g Ans. a = :^^, /=-^» 



._i^, _ Pg^ fi_« _ Pg^ 

2r " 2P + D' r "■ 2Pr + S? 

9 Pg^ 



n = 



2it^ 2ic{2P+D)r' 
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(10) A disk of mass D has a motion of translation u and of rota- 
tion € in its own plane, when suddenly any point of the disk hecomes 
fixed. Find the angular velocity oo ahout the fixed point. 

Ana. Let p be the perpendicular distance between the fixed point P and the 
direction of motion of translation u at the instant when P becomes fixed, and d 
the distance between P and C, 

Then the moment of inertia of the disk with 
reference to the axis through P, if K is the prin- 
cipal radius of gyration, is 

D(»<^ + ^), 
and the moment of momentmn is 

Dtd^e + Dup. 
We have than (page 171) 

_ Dk^€ + Dup __ t<}€ -\-up 

(17) A sphere of mass m and radius r has an angular velocity e 
und contracts until its radius is nr. Find the final angular 
velocity a>. 

Ans. Bj the principle of conservation of areas (page 142) the moment of 
momentum is constant Hence 

9 2 1 

•^w^e = — wnVflo, or « = —=-6*. 
5 5 n" 

The initial kinetic energy of rotation is (page 171) 

D 

4md the final kinetie energy of rotation is 

1 1 r* 

5 6 »• 



The gain of kinetic energy of rotation is then 



E- El =^mrV«^— 
o 



This gain of kinetic energy must be at the expense of potential energy 
<page 87). 

[(18) In the preceding example find the lass cf potential energy due to 
contraction, 

Ans. Let m' be the mass of a particle on the surface of the sphere. The 
■attraction between the sphere and this particle is (Vol. II, Statics, page 47) 

m'm _ m*mP?g 

where R is the radius and M tne mass of the earth, and g the acceleration of 
gravity at the earth's surface. 

The attraction for any point within the sphere varies directly as the distance 
from the centre. Hence at a distance p from the centre the attraction is 

Mr' 'f' 
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During contraction the attraction is inversely as the square of the distance 
from the centre. Hence the attraction at a distance a; of a particle originally' 
atpis 

m'mB^gp p* 
Mr* "^' 

The loss of potential energy of the particle is then 



m'mlPgfi^ 



J ^- Mr^ [ n ) 



Mr* 

xzsnp 

The mass of a unit of volame of the sphere is j • "^^ volome of a 

spherical shell of radios p is Anp'^dp. Hence the mass of an elementary 
shell is 

Suhstitating this, we have for the loss of potential energy of an elementaiy^ 
sheU 

The total loss of potential energy is then 



'-M& = w(4^)' 



Mr* V /. /«^p-o 



. . . . a> 



This loss of potential energy must be converted into kinetic energy (page 
87). 

We have just seen in the preceding example that the gain of kinetic 
energy of rotation is 

W-^) <»> 

Hence if (1) is greater than (2), the difference must be converted into heat 
energy. The energy converted into heat is then 

^!^^— ^[8miP^ - jrr»6«(l + «)] (8> 

If we divide by g, we have this energy in ft. -lbs. If we then divide by J, 
the mechanical equivalent of heat, we obtain the number of heat units. We 
have then for the number of heat units generated 

No. of heat units = ng^[9n,]ffn - ¥!^£^±Jtf\. 

oJMrrr L ^ J 

If ^ is the density of the sphere and y is the density of water, the mass of 
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a yolaine of water equal to the sphere is —m. If o* is the specific heat of the 
sphere and Tthe nomher of degrees rise of temperature, we have 

No. of heat units = — mT. 

r 



Henoe 








(19) The moment of inertia of the shaft OxB with reference to its 
axis of rotation is miKi* = 40000 Ib.-ft.* and that of the trip-hammer 
BOi with reference to its axis 
of rotation is m^K^^ = 150000 Ib.- 
J^.* The arm OiB of the shaft 
is ai = 2 ft. and that B0% of tne 
hammer is (u = 6 ft The an- 
gular velocity of the shaft be- 
fore impact ts €i = 1.06 radians 
.per sec. Find the velocity after 

impact and the loss of energy at each impact, supposing both 
bodies inelaatic. 

Ans. (page 182). The angular Telocity of the shaft after impact is 

^ ^- 4 X 1.05 X 150000 ^ -.. ,, 

*' = ^-^^^ - 40000 X 80 + 160000 X 4 = 0-741 radians per sec 

The angular velocity of the hammer after impact is 

6 X 3 X 1.05 ^ ^.„ * . 
fl0i = — = 0.247 radians per sec 

01 

The loss of energy at each impact is (page 171) in foot-poundals 

In foot-pounds we have then 

•— g- — €x^ 2^^ 2a — * ~ 201.68 foot-pounds. 

(20) A ballistic pendulum vyeighing 3000^ lbs. is set in oscillation 
by a 6-lb. ball, ana the angular displacement is 15°. If the distance 
s of the centre of mass from the aacis is 5 ft and the distance as 
of the point of impaxit below the aods is 5.5 ft., and the number of 
oscillations per minute is n = 40, find the velocity of the ball. 

1 ^ / "' * ^Qrc\ ■ ^^ 120 X 32.2 X 5 . ^,o iooQ iu 

Ans. (page 186). w, = — - . ^ ^ ^^^^^ ^ g ^ sin 7i*' = 1828 ft. per sec. 

(21) An iron baU of mass mi = 65 lbs. strikes with a velocity of 
Ui = 36 ft. per sec. a beam of wood of rectangular cross-section 
whose mctss is m^ = 842.4 lbs. at a distance p = Hft above the 
centre of mass C. The length of the beam is 5 ft. and the thickness 
2 ft. Find the velocity of the ball after impact, also the velocity of 
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the centre cf mass C and the angular netocHy cf the beoMt regarding 
the bodies as inelastie. 



Ans. (page 18iQ. Tlie squne of the semi-diagoiud is 




Henee the moment of inertia of the beam (page 17^ ii 



and 



8 



iftrsi x7JW==a.416L 



Hence the velodt j of the hell after fanpaet Ii 

36X3065.3 



ei = 90 — 



907.4 X 2.416 + 66 X 1.W 
The Telodtj of the centre of mass is 

86 X 65 X 2.416 



■B = 6.864 a per 



~ 907.4 X 2.416 -j- 65 X 1.7(? 
The aagnlar Telocity ie 

86 X 66 X 1.76 



sa.864aper 



907.4 X 2.416 + 65 X 1.75? 



3s ^ 1.712 xadiMW per 



OHAPTEE IL 



MOMENT OF INERTIA. 



DBTBRUIHATION OF MOMBNT OF IN1!BTIA. RADIUS OF GYRATION. REDUC- 
TION OF MOMENT OF INERTIA. MOMENT OF INERTIA FOR A LINE. FOR 
A PLANE AREA. FOR A POINT. ELLIPSOID OF INERTIA. PRINCIPAL 
AXES. MINIMUM MOMENT OF INERTIA. EQUIMOMENTAL CONES. REDUC- 
TION OF PRODUCT OF INERTIA. EQUIMOMENTAL BODIES OR SYSTEMS. 
MOMENTS AND PRODUCTS OF INERTIA OF BODIES. 

Koment of laertia of a Body. — ^We have already seen in the 
preceding chapter (page 172) the part played by tne moment of 
inertia in rotary motion. In the present chapter we shall show how 
to determine the moment of inertia. 

We may define the moment of inertia of a body with reference 
to any point, line or plane as the sum of the prodtusts obtained by 
multiplying the mass of eax^h element of the body by the square of 
its distance from that pointy line or plane. 

If m is the mass of an element and r its distance from any point, 
line or plane, then the moment of inertia is 



' =■ I mr^. 



The determination of the moment of inertia of a body is then a 
mere problem of integration. 

We denote the moment of inertia with reference to the centre 
of mass, or a line or plane through the centre of msuss, by 7; with 
reference to any other point, line or plane by J'. 

Radius of Gyration.— The radius of gyration of a bodjr with ref- 
erence to any point, line or plane is that distance at which, if the 
entire mass jM of the body were concentrated in a single particle, 
the moment of inertia would be the same as for the booy itself. 

We denote the radius of gyration with reference to the centre of 
mass, or a line or plane through the centre of mass, by k. For any 
other point, line or plane we denote it by k' 

We have then 

r = Mt<!^, I = JIf K*, 
or 



if '^ = :r^. /C = 



M' ^"Jlf- 
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Bednotion of Moment of Inertia.-— We have already found (page 
173) the theorem of moment of inertia for pai^el axes, viz., 

or, the moment of inertia of a body with reference to any line is 
equal to the moment of inertia with reference to a parallel line 
through the centre of mass, plus the product of the mass of the 
body by the square of the distance between the two lines. 

If therefore we know / and d, we can find I\ or conversely, if 
we know I' and d, we can find J. 

We have then also 



w't 



= /c" + d' 



Evidently the moment of inertia with reference to any line through 
the centre of mass is less than for any parallel line, and the radius 
of gyration with reference to any line through the centre of mass is 
less than with reference to any parallel line. 

Moment of Inertia with Beference to a Line.— Let OZbe any line 
and ZOYy ZOX, any two rectangular planes passing through that 

line. Then for any particle of a body 
of mass m whose co-ordinates are x, 
V y, z^ we have the moment of inertia 

with reference to OZ 

mr^ = moc!* + my*. 

Summing the moments of inertia 

for €dl the particles of the entire 

X body, we have for the moment of 

inertia of the body with reference to 

the line OZ 

2mr^ = Smaf + 2my\ 

z 

But ^mr* is the moment of inertia of 
the body, J«, with reference to the line OZ, and 'Smx' = Izy\ Smy' 
= Tzx y are the moments of inertia of the body with reference to the 
planes ZO Y and ZOX, Hence 




I'z = I'zy + I'zx , 



or, the moment of inertia of any body with reference to a line is 
equal to the 8um of the moments of inertia for any two rectangular 
planes passing through that line. 

CoR. For any plane area as FOX, we have 

I'z = I X + Iffy 

or, the moment of inertia of any plane area with reference to a line 
perpendicular to the plane is equal to the sum of the mom^ents of in- 
ertia for any two rectangular tines in the plane through the foot of 
the perpendicular. 

Moment of Inertia with Beference to a Point.— Let O be any point. 
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OZ any line through that point, and YOX a plane through the 
point perpendicular to the line. 

Then for any particle of a body 
of mass m whose C0'(»:dinates are 
X, y, z, we have for the moment of 
inertia with reference to O 

mr* = moc^ + my^ + mz^. 

Summing the moments of iner- 
tia for all the particles of *,the entire 
body, we have for the moment of 
inertia of the body with reference 
toO 

2mr^ = 2mx^ + 2my^ + Smz^. 

But 2mr^ = Jo' is the moment 
of inertia of the body with reference to the point O, and 2nix* = 
Fzvi 2my^ = /'ac, 2mz^ = I'xy, are the moments of inertia of the 
body with reference to the co-ordinate planes. Hence 




Jo' = I'zy + I'zx + I' 



xy* 



But we have just seen that Fzy + I'zx = JV Hence 

Jo = Iz + I'xy* 

That is, the moment of inertia with reference to any point is equal 
to the sum of the momenta of inertia for any three rectoingular 
planes through that point; 

Or, is equal to the sum of the moments of inertia for any line 
through the point and a plane through the point at right angles to 
this line. 

Ellipsoid of Inertia.—The ellipsoid of inertia gives the relations 

existing between the moments 
of inertia of a body with refer- 
ence to all lines passing through 
any given point. 

Let this point be the origin 
O, let m be the mass of any 

§ article of a body whose co-or- 
inates are x, y, z, with refer- 
ence to any assumed system of 
rectangular axes through O, 
and let OR be any line through 
the origin, making the angles 
oc, p, y with the axes. Let r be 
the perpendicular from m on 
this line, then we have 

r" = a:' + y' + 2;' — (a? cos a -{• y cos fi + z cos ;')'. 

We have then for the moment of inertia of m with reference to 
the line OR 

mr^ = m[af + y* + z* — (x cos a + y cos /S + z cos yY]. 
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Summing the moments of inertia for all the partidw of the en* 
tire body, we have, since 

cos* a + COB* ft + cos" r = 1» 

for the moment of inertia of the body with ref ereiMse to the line 
OR 

2mr* = 2m [(fiC* + y* + «*)(cos' a + cos' ft + cosV) 

- ^ COS a + y cosy9 4* 1^ cos r)']> 
Multiplying and reducing, 

2mr* = 2m(y* + «•) cos' a+ Sm{af + «•) cos' ft 

+ 2m(ic^ + y*) cos* y — 22myz cos /? cob r 

— 22mxz cob a cos x — SStna^ cos a cos /9. 
But (page 218) 

2m(y^ + «') = Xr', SmCaj* + «') = !»', ^m(af + y*) = Iz% 

are the moments of inertia of the body with reference to the axes 
of JT, Y, and Z, and 2mf^ =s J' is the moment of inertia of the body 
with reference to the line OK 

Using this notation we have then 

I' = Ix cos' a + ly cos' ft + Iz cos' y — 22myz cos /5 cos y 

— 22mxz cos a cos y' — 22nury cos a cos yJ. (1) 

Let ilf be the mass of the body and jt', </, ir/. Ka be the radii of 
gyration of l^e body with reference to the line OR and the axes of 
3c, F, Z, respectively. Then 

I =JlfiC", Ix^Mk»'\ Iy^MKy'\ Iz^MKu'\ 

and equation (1) can be written 

2 
if '» = Kx' cos' a + Ky* cos' /5 + Kz** cos' ;^ — j^myz cos ft cob r 

2 2 

— ~ 2mxz cos a cos r — 17 2mxy cos « cos A (2) 

Now suppose we lay off a distance OP = I from O along the line 



OB and make 



OP=l = ^, 



where p is any arbitrary length we please, and let x\ y', z* be the 
co-ordinates of the point P. Then whatever the assumed value of 
p, we have 



a:' = Z cos a = —r cos a, or cos a = 



9 f 



p* ^j/* 

?.•' =: I COS ^ = ";p" COS ft^ or cos y^ = — f~ ; 

^ , P' k'z' 

z: =1 cos r = "^ COS ^'j or cos x = ~ a". 

p p 



. . (3) 
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Substituting tbdse values in (2), ire obtain 

- 1^ (2fna:z)3ifz' - -^^ (2majy)i»y = 1. (4) 

77it« 18 f7^ equation o^ an eUipeoid, If we multiply by Af, then 
since Mp* = MP'k* = i*/', we have 

W = Ixof* + Jyy'« + J«2;" — 2{2myz)j/2f 

— 2(2mxz)QCz' — 2(:Sma:2/)a?y. (5) 

That is, if we lay off on every line OR through the origin a distance 

points P thus determined tvill lie in the surface of an ellipsoid. 

This ellipsoid is called the ellipsoid of inertia of the point O, be- 
cause the square of the reciprocal of any one of its semi-diameters 

fp = — J- J multiplied by the mass Mof the body, is proportional to 

the mxyment of inertia (Mk^*) of the body with reference to the coin- 
cident line through the point O, 

Expressions of the form 2mrxr% , where ri, r% are the distances 
of an elementary mass m from two planes, are called moments of 
deviation or proaacts of inertia. We adopt the latter term and de- 
note them by D. Thus Smacy = Dxy is tne product of inertia vnth 
reference to the XYaxes, In like manner Smyz = Dyz and Smzx 
= Dmx are the products of inerlna with reference to the yz and zx 
axes respectively. 

The equation of the ellipsoid of inertia for any point O can then 
be written 

^x »• i^y ,m ^z ., 2Dxv . , »Dvz , . 21)zx , # ^ ,^^ 

When the point O is the origin for any assumed set of rectan^lar 
co-ordinate axes, ocf^ y', z^ are the co-ordinates of any point of the 
ellipsoid for these axes; kx' Ky\ k% are the radii of gyration of the 
body with reference to the axes of JT, F, Z respectively ; Dxy^ Dyt^ 
Dzx are the respective products of inertia with reference to the xy, 
yZy and zx axes; M is me mass of the body, and 9 is any assmned 
constant length. 

Principal Axes.— The point O is the centre of the ellipsoid. The 
axes of figure OA, OB, OC of the 
ellipsoid are called the principal axes 
at the point O, and the moments of 
inertia of the body with reference to 
these principal axes are called the 
principal moment9 of inertia at the 
point O. 

These principal moments of iner- 
tia must evidently include tiie great- 
est and least of all the moments of 
inertia at the point O, the least corre- 
sponding to the longest semi-diameter OA, and the greatest to the 
shortest semi-diameter OC. 

For any point O, then, there must evidently be at least one set 
of rectangular axes, OA, OBy OC, which are principal axes. 
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ft"*^ . -starred to itB centre and axes 

■ n rtf) ^^ ^^ ^'^^ ^® equation of the 
fl./-ri?«r "f t^^tSS /o«n when 
^m^dofi'^'^^ ^ i?^ « ^myz = 0, D« = 2«tza: = 0, (7) 

^''^ ^x"^'* + ^y'V'+'^/'«" = P\ (8) 



ffg are the principal radii of e:yration with reference 
Equations (7) are therefore the eqtiationa of 



^here f^^. ♦ '^ili axes. Equations (7) are therefore 

to tiJ« P^'^^^ncipal axes, 

condit^^^l^ooi these conditions, as for instance 



j)^ = 2mxy = 0. Z>js^« = 2myz = 0, 
fulfilled, the equation of the ellipsoid of inertia at any point O 

2D 

We see from this equation that for any given values of z\ x\ we 
have two equal values of y' with opposite signs. Hence the surface 
of the ellipsoid is symmetrical with respect to the zx plane, and 
f^ence the axis of Y is a principal axis at the origin. 

Conversely, if a line is a principal axis at one of its points, 
then taking this point as origin and the line as axis of T, the 
conditions 

Dxy = 2mxy = 0, Dpz = 2myz = 

must be satisfied. 

We see, moreover, that if a line is a principal axis at one of its 
points as O, it will not in general be a principal axis at any other 
of its points. For, taking tne line as axis of Y and O as origin, we 
must nave Smocy = and 2myz = 0. If now we take some other 
point on the line at a distance a from O as origin, if the line is a 
principal axis for this point also we must have 

2mx(y — a) = 0, 2mz(y - a) = 0, 

which can only be the case when 2mx = and 2mz = 0, that is, 
when the line passes through the centre of mass. 

Hence, a line cannot he a principal axis at more than one of its 
points^ unless it passes through tne centre of mass; in the latter 
case it is a principal a,xis at every one of its points. 

The ellipsoid for the centre of mass is called the central ellipsoid 
of inertia. 

From equations (1) and (2) we have also for the equation of the 
ellipsoid of inertia at a point O, referred to its principal axes, 

/' = Ix cos' a + ly' cos' /? + Iz cos* r (9) 

iC« = Kx^ cos* OC + Ky'* cos' fi + flz^ COS* y, . . . (10) 
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That is, the moment of inertia of a body with reference to any 
line is equal to the sum of the products obtained by multiplying the 
principal moments of inertia for any point of the line, respectively, 
by the squares of the cosines of the angles which the line makes with 
the principal aaces at that point. 

In finding the ellipsoia of inertia for a body at any point, con- 
siderations of symmetry are often of assistance. 

Thus if a body has a plane of symmetry, then taking this plane 
as the 2^^-plane and a perpendicular to it at any point as the axis of 
X, we have for any given values of y, z, two equal values of x with 
contrary siens. Hence ^macz = and ^ma^y = 0, whatever the 
position of Sie other two co-ordinate planes. 

Therefore, any perpendicular to a plane of symmetry is a prin- 
cipal axis at its poira of intersection unth the plane ; and a per- 
pendicular to a plane of symmetry at the centre of mass is a prin- 
cipal axis at every one of its points. 

If the body has two planes of symmetry at right angles to each 
other, then taking one as the y2?-plane and the other as the a^aj-plane 
and their intersection as the axis of z, it is evident that all three 
products of inertia vanish, and 

Dxy = ^mxy = 0, Dyz = :Smyz = 0, Dzx = 2mzx = 0, 

no matter where the origin be taken on the axis of z. 

Hence, the principal aoces at any point on the line of intersection 
of two rectanaular planes of symmetry are this line of inter- 
section and the two perpenaicutars draum to it at the point, in 
each plane. 

If there are three planes of symmetry at right angles to each 
other, their point of intersection is the centre of mass, and their 
lines of intersection are the principal axes at the centre of mass. 

Minimum Moment of Inertia. — Let /be the moment of inertia 
of a body with reference ^to any line through the centre of mass, 
/' the moment of inertia with reference to any parallel line at a 
distance d from the first, and M the mass of the body. Then we 
have seen (page 218) that 

r = 1+ Md^; 

that is, the moment of inertia of a body with reference to any line 
is equal to its moment of inertia with reference to a parallel line 
through the centre of mass, plus the product of the mass of the 
body by the square of the distance between the two lines. 

We see, then, that the moment of inertia of a body with refer- 
ence to any line through the centre of mass is less than the mo- 
ment of inertia with reference to any other parallel line. 

Hence, the least principal moment of inertia at the centre of 
Tnass is the least of all the moments of inertia of the body, and is 
equal to the m>ass M multiplied by the square of the reciprocal of 
the longest semi-diameter of the central ellipsoid. 

Discussion of the Ellipsoid of Inertia.— Let Ix,Iy,Izhe the prin- 
cipal moments of inertia at the centre of mass. 

(1) Let Ix = ly = Iz = Mtc^, where M is the mass of the body 
and K is the principal radius of gyration for each principal axis. 
In this case we see from (9) that the central ellipsoid is a sphere, 
and therefore all moments of inertia at the centre of mass are 
equal to Mk^ and all axes through it are principal axes. The radius 

of the sphere is then — , so that the mass M multiplied by the square 
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of the reciprocal of any radius gives the moment of inertia f <Nr the 
coincident line. 




Let O be any other point at a distance CO = d from tiie centre 
of mass C. Let OR be any line making the an^le B with CO. 
Then the moment of inertia with reference to this Ime is 

r = Mk^ + M<P sin* 0. 

For all lines through O perpendicular to CO the moment of in- 
ertia is then M(k* + (T), while for the line CO the moment of inertia 
is Mtc^. The ellipsoid of inertia becomes then a prolate spheroid 

^hose greatest principal axis is OA = — , or the same as the radius 

of the sphere, while all axes through O perpendicular to OA are 

principal axes, and equal to — - 

i/K* + d* 
(2) Let Ix > ly and Jy = /, = MtCy^. In this case we have 

Mtcx^ > MKy^f or ifar> ify, or -- > —-. The semi-diameters of the 

central ellipsoid along the axes of Fand Z are then both equal to 

— , and along the axis of X the semi-diameter is — . The central 

Kx 

ellipsoid is then 2Ji oblate ap^erotd whose 
greatest principal axis is CB = — , con- 




<p stant for all lines through C perpendicu- 

lar to the least principal axis CA = — • 
There are two points on the axis CA 
at which the ellipsoid is a sphere of radius —- At these points all 

Kx 

moments of inertia must be equal to Zr, since Ix is unchanged by 
the change of point. These pomts can be found as follows: 

Let a; be the distance from C to any point O on the axis of X or 
on CA prolonged. If all moments are equal at this point, we must 
have 

Zc= Jy + Ifo* = J« + JfiB*. 

Hence 



aj=iy?£^ = ±|/J?7- 



It is evident the ellipsoid can become a sphere at no other points. 
(3) Let Zb = Jy = MKx* and ly > Iz. In this case we have 



Ky> Kg, or — > 

Kz 
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The semi-diameters of the central ellipsoid along the axes of X 
and Fare then both equal to — and along 

the axis of Z the semi-diameter is — . The 

central ellipsoid is then a prolate spheroid 
whose axis is that of Z, lliere is no point 
in this axis at which the ellipsoid becomes a 
sphere, because we find as before 



=./ 



Iz-L 



V — 



M 



= ± i^i^e — Ky. 




Since Ky > Kx we hare the square root of a minus quantity. 

(4) Let Ix> Iy> If Then the central ellipsoid is one of three 
unequal axes at the centre of mass and cannot be a sphere at any 
point. 

Eqnimomental Cones.— From equation (8) we have for the equa- 
tion of t^e ellipsoid of inertia at any point O, referred to its centre 
and principal axes 

The equation of a sphere of radius —, described about O is 

The intersections of this sphere with the ellipsoid give curves on 
the surface of the ellipsoid. 

The radius vectors from O to every point of these curves form 
cones which are called the equimomental cones. Ehrery straight line 
in the surface of these cones passing through O to the ellipsoid is a 
semi-diameter of the ellipsoid for which tne moment of tnertia is 
constant. 

Combining the two equations above, we have for the equation of 
these cones 

or multiplying by JIf, 

111 
Let Ix > ly > Iz'. Then — ; > — ; > — r, or the semi-axis OZ of 

^ Kg' Ky Kx' 

the ellipsoid is greater than the semi-axis OT, and the semi-axis 

OF is greater than the semi-axis OX. 

If, then, — ;■ is less than — ; and greater 

than — ;, the intersections of the sphere 

and eUipsoid give two tangent cones, the 
axis of one coincident with OZ and of 

the other coincident with OF If ■:; = 

K 



> • 



(11) 




7, the first of these cones becomes a 
straight line c(»ncident with OZ and the other becomes a plane co- 



iCz 
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incident with ZX, If -j is greater than — ;, there is no intersec- 
tion. 

If — is less than -— ; and greater than ■—, the intersections of the 
sphere and ellipsoidgive two tangent cones, the axisof one coincident 
withOFand of the other with OX If - = — 7, the first of these hecomes 

K Ky 

a plane coincident with ZX, and the other a straight line coincident 
with OX, If -7 is less than — :, there is no intersection. 

If — ; = — n the cones reduce to two planes given hy 

(kx'* - k'*)x'* + {Kz'* - iC'»)«'' = 0. 

These are the central circiilar sections or cyclic sections of the 
ellipsoid. They intersect in the axis OF and divide the ellipsoid 
into four wedges, whose centre Lines for one pair are OZ and for the 
other pair OX. The first pair contains all the equimomental cones 
whose axes coincide with OZ or the greatest axis of the ellipsoid, 
the other pair contains all those whose axes coincide with UX or 
the least axis of the ellipsoid. 

Bednction of Products of Inertia. — We have already proved 
(psige 173) the *^ theorem of moment of inertia for parallel axes,** 
viz., 

r =1+ Md*; 

that is, the moment of inertia T of a body with reference to any 
line is equal to the moment of inertia /with reference to a parallel 
line through the centre of mass, plus the moment of inertia Md^ of 
the entire mass, concentrated at the centre of mass, with reference 
to the original line. 

We can easily prove a similar theorem for products of inertia. 

Thus let Dxy be the product of inertia of a body with reference 
to any two axes X, F through the centre of majss, iXxyJjhe product 

of inertia with reference to any two parallel axes, x and y the 
co-ordinates of the centre of mass, and M the mass of the body. 
Then we have the relation 

Dxy = Dxy + Mxy, 

that is, the product of inertia Dxy of a body with reference to any 
two axes is equal to the product of inertia Dxy with reference to 
two parallel^ axes through the centre of mass, plus the product of 

inertia Mxy of the entire mass, concentrated at the centre of mass, 
with reference to the original axes. 

This we can call the ** theorem of product of inertia for parallel 
axes." By means of it we can find D for any two axes, if D for 
two parallel axes through the centre of mass and the co-ordinates 
of the centre of mass are known. Or, conversely, we can find D if 
D and the co-ordinates are known. 

We can easily prove this theorem as follows : 

Let a?', y' be thejiistances of any particle m from the Y'Z and 

ZX planes, let a?, j/ be the distances of the centre of mass from 
the same planes and x, y the distances of the particle from the 
parallel planes YZ and ZX through the centre of mass. 
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Then we have of = x + Xj y' =^ + y, and hence 
Smafy' = 2m(x + x)(y + y) = xy2m + 2mxy + x2my + ySmx, 

Since the planes YZ and ZZpass through the centre of mass, 
we have 2my = 0, 2mx = 0. Hence 

2mafy' = 2mxy + ocySm. 

But 2mx^y' = lyxy , 2mxy = Z>^y and 2m = ilf. Therefore 

Equimomental Bodies or Systems. — Two bodies or systems of 
T)odies are said to be equimomental when their moments of inertia 
about all straight lines are equal each to each. 

If two bodies or systems have the same centre of mass, the same 
nciass, the same principal axes and principal moments of inertia at 
the centre of mass, they are equimomental. 

Determination of Moments and Products of Inertia.— To determine 
the moment of inertia of a body with reference to any line, we have sim- 
ply to perform the summation 2mr^y where m is the mass of an element 
and r its distance from the line. 

To determine the product of inertia we have to perform the summation 
^mriTi, where ri, ra are the distances of an element of mass m from two 
rectangular planes. 

[(1) Moment of Inertia of a Homogeneous Material Line.^Let the 
length AB be I, and the Unear density d. Then the 
mass is 



M=dl, 



A 




and the centre of mass is at the middle point 0. 

Let the line coincide with the axis of Y, and take 
the axes of JT and Z through the centre of mass O. 
The planes XF, YZ, ZX are planes of symmetry. 
Hence (page 223) any three rectangular axes OJf, 
OY, OZ through the centre of mass, of which any 
one, as OF, coincides with the line, are principal 
axes at the centre of mass. 

We have then for the moment of inertia with reference to the axis of 
Y through the centre of mass, coinciding with the line, 

^"^ = (1) 

The mass of any element of the rod is m = ^dy. Hence the moment 
of inertia with reference to OX or OZ through the centre of mass is 

.+1 ^\ 



Jr =J\ 



fdy = -^M-. . . (2) 

2 2 

For any line OR through the centre of mass in the plane JTY^ making 
the angle a with OX, we have from equation (9), page 222, 

/= /arcos'a + Jy sin' a = if rjr cos* a .... (8) 
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For any parallel line at a distance d from OR we haTe by &e theorem 
of parallel axes, page 173, 

I':=I+ Md^ • . • (4) 

Eqnimomental System.— Let the line AB be replaced by thiee 
particlea of mass mi at the ends A and B and m% at the centre of mass 0. 
Then we have 

2mi + mt = if, 

I 

and for a line throngh B parallel to OX, since in this case d = -^^ 



WliP + Wh 



From these two equations we obtain 



f»i = -rMy nit = ^Jf, 

Hence, the moment of inertia of a homogeneous material Kne taith 
r^erence to any line whatever is the same as for a system eonsisting of a. 
particle cf one-sixth the mass at each end and a partide of tico thirds the 
mass at the centre of mass. 

Product of Inertift. — Take the axes of JT and F through the centre of 

mass 0, and let the line AB be in the plane JTT 
and make the angle a with the axis of X Let 
p be the distance of any element from 0, and S 
the linear density. Then the mass of an ele> 
ment is m = ddp and its co-ordinates are x = 
p cos a, 2/ = P siQ A* ^ho mssa of the line is 

We have then for the product of inertia for 
two rectangular axes if, F through the centre 
of mass, the line being in the plane XY and 
making the angle a with the axis of Z, 




D; 



'xy 



mxy s / ^ sin a cos ap^dp 

"a "a 

Sl^ . *#^ • 

= — - sm a cos a = M-- sm a cos a 



. . (5) 



For any pair of parallel axes Z\ Y' we have by the theorem of 
parallel axes (page 17B) 



B^xy = J>xy + Mx y. 



(6) 



where aj, y are the co-ordinates of the centre of mass O with reference to 
X', F'. 

If the line coincides with the axis of X or F we have 



2>«y = 0, D'xy = Mxy. 



(7) 
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We see, thiSD, that tTie product of inertia of a Tiomogeneous materiaJ, 
line vrith reference to any pair of rectangular axes is^ like the moment of 
inertia, the same as for a system consisting of a particle of one sixth 
the mass at each end and a particle of tux> thirds the mass at tJie centre 
cfma^s, 

[(1^) Homea^t of Inertia of a Homogeneons Material Triangle. — 
Let A^ By C represent the angles of a triangle; a, b, c the sides opposite 
respectively; h the altitude for any side 6, and g 

S the surface density. Then the mass of the ji >) il 

triangle iai 



Jf = 



Sbh 




Take an elementary strip parallel to the side a 
5 at a distance y from the vertex B, and let x 
be the length of this strip and dy its thickness. Then we have 



x:y ::b:hy or 



x = j^y. 



The area of the strip is scdy = --y dy^ and its mass is m == -^ydy. We 

n h 

can consider this strip as a material line. Its moment of inertia with ref- 
erence to the coincident line ij» then zero. With refeience to the parallel 
line through the vertex B it is then my^. The moment of inertia of the 
triangle 'th reference to this line is then 



T» P" t /^<5&^^ <56/i» ^h^ 



(1) 



For the parallel axis through the centre of mass we have by the 
theorem of parallel axes (page 178) 



Por the axis coinciding with the base b we have 

J6"=j6+jfgy=jif^ 



(2) 



(3) 



Now take any axis AD through the vertex A in the plane of the tri- 
angle. Let Ply p% be the perpendiculars from B 
and C on AD. Produce the side DC to intersec- 
tion D with ADy and let the distance AD = I. 
Let Ml be the mass of the triangle ADBf so that 

Ml = -~ . The moment of inertia of this tri- 
angle with reference to the line AD coinciding 
with the base is, from (8), 




Jf. = 



Let Jft be the area of the triangle ADO, so that 
^Ipt 



The moment of inertia of this tri* 
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aDgle with reference to AD ooinoiding with its base is, from (8), 

Hence the moment of inertia of the given triangle ABO with lefeienoe 
to AD is 

dl dl 1 

/' = Ii - 1% = jgfP** -P^') = -g-^^* -P«). g(Pi* +l>il>t + J^t*). 

Bnt — (pi '—pt)iB the mass if of the triangle ABC, and 
Hence 

'-f[(f)--(?)"-(^^)'] <* 

That is, tTie moment of inertia of a homogeneous triangle about any line 
is the same as for a system consisting of a particle of one third the mass 
of the triangle placed at the middle point of eaxh side. 

If the axis through A is at right angles to the side & we have then 




^'^'- 8LW ■^^2tan^j + (a "*" 2tan J*' 



or 



A' = f(6. 



bh 



t&nA tan 



y- 



(5> 



The distance from this axis to the centre of masa 



Ois 



r( 



6 + 



tan^ 



)• 



Therefore by the theorem of parallel axes (page 178) the moment of 
inertia with reference to a line in the plane of the triangle at right angles 
to the side b through the centre of mass is 



* — '• i(» * s.^)' = S('- - 



bh h 

+ 



tan A tan' 



y. w 



Now the plane of the triangle is a plane of symmetry, and therefore 
(page 228) the line through the centre of mass at right angles to this 
plane is a principal axis at the centre of mass. 

We have then for the moment of inertia with reference to a line 
through the centre of mass at right angles to the plane of the triangle 

7. = /.4./. = ^(;^' + ^-^ + i^)=3> + 6. + o.,. (7> 
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Draw the line BD from the apex B to the middle point I> of the base 6, 
and let this line make the angle to with the base. This line is a line of 
symmetry, passes through the centre of mass 0, and bisects every line 
parallel to the base. Then if £!^ F are the 
middle points of the other sides, we have EF^ b 

trated at D, E and F^ we have for the moment 
of inertia with reference to the line BD 



^r=|^(^sin(»J = 



Jf6' 
24 



sin'' CO. 



(8) 




Kow suppose an ellipse inscribed in the tri- 
angle ABu touching two of the sides AB^ BC 
in their middle points E^ F, Then it touches 
the third side AC in its middle point D. Since 
EF is parallel to AC^ the tangent at D, the 
straight line BD is a line of symmetry and 

passes through the middle point Not EF SLiid the centre of mass 0, which 
is also the centre of the ellipse. 

Let OB = r, and let Oe = r' be the semi-conjugate diameter, parallel 
to A G, and 00 the angle between r and r'. Then, since the area of an 
ellipse is equal to ;r x rectangle of the semi-axes, we have for the area 
^' of the ellipse 

^' = lerr' sin a>. 

1 3 

Now OJT = — r, and hence from the equation to the ellipse EN* = 7-r^j 

If then we take ~-Jf concentrated at i), E and F, we have for the 
moment of inertia of the triangle with reference to the line BD 



2 8 M 

Ir = —M . — r'* sin' 00 = — . . 

3 4 2 ^V 



W 



We see then that the moments of inertia with reference to OD, OEy OF 
are inversely proportional to OD^, 0E\ OF*, This is also the case for the 
ellipse of inertia. The ellipse of inertia coincides then with the inscribed 
ellipse at the points 2), E, F, and also at the opposite ends of the diameters 
through these points. But two conies cannot cut each other in six points 
unless they are identical. Hence the inscribed ellipse is an ellipse of 
inertia. Let 



^e any semi-diameter of this ellipse, where p is any arbitrary distance and 
K is the radius of gyration for the axis coinciding with I, 

Then the square of the reciprocal of any semi-dameter f -=■ = —j J mul- 
tiplied by the mass M is proportional to the moment of inertia Mk^ with 
reference to the coincident line through the centre of mass 0, 

We can take p any arbitrary length* Thus in the present case we have 



It 



M Ir A 

- = -,orfrom(9)^-- 
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For this value of p the ellipse of inertia is tangent at the middle points 
D, E, F of the sides. 

M Ir 2J'* 

If we take ^3^. = j^ we have p* = —f. 

For this value of p the ellipse circumscribing the triangle and having 
its centre at the centre of mass is the ellipse of inertia. 

Let Kr, Kr" be the radii of gyration for the axes r and /, and kx^ Ky be 

the radii of gyration for the principal axes of the ellipse. From (8) we 

6 sm 00 h 

have Kr = 7=-, and from (2) Kr* = — :=-. We have then 

34/6 3 1/2 

^ Kr ""6 sin co' Kft h * 

The lengths of the principal semi-axes are ^, ^. Now the parallelo- 

Kx Ky 

gram upon two conjugate semi-diameters is equal to the reetangle of the 
principal semi-axes. Hence 

^ . p* 1 6 -•IS 
rr' sm m = - — , or = /. . 

KxKy KxKy oh 

We have also from (7) 

Kx* + Ky^ = 3gfa* + 6* + c*j. 

Solving these two equations, we obtain for the principal axes at the 
centre of mass, if -J = — = the area of the triangle, 

^** = ^[_(«' + ^' + <?•) + i/(a« + 6« + c«)« - 48^M ; . (10) 

*f»" - ^L^"** ^ ^' ■*■ ^'^ "" i^(«' + ^" + O" - 48J J . . (11) 

We have then for the angle Bx which the principal axis of X makes 
with the base 6 

^* Jo" " '^I' 

Kx" cos" e« + ^y* sin" Bx = 7^, or cos* Bx = -ni i- (12) 

iO ifo; — Ky 



base 



Equation (13) locates the principal axis of X with reference to the 

For any axis in the plane of the triangle through the centre of mass, 
making the angle a with the axis of X, we have then 

iCx* cos* a + Ky* sia" a = if* (18) 

AS 

Cor. 1. For an isosceles triangle we have a = c, and A* = c* — -r-* 
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Hence from (10), (11) and (12), k»^ = t-, Ky^ -. 

^x = 0. Hence the principal axes at the 
centre of mass in the plane of the triangle are 
parallel and perpendicular to the base 6, and 
we have for the moment of inertia / with ref- 
erence to any line OR in the plane of the 
triangle through the centre of mass 0, making 
the angle a with the base 6, 



I = -TTT- cos' a + -TTT sin* a. (14) A 



rr, and cos* Oa: = 1 or 



18 



24 




For the moment of inertia with reference to ^^ 
a line OZ through the centre of mass at right angles to the plane of the 
triangle, we have from (7) 

^'=^(*'+H (^'^> 

For any line through the centre of mass making the anigles a, /J, y 
with the principal axes, we have 



J=-jg-cos«a + -^cosV + -i8r 



(a. ^ \b) 



cos" y. 



(16) 



OOR. 2. For an equilateral triangle we have for any line in the plane of 
the triangle through the centre of mass 



/ = 



J»f6» 



no matter what the angle with the base 6. 
For the polar moi^aent of inertia 



Iz^ 



12 



For any line through the centre of mass 

/ = -XT- cos* a + ^, cos' fi + —TcT ®^ y* 



24 



24 



12 




CoR. 3. For a right-angled triangle we have « = A, 
B a* + 5« = c*. 

Hence from (10), (11) and (12) 



, _ c* + |/c* - 3A'6' ,_ c»--i/c^~ 3^'6* 
^"^ "^ 36 ' ^^ "■ 36 ' 



— Ky 

cos* ^x = — i T-j. 

Kx — KV* 



18 



Also, we have 
I = Mkx* cos* a 4- i/iK-y* sin* a, ii = 



Md 



Mh' 



18"' ^^ ~ ^8~' 



A = 



Mb' 

18 
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Prodnct of Inertia. — Take as before an elementary strip parallel to the 

side 6 at a distance y from the ver- 
tex B. Then we have as before the 

mass of this strip m = -j-y dy, and 

its length a; = -y. 

ft 

From page 228 we have for 

the product of inertia of this strip 

for two rectangular axes X, Y 

through its centre of mass, the 

slice being in the plane ZT and 

making an angle a with the axis 

ofX, 




dxy = 



l2" 



sin a cos a = ------ sin a cos a,y^dy. 



12^ 



Let BD be a line of symmetry passing through the vertex B and the 
middle D of the side 6, and therefore passing through the centre of mass 
N of the slice. Let p be the distance BN^ and let the line BN make the 
angle to with the side 6. 

Then we have /> sin oo = y, or p = -r^- — , and the co-ordinates of the 

sm 00 

centre of mass N for two parallel rectangular axes X', Y' through the 

vertex B are 

— y 

« = p cos (flo + a) = — -: — COS (oo + a) ; 



y = p sin ((» + a) = — 



sm Qo 



y 

sin 00 



sin (00 + a). 



The product of inertia of the slice with reference to these axes is then 



d'xy = dxy + mxy 

= jg^ sin a cos a y*dy + -jf^jjr^ sin (oa + a) cos (w + a)y*dy. 

The product of inertia of the triangle with reference to the two rectan- 
gular axes X', Y' through the vertex B in the plane of the triangle, if 
the side 6 makes the angle a with the axis of X', is then 






db*h Sb* 

= -^ sin a cos a + j^^jjr^ sin (w + «) cos (w + a) 

= -g"! {2 sm a cos a +^^ sm {gd + a) cos (<» + a)\. . 

The co-ordinates of the centre of mass of the triangle are 

X = •;r-^^ cos (<» + «), y= ^—. siu (oo + a). 

3 sm fij ^ ^' ^ 3 sm (» v • / 



(17) 
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The product of inertia of the triangle with reference to two rectangular 
axes X, Y through the centre of mass in the plane of the triangle, if tho 
side 6 makes the angle a with the axis of X, is then 

Dxy = I/xy — MX y = — -j sm a 



cos a 



"*■ 3 sin' oa ^^^ ^"^ + ^^ ^^ ^^^ "^ 



(18> 



This is the same as for a particle of one third the mass 3f at the middle, 
point of each side. y" 

We see, then, that tTie product of inertia of a homo- 
geneous triangle with reference to any pair of rectangu- 
lar axes iSy like the moment of inertia, the same as for 
a system consisting of one third the mass of the triangle 
placed at the micUile point of each side. 

We have then for the two axes X", Y" through the 
vertex A in the plane of the triangle, if the side b makes 
the angle a with the axis of X'^, 




MTb' & 

ly'xy = T T 8in<* cos «+ -^ sin {A + a) cos (A + a) 

[6 sin a + c sin (A + a)] [6 cos a + c cos {A + a)] 



or reducing, 

mv he n 

Bf'ggy = - 6«sinacosa + c«sin(A + a)co8(il + a) + — sin(2a+^) U 



The co-ordinates of the centre of mass are 



— & cos or + c cos {A + a) 
X = 



3 



— 5 sin a 4- c sin (-4. + a) 

y = 



3 



Hence we have also 



Jf P 

Dspy = ly'xy — ^i>^y = 18* ^ sin a cos a 



6c 



+ c' sin {A + a) cos (-4 + «) — -^ sin (3a + A) 



]• 



(19) 



Cob. If a = 0, we have, from (18) and (19), 

__ Mh^ Mhr h 

^"^ ■" 18 tan <» "~ 18 Ltan A 



-1} 



For an isosceles triangle a? = 90 and therefore sin (a? x a) = cos a and 
cos (a? + a) = — sin a, and we have fron^ (18) 



Mrih^ W\ . "1 

If in this a = 0, we have Dxy = 0. 



For an equilateral triangle <» = 90 and h^ = 76", hence Dxy = 0, 
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(3) Moment of Inertia of a Homogeneous lEateiial Parallelogram. 

— Since a parallelogram is composed of two 

equal triangles ABC and BDC, and since 5^^ ,d 

the moment of inertia of a triangle with 

reference to any line is the same as for one . 

third the mass at the middle of each side, ^ 

it is evident that the mametU of inertia of 

aparaUdogram with reference to any line is the game as for a particle of 

one sixth the mass of the parallelogram at the middle point of each side, 

and a particle ef one third the mass 
of the parallelogram at its centre of 
maes. 

If ii is the aente an^le and the 
adjacent sides are AC = & and AB = 
c, we hare then for the line EQ 
through the centre of mass in the 
plane of the parallelogram, parallel 
to the side 6, 



B 


h yU 


* o 


/i(-^ 




H 


c 



.1 

D 



75 = '^pX sin-dj* = j^ c" sin* ^, . 



(1) 



where o sin ^ is the altitude h of the parallelogram for the basa 6. 

The moment of inertia with reference to the line through the centre of 
mass in the plane of the parallelogram, at right angles to the side ft, is 



^=-Q_.)V4(l)-=^(.,.^.4, 



(2) 



The plane of the parallelogram is a plane of symmetry, and therefore 
(page 223) the line through the centre of mass at right angles to the plane 
is a principal axis at the eentre of mass. 

We have then for the moment of inertia with reference to a line 
through the centre of mass at right angles to the plane of the parallelo- 
gram 



/i = A + 



/. = ^(6'+c) 



(3) 



For the moment of inertia with reference to any line in the plane of 
the pantUelogram through the centre of mass O, maldng the angle S with 
the side 6, we have 



, MIC . 
M 



(.A - 6)J 






)• 



^« sin* el, 



(4) 



["c" sin' (^ - S) + 6 

The moment of inertia with reference to a line HF in the plane of the 
parallelogram through the centre of mass 0, parallel to the side c, is 

/c = — (^-sin^j =^'8in'^ (6) 

Now suppose an ellipse inscribed in the parallelogram toochiag the 
sides at the middle points JST, Fy 6^, JET. The area J of the parallelo- 
gram is 

A 
^ = &c sin A\ hence, c sin ii z= -7>. 
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We have l^en, from (1), 

M A^ M J" 
Ih = 



12 * ft* "■ 8 \^fbV' 



"(ij 



We see then that the moments of inertia with reference to OE^ OF are 
inversely proportional to OE*, OF^* The inscribed ellipse is therefore an 
ellipse of inertia. Let 

K 

be any semi-diameter, where p is any arbitrary distance and k is the 
radius of gyration for the coincident line. Then the square of the 

reciprocal of any semi-diameter f -^ = -j- ) multiplied by the mass M is 

proporticmal to the moment of inertia Ifjc^ with ref^^nce to l^e o(^eident 
line through the centre of mass 0, 
We have then in the present case 

M h . ^* 

or p* = -t;:. 



(^)- 



p«' - - - 48- 



Let icb, Kc be the radii of gyration for the axes EG and HF, parallel 
respectively to the sides a and c, and let kx and Ky be the radii of gyration 
for the principal axes of the ellipse. From (1) amd (5) we have 



osin A 

Kb -^ - , 

34/3 


bBinA 


We hare then 




Kb c sm A* 


Ke b sm A 



p* p* 
The lengths of the principal semi-axes are — , ^. Now the parallelo- 

Kx Ky 

gram upon two conjugate semi-diameters is equal to the rectangle of the 
principal setni-axes. Hence 

OB.OFsmAsz ■-. — ^ or = -r — ; — 7=-t. 

We have also, from (8), 

6^ + c» 



iCx* + Ky* = 



13 



Solving these two equations, we obtain for the principal axes, if J is 
the area of the parallelogram = be sin Ay 






(6) 



(7) 
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We have Mien lor the angle Qx which the principal axis of X makes 
with the side & 



c* sin* A 



n ^ • . • « c* sin* A 

Kx^ cos* ^x + V sm* ^x = — j^ — , 



or cos* Oa? = 



13 



-^y 



K-a:* — K-y* 



.. (8) 



Equation (8) locates the principal axis of X with reference to the side 6. 

For any line in the plane of the parallelogram through the centre of 
mass, making the angle a with the axis of X, we have 



Kx cos* a + K-y* sin* a = k*. 



(9) 



OoE. For a rectangle c = 7i, c sin J. = 7^, ^ = 90' and A = 6A. 

A* 6* 

Hence Ka;* = ■—- , k^ = — -, fi« = 0, and therefore the principal axes 
12 12 

at the centre of mass are parallel to 5 and ^. 

We have then for any line OR in the plane of the rectangle through 

the centre of mass, making the angle a with the base, 




I = —T^ cos* a + —; — sm* a. 



Hence 



12 
IfA* 



/y = 



12 
if5* 



12 ' '"^ " 12 ' ' 
and for the polar moment of inertia 



(10) 



(11) 



/^ = 



12 



(12) 



For any line through the centre of mass making the angles a, /?, r> 
with the principal axes 



^ Mh^ , Jf 6* , ^ Jf(A* + J*) , 

/ = -rx- cos* a + -7x- cos* P + t;;^ COS* >^. 



12 



12 



12 



(13) 



[Prodact of Inertia. — Take an elementary strip parallel to the side 
5 at a distance y from the centre of 
mass 0. 

The mass of this strip is m = ^^^, 
and its length is J). 

From page 228 we have for the 
product of inertia of this strip for two 
rectangular axes X, F, through its 
centre of mass, the strip being in the 
plane XY and making an angle a with 
the axis of X, 

m6* . 5ft* . 

dosy = — - sm a cos a = -r^ sm a cos a, dy. 

Let ^i^be a line of symmetry passing through the middle points ^and 
F of the two opposite sides A (7, BD^ and therefore passing through the 
centre of mass N of the strip. Let p be the distance ON^ making the 

y 

angle A with the side h. Then /» sin -4 = y, or p = ^. — -, and the co- 

sm il 
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ordinates of the centre of mass JV for two parallel rectangular axes 
through the centre of mass are 

— y 

« = p cos (ii + a) = . . cos (A + cc), 

— y 

y = p sin M + a) = -; — -r sin (J. + a). 
^ sinJL ' 

The product of inertia of the strip with reference to these axes is then 

W 81 

dxy = dxy + mxy = -TTrsin a cos a. dy-k- . > a ^\T^{A+a)Qo&(A+a)y*dy, 

Va sm ^ 

The product of inertia of the parallelogram with reference to two rect- 
angular axes X, F, through the centre of mass in the plane of the 
parallelogram, if the side h makes the angle a with the axis of X, is 



Sh 



^^~y ^ ^smacosa.cfy + ^ 



5-7 sin (il + a) cos (il + a)y*dyj 



or, since ^&7i = Jf = the mass of the parallelogram, 

i>iy = -j^l &' sin a cos a + . ^ . sin (-4 + a) cos (^ + or) . (14) 

Cob. 1 . For a rectangle ^=90", sin (^i + a) =cos a, cos (^ + a) = — sin a, 
and hence 



M 
Dxy = -77r(&' — h*) sin a cos a. 



12 



(15) 



For a square h = h and Djjy = 0. 

CoR. 2. We see from (14) that the product of inertia of a parallelogram 
for any pair of rectangular aaoes is, like the moment of inertia, the same 

as for a particle of -Mat ths middle point of each side and -Mat the 

centre of mass. 

[(4) Moment of Inertia of a Homogeneous Circular Disk. — Let 
r be the radius and p the radius of any elementary circular strip of thick- 
ness dp. Then the area of this element is 
27cpdp, and if d is the surface density, its 
mass is 2ndpdp, 

The moment of inertia of this strip with 
reference to the axis OZ through the centre 
of mass at right angles to the plane of the 
disk is then 

2n6p*dp^ 



and the moment of inertia of the disk with 
reference to this axis is therefore 




Iz=^ J 2n8p*dp = 



jrdr* 
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or, since (Are mm& of 1^6 di«k is If s xdr*y we haTO 

The moment of inertia with reference to any line OX or OF throngh 
the centre of mass in the plane of the disk is evidently the same for all 
lines. We have then 



Ix^ ly and i^ + /y = /«. 



Hence 



^ - J|r - 2 



4' 



The moment of inertia of a homogeneous drcular disk is then the same 

08 for apartide cf one eighth the mciss cf the 
Y disk at the esUremities of any two rectangular 

diameters and a particle of one half the mass of 
the disk at its centre. 

For a hollow disk let ri be the outside and r% 
the inside radios. Then we have 







or the moment of inertia of the whole disk minus 
that of the hollow space. But 

ri* - r,* = (r,« + r^)(rx* - r,*) and n6{r,* - r,«) = Jf. 
fienoe we have 

/, = -Jf(ri« + r,«) and Ix = ly = jM(rx* + u*). 

For a circular ring we have n = ri = r, and hence 

/, = Jrr^ Ix^Iy^^Mf^. 

Prodnet of Inertia.— Every diameter through the centre of mass is a 
line of symmetry. If then we take any pair of rectangular axes X, F, 
through the centre of mass in the plane of 
the circle, we have for any value of x two equal 
particles m, m, with equal and opposite ordi- 
nates + y, — y- The product of inertia Smxy 
for these two particles is then zero. The same 
holds for every pair of particles. Hence the 
product of inertia for a homogeneous circular 
disk for any pair of rectangular axes through 
the centre of mass in the plane of the disk is 
aero. We have then 

l/xy = Mxy, 

Hence, the product of inertia of a homoge- 
neous circular disk for any pair of rectangular axes is^ like the moment 
of inertia, the same as for a particle of one eighth tTie mass of tlis disk 
at the extretnities of any two rectangular diameters and apartide of one 
half the mass of the disk at its centre of mass. 




— X 
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(5) Moment of Inertia of a Homogeneons Ellipse. — Let the 

semi-transverse axis be a and the semi-oonjngate axis be h. Let a circle 
be described abont the ellipse, so that its 
radius Oa is equal to the semi-transverse 
axis a. 

Then we have for the ratio of the mass 
of any element cc of the ellipse to that of 
the corresponding element CC of the circle 



cc 

Tc 



BB 



a 



Hence the moment of inertia of the 
ellipse with reference to the principal axis 

OF is — times that of the circle. In the 
a 

same way the moment of inertia of the 




a 



ellipse with reference to the principal axis OX is v times that of the circle. 

We have then from the preceding article, since ^nc? is the mass of the 
circle and ^nab = itf is the mass of the ellipse, 



ly = — : — = m 



4a 



4' 



6« 
Ix = if p 



and for the principal axis OZ 



Iz = M 



a* + J^ 



For a hollow elliptical disk the moment of inertia is equal to that for 
the whole disk minus that for the hollow space. 

T?ie moment of inertia of a homogeneotis ellipse is then'the sa^ne as 
for a particle of one eighth the mass of the ellipse at the extremities of 
the ttoo principal axes and a particle of one hcuf the mass of the ellipse 
at its centre of mms. 

Product of Inertia.— The same holds for product of inertia also. 
Hence the product of inertia of a homogeneous ellipse with reference to 
two rectangular axes JT, F, through the centre of mass in the plane of the 
ellipse is 

M 

Bxy = -T~(fl* — 5') sin a cos a, 

and for any two rectangular axes is the same as for a particle of one eighth 
the mass at the extremities of the two principal axes and a particle of one 
half the mass at the centre of mass. 

[(6) Moment of Inertia of a Homogeneous Parabola. — Let c be 

the chord AB^ and h the height CD, and 6 the 
surface density. 

Then the mass of the parabola is 

M = -doh, 

and the distance DO of the centre of mass from 
the vertex is 

BO - ^h. 
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Let y be che length of an elementary strip ab parallel to the chord c at a 
distance x from D. Then we have 

X :y* iih \(?y or y = ca/?^, 

^ h 

The area of this strip is then ydx = cdxk/ ^ and its mass is 

m = dcdxi/^. 
We have then for the moment of inertia with reference to the line BY' 

ly' = / SCX^dxy h = -y- = -y-. 

For the principal axis OY through the centre of mass we have then 



Iy = 



7 



-'(fr=iS«-- 



The moment of inertia of the strip a5 with reference to the principal 
axis OX is (page 228) -—-. Hence 

I/O 



"^ "Jo ^^^^ ~ 



B<*h _ Jfe'. 
80 ■" 20 

Therefore the moment of inertia with reference to OZ is 

Iz^ Ix •¥ ly 



=i'[f-i»-]- 



Product of Inertia. — The product of inertia of the elementary strip 
for two rectangular axes X, Y through its centre of mass, thie strip being 
in the plane XY and making an angle a with the axis of X, is, from page 

228, 

dmi = -iir sin a cos a = r sin a cos a . xdx, 

12 127i* 

The co-ordinates of the centre of mass for two parallel rectangular axes 
through the centre of mass are 

X = f jtA — ajjcos a, y = — \-zh — ojjsin a 

The product of inertia of the strip with reference to these axes is 

— 5c* . I, 5c sin a cos a/3- \« * , 
dxy + tnxy = r sm a cos a. x dx ? -=-A — oj 1 x dx. 

Integrating between the limits x = and x = h, we have for the prod- 
uct of inertia of the parabola with reference to two rectangular axes X, 



J 
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F, through the centre of mass in the plane of the parabola, if the prin- 
cipal axis DQ makes the angle a with/the axis of X, 



r 



12h' cH . 
--— - — • _— sm a cos a, 
175 20j 



Eqaimomental System. — ^We can easily prove that the moment and 
product of inertia with reference to any line or pair of rectangular axes is 

the same as for a system consisting of a particle of ^M at the extremities 

4 
E and F of the axis OF, a particle of — Jf at the vertex 2>, a particle of 

oo 

6 8 

' M at the middle of the chord AB at (7, and a particle of —if at the cen- 

tre of mass 0. 

[(7) Moment of Inertia of a Begalar Homogeneous Bight Prism 
in General. — Let the constant area of cross- 
section of a right prism be A. Take the end 
planes horizontal and let c^ = oo be the depth 
of the prism or length of the axis oo through 
the centres of mass of the end planes. 

Take an elementary slice parallel to the 
end planes, of depth dy. The mass of this 
element, if S is the density, is 




m = SAdy, 

Let Ka be the radius of gyration of the 
element for any line oa in its plane through 
the centre of mass o. Then the moment of 
inertia of the element with reference to this 
axis is 

triKa = SAKa^dy. 

Take a parallel line OA through the centre of mass of the prism at a 
distance y from oa. Then the moment of inertia of the element with ref- 
erence to OA is, by the theorem of parallel axes (page 218), 

MKa* + wy* = bAK^dy + dAy^dy. 

d d 

If we integrate between the limits of y = + x- and y = — —, we have 

for the moment of inertia of the prism with reference to any line OA 
through the centre of mass of the prism at right angles to the axis 

la = dAKa^d + ^.i— , 



or, since dAd = If = the mass of the prism, 



Ia=-MKa'-¥M— 



(1) 



Let Kv be the radius of gyration of an elementary slice with reference 
to a vertical line oV through the centre of mass o. Then the moment of 
inertia of every element with reference to this axis is 

ruKv'^ = SAKvdy, 
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d d 

Integrating between the limits y=+2»y~~2» ^^ ^^^^ '^^ *^^ 

moment of inertia of the prism with reference to the vertical line OV 
through the centre of mass of the prism 



In = MkvK 



(3) 



These equations are general for any regular homogeneous right prism^ 
whatever the shape of the bases. 

(8) Moment of Inertiaof a Begular Homogeneous Kight Triangular 
Prism. — Let h be the altitude of the triangular bases for any side b. Then 
we have for the line ob through the centre of mass o of an end parallel 
to the side h, from page 229, 



Kt' = 



is; 



Hence from equation (1), page 243, for the parallel line OB through 
the centre of mass 0, if if is the mass of the prism, 

Jfc = Jf— +Jlf^. . . . (1) 

For the vertical line OF through the 
centre of mass we have, from page 
280, 

Kv^ = 3j(a" + &• + c«), 

where a, ft, c are the sides respectively 
opposite -4., -B, C. 

Hence, from equation (2), above, 




/« = ^(a» + »" + c»). 



(2> 



For the line through perpendicular to the plane of -BF we have^ 
page 230, 

hh 



Kp' 



18 \ 



tan A tan 






Hence 



= 18\ tan^ "*"tan«^; ■^^12* " ' ' 



(3) 



We see then that the moment of inertia of a regular homogeneous right 
triangular prism with reference to any line through the centre of mass is 

the same as for a particle of t^M at the middle points of each triangular 

2 
side of each hascy and a particle of —M at the centre of mass of each face. 

Cob. 1. If the bases are isosceles triangles we have 



a» = c» = A» + -Tj ^^^ 

4 



h 



tan A 2*^ 
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Henoe 






18 ' 12' *'' ^"24 '12' *" 24 

Cob. 2. If the bases are equilateral trianglee we have 



18* 



4 h h c a 

a* =s; 5' = c' = r-i%^. and r ^ — = — =x — . 

^ 8 ' taii-4 2 2 2 



Hence 



OOB. 8. If the bases are right-angled triangles we have 

h 



a^hy d« = ;i* + &*, 



tan^ 



Hence 



-cT 



<r 



ft. 



Jf 



(9) Moment of Inertia of a Homogeneous Bight Parallelopip- 

^oa. — Let h be the altitude of the base for any side h. Then we have 

for the line ob through the centre of 

mass o of an end parallel to the side by 

from page 238, 



Kb' = 



^"f 



.. .vtaS?^ 



12* 



Hence from equation (1), page 248, 
for the parallel line OB through the 
<;entre of mass 0, if M is the mass of 
the prism, 

A = jg (/i» + cT). . . (1) 

For the vertical line OF through the 
•centre of mass we have, from page 288, 




^t,* = j^(5» + d"). 



Hence from equation (2), page 244, 



iv = ^+c^y 



(2) 



For the line through perpendicular to the plane of 5F we have, 
page23G, 

1 



Kp* = T^ (6* + c* cosM). 



Hence 



Ip = Yg(6» + c? + c'cosM), 



(8) 
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We see then that the moment of inertia of a homogeneous right panl- 

lelopipedon is the same as for apartide of-^M at the centre of mass €f 

each face. 

GOR. If the bases are rectangolar, ^ = 90% e = A, and we haye 



12 



12 



12 



For a cube, A = 5 = ef , and 



i6 = 



6 ' 



/« = 



6 • 



/• = 



• 



(10) Koment of Inertia of a Homogeneous Bight Cylinder. — 

Let r be the radins of the drcalar base and d the depth or length. 

Then for any line db through the centre of masa 
V of an end we have, from page 240, 

4 

Hence from equation (1), page 248, for a par* 
allel line through the centre of mass O, if Jfis 
the mass of the cylinder, 







(1) 



240, 



For the geometrical axis OF we haye, page 



Kv = Tt. 



Hence from equation (2), page 244, 



Iv = M-. . 



. • . t • • (2j 



For a hollow circular cylinder, if ri is the outside and r% the inside 
radius, we have, page 240, k^' = j(ri« + r.«) and /c»* = -(n* + r,*). 
Hence 



M 

4 



cP 



M 



A = ^(ri* + rO +if J2"' ^t> = -ir(''i' + ^A : . . (3) 



If the bases are ellipses, let the semi-transverse axis be a and the semi- 

a* ft' o*+S* 

conjugate axis &. Then (page 241) we have K-ft* = j, ko* = j, k^c* = —j-. 

Hence 



.&» 



.cP 



a* 



.cP 



j^^MT-^Mr^, Ib = M-+M:r^, Iv = M 



a» + y 



12 



12' 



.. . (4) 
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For a hollow elliptical cylinder the moment of inertia is eqnal to that 
for the whole cylinder minus that for the hollow space. 

If the bases are parabolas, let c be the chord AB, and h the height CD 
of the parabolic bases (page 241). Then we have for the lines at right 
angles to the axis through the centre of mass parallel to h and c, and for 
the vertical line through the centre of mass, 

c" 13 c» 13 

^'^• = 30' '^^' = 175^'' '^^^ = 30 ■*■ 175^*- ' • • (5> 



Hence 



^* = -*^fe+^i3' ^^ = 175^* + -^13' ^^ = -*^(30" + l75)- ' 



(6) 



[(11) Moment of Inertia of a Homogeneous Sphere — Let r be 

the radius, and take a circular slice at a distance y from OX. The radius 
X of this slice is given by 

a^ z=z f^ — y*. 

The area of the slice is then ;raJ»= it{r^-^y*). 
Its volume is ndyir^ — y'), and its mass, if d 
the density, is 

m = dndyif^ — y*). 

The moment of inertia of the slice about 
oris then, page 340, 

-^ = Y^"^ - yydy, ... (1) 

Integrating (1) between the limits y = + r and y = 0, we have for the 
moment of inertia of a TiemispJiere with reference to the line OF perpen- 
dicular to its base at the centre, since the mass of the hemisphere is 




3 
5 



ly = - Jff«. 



(2) 



The moment of inertia of the slice about OX is 

— + my» = -j-(r» - y^^dy + die(r* - y^y^dy. ... (3) 

Integrating (3) between the limits y = + r and y = 0, we have for the 
moment of inertia of a hemisphere with reference to any line OX in its 
base through the centre 



Ix = %^Mf» 



(4) 



Integrating (1) or (3) between the limits y = + r, y = — r, we have, 
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since M = r-^^r* is the mass of the sphere, for the moment of inertia of 
the entire sphere with reference to any line through the centre 

/« = /. = |ifr«. 



2 
OoR. The f ormala I = T^'** evidently holds good also for any splieroid 

of revolution whose equatorial radius is r. 

(12) Moment of Inertia of a Homogeneous Bight Cone or Pyr- 
amid. — Let A be the area of the base, d the depth or latitude. Take any 

slice parallel to the base at a distance y from 

the vertex. Then the area of this slioe is 3;^, 

Aj/^dy 
its volume is — ^ — , and if d is the density its 




mass IS 



m s= 



6Ay*dy 
d^ 



Let Kh be the radius of gyration of the base for any line in the plane of 
the base. Then the radius of gyration of the slice for any parallel line in 

y 

its plane is ^k-^. The moment of inertia of the slice with reference to a 
parallel line through the vertex A is then 



my^Kb* 



6AKbY<iy SAy\iy 
+ wy' = — 



d* 



d" 



Integrating between the limits y = d and y = 0, we have, since 
— r— = Jf is the mass of the cone or pyramid, for the moment of inertia 
for a line Ah at right angles to the axis 

S 



lb' = g i^(^6* + cT). 



(1) 



For a parallel axis through the centre of mass 

lb = lb' - ir(f d)' = I Jfi.6' + ^Md^. 



(2) 



Let Kv be the radius of gyration of the base for the axis AG, Then the 

y 
radius of gyration of the slice for this axis is ^Kv. The moment of inertia 

of any slice with reference to the axis AOi& then 

my*Kv* dAKv*y*dy 



d^ 



d' 



Integrating between the limits y = d and j^ = 0, we have for the 
moment of inertia for the axis A C 



o 



(8) 
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These equations hoild good for any base ; we have only to substitute for 
,Kh and Kv their values in any case. 

1. Bight Pyramid with Triangnlar Base.— Thus for a right pyr- 
amid with triangular base we have (page 229) 
for a line through the centre of mass o of the 
base parallel to h 

Kb ^ ^Q, 

where h is the altitude of the triangular base 
for the side 5. Hence for a paral^l line Ob 
through the centre of mass we have, from (2), 






(4) 




For a line through o at right angles to 6 we have (page 230) 

Kp' 



■■'k{-- 



tan A ' tan 
Hence for a parallel line through O, from (2), 

bh h 



y- 



30 V 



'p-QAi- tan ^^ tan 
For the axis Do we have (page 230) 



y^^ro^^- 



(5) 



Hence for the axis Do 



Kv* = g^(a» + 6« + c^. 



M. 



Iv = ^^(a' + &• + c»). 



6' h 

For an isosceles triangle for base, a* r= ci* = A' + -j and 



(6) 



tan J. 



2' 



For an equilateral triangle for base, a* = d' = c* = zh* and 
7i ft __ c a 

h 



tan^ 



For a right-angled triangle for base, a = hi c^ = h* + J^, r — -j = b, 

2. Bight Pyramid with Parallelogram Base.— For a right pyramid 

with parallelogram base we have (page 
229) for a line through the centre of mass 
of the base parallel to b 




.t 



Kb - jg, 

where h is the altitude of the base for the 
side ft. Hence for a parallel line Oft through 
the centre of mass we have, from (2), 



^"-''S^-'io'"^- 



(7) 
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For a line through o at right angles to 6 we have (page 236) 



Kp* ~ ^{h* + c« cos* A). 



Hence £or a parallel line through 



Ip = ^(h' + (^coB' A) + ^M(P. 



For the axis Do we have (page 236) 



»cv' = i2(^ + ^• 



Hence for the axis 



(8) 



/. = ^(5' + c«). 



W 



For a rectangular base il = 90° and cos ^ = 0. 

For a square base c = h and 5 = c = A. 

3. Right Cone with Circular Bsao. — ^For a right cone with circular 

base we have (page 239) for any line in the 
plane of the base through its centre of mass 

Hence for a parallel line Ob through the cen- 
tre of mass 




Hence for the axis OV 



For the axis OV we have 

Kv =-3. 



/« = J5 Jfr*. 



• • • 



(10) 



(11) 



4. Bight Cone with Elliptic Base. — If the semi-axes of the base are 
a and &, we have (page 241) 



¥ 



t :l m^9 



a" 



Ka ~ Ai ^6 — >! 1 



Kv' = 



g* + y 

4 ' 



Hence 



Ia = ^J^If+^Md^, 76 = ^Jfa» + -IftT, . . . (12) 



J„=-(ifa« + 5«). 



(13) 
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5. Eiffht Cone witb Parabolic Base.— If c is the oboid AB, and h the 
height CD of the base, then for the line oC we 
have (page 341) 



For the line oF 








->->■ 








For the axis OV 








'"'• = 2-0+ m- 








Henoe 








•f' = M»=- + S"''. 




^- = ra»' + 8>^. ■ 


. («> 


^—m"'- 


+ 


s- 


. (15> 
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MOTION IN TWO DIMENBIONS. 



MOTION OF ▲ BODY IN QBNVRAL. MOTION IN ▲ FXJkNIS. OXNERAIi FOB- 

MiriiAS FOR MOTION IN TWO DDfENSIOtMa. 

Kotion of a Body in Oem«raL— We have already discussed (Chap. 
I, page 167) the rotation of a body about a fixed axis. 

Now we have seen (Vol. II, StattcSy page 83) tJiat the motion of 
the centre of mass of a body is the same as if all the mass and all 
the forces were collected at the centre of muss. 

The motion of a body in general consists then of rotation about 
<an axis through the centre of mass and of translation of the centre 
of mass. 

The rotation about the centre of mass is the same as if the cen- 
tre of mass were fixed. So far, then, as motion of translation is con- 
cerned we can treat the body as a particle at the centre of mass 
and consider all forces acting upon the body as acting upon this 
particle without change in magnitude or direction. 

So far as motion of rotation is concerned we may consider the 
centre of mass as fixed. 

Motion in a Plane.— Let all the forces acting upon a body be co- 
planar and the initial velocity of the centre of mass be in the same 
plane. Then the centre of mass will move always in this plane and 
can be treated as a particle, and the rotation about the centre of 
mass will take place in the same plane about an axis perpendicular 
to the plane through the centre of mass, the same as if the axis 
were fixed. 

We have then motion in two dimensions only. 

If M is the mass of the body, / the acceleration of the centre of 
mass in any direction, and F the resultant force in that direction, 
w^e have 

Mf=F = force (1) 

If t? is the velocity of the centre of mass in any direction, we 
have for the momentum in that direction 

Mv = momentum (2) 
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If is ibe impulse and Vi, v the initial and final v^ocities of 
the centre of mass in any direction, we have 

Miv — tJT) = = impulse (3)» 

The kinetic energy of translation in any direction is 

E^^Mv (4) 

Let F be any force, p its lever-arm with reference to the axis, 
through the centre of mass at right angles to the plane of motion, 
and / the moment of inertia oi the body with reference to this axis. 
Then if a is the angular acceleration about this axis, we have (page 
170), since, so far as rotation is concerned, we can consider the 
centre of mass as fixed, 

la = 2Fp = moment of forces causing rotation. . . (I) 

Let m be the mass of a particle and t;its velocity and r the lever- 
arm of the velocity with reference to the axis through the centre 
of mass at right angles to the velocity. Then we have (page 171) 

loo = 2mvr = moment of momentum of rotation. . . (liy 

Also if 001 is the initial and oo the final angular velocity, 

1(00 — (»,) = 24>r = moment of the impulse of rotation. . . (III). 

The kinetic energy of rotation (page 171) is 

E=\ioo^ av) 

We again call the attention of the student to the analogy be- 
tween equations (1), (2), (3) and (4) for rectilinear motion, and the 
corresponding equations (I), (II), (III) and (IV) for rotation, and to 
the part played by the quantity I = 2mr^, which we have called 
the moment of inertia. 

We see that in the equations (1), (2) and (3) for force, momentum 
and impulse for rectilinear motion, if we replace mass ifcf by moment 
of inertia J, and linear acceleration and velocity / and v by angular 
acceleration and velocity ex and oo, we obtain moment of force, 
momentum and impulse for rotation. 

Also, if in the equation for kinetic energy for rectilinear motion 
we replace Mhj moment of inertia J and linear velocity v by angu- 
lar velocity <», we obtain kinetic energy of rotation. 

General Formulas for Motion in Two Dimensions. — Let a rigid 
body of mass H rotate about an axis CZ through the centre of mass C7 with 

doog 
the angular velocity ooz and the angular acceleration az = ~wr"» positive 

direction of rotation being counter-clockwise as in the figure. 

Pass a plane through G at right angles to the axis €Z, and take the 
other two co-ordinate axes X, Fin this plane. Then the plane of XF is 
the plane of rotation. Let the body be so constrained that the centre of 
mass G moves always in this plane and the axis GZ is always at right 
angles to it. "We have then motion in two dimensions only, and the centre 
of mass G is a moving origin fixed in the body and moving with it. 
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♦a. 




<«i 



-Ra 



^^ 



^9 

Pi— l-v. 



«• 



17 







Take a fixed origin ia space, in the plane of XF, and take the co- 
ordinate axes 0X\ 0Y\ OZ' par- 
Y' ^ n^«, aUel to CX, CF, Cj^. 

Let the co-ordinates of C with 

reference to be re, ^, and the co- 
ordinates of any point P of the 
body in general with reference to 
O hQ x\ y', 2r', and with reference 
to (7, X, y, 2, 

In the same way let the compo- 
nents of the velocity of C with 

reference to O be t?x, ^, t?» = 
and the components of the velocity 
of any point P of the body in gen- 
eral with reference to be ©x', f>y\ 
Vz = 0, and with reference to (7, t?a? , t^ » ^« = ^' 

So also let the components of the acceleration of C with reference to 

be/a?, /y , /« = 0, and the components of the acceleration of any point P 
of the body in general with reference to be /«', fy\ fz = 0, and with 
reference to Gyfx,fyyfz = 0. 

Then we have by reason of our notation 

aj'=^+aj, y'^y + yy ^ ^z. 

For the components t^a;, t^, t^^ of P due to rotation about (7Z we have 



dx 
'dt 



= l?a? = — yooz 



dy 

— ^Vy^XODz. 



dz 



= Vz=^0. 



(la) 



At the centre of mass there is no velocity due to rotation, but only 
velocity of translation. Every point of the body not in the axis GZ has 
this velocity of translation and also a velocity due to rotation about CZ. 
We have then for the combined velocity of any point P of the body with 
reference to 



d^ 
dt 

d^ 
dt 

d^ 
dt 



= vx =vx + vx=^vx — yoDz ; 



= tV' = «v + ^y = ^y + ^^« \ 



= Vz = t7« + t>» = 0. 



(1) 



If in (1) we make ©a; = 0, Vy = 0, y = y\ x = a;', we have equations (1), 
page 190, for rotation only about a fixed axis OZ'. 

We have for the components of the tangential acceleration of P with 
reference to (7, due to rotation only about (7Z, 

ftx = — y(Xz , /ify = + ocaz , ftz = 0, 

and for the components of the normal acceleration of P with reference to 
Oy due to rotation only about CZ, 

fiix = — OOOOz^, fny = — ya>j?y fnz = 0. 

At the centre of mass there is no acceleration due to rotation, but only 
acceleration of translation. Every point of the body not in the axis CZ 
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has this acceleration of translation and also the accelerations due to rota- 
tion. We have then for the combined acceleration with reference to O of 
Any point P 

= fx = /c + fix + fnx —fx — yoi-z — XOOj?-^ 



cPy' 
dt* 



= fy' =/y + fty + fny =fy + xag — y(0!?\ 
=^fz' =^fz +ftz +fnz =0. 



(3) 



If in (3) we make fx = 0, /y = 0, and y = y\ x — x\ we have 
equations (2), page 191, for rotation only about a fixed axis OZ', 

We can evidently obtain (2) directly from (1) by differentiating, since 

dooz dvx -TT dy ' X 

"dT = "^' -dT =f'^ -d^ = '""' = ^' «*<=• 

Since CZ passes through the centre of mass, we have, if m is the mass 
of a particle, 

2mx = 0, 2my = 0, 2mz = (3) 

Also 

2m = M, (4) 

And 

2m(x* + y') = ia = moment of inertia for CZ , 

2m{x'^ + y'«) = Iz' = *' " " '' '^'" C ^ ' (5) 



Brtia for CZ ; ) 



Motion of Centre of Mass. — From (2) we have for the sum of the com- 
ponents of all the effective forces, after reduction by (3) and (4), 

2mfx' = M^, 2mfy' = ]^y, 2mfi = (6) 

But by D'Alembert*s principle (page 168) the sum of the components of 
the impressed forces in any direction is equal to the sum of the com- 
X)onents of the effective forces in that direction. 

Hence, the centre of mass moves at any instant as if all the mass and 
impressed forces were collected at the centre of mass. 

Momentum. — From (1) we have for the sum of the components of 
momentum of all the particles, after reduction by (3) and (4), 

2mvx = Mv^^ 2mvy' = Mvy , 2mvz =0. ... (7) 

Hence, the momentum of ths body is the same as for all the mass 
collected at the centre of mass. 

Moment of Momentum.—Let it'mx, Ht'myy Hs'mz be the sums of the 
moments of momentum of all the particles about the co-ordinate axes 
OX', OF', 0Z\ and HSmxi Amy, Anu for the co-ordinate axes CX, GY, 
CZ for any axis of rotation CZ fixed in direction so as always to be at 
right angles to the plane of motion X'T, Then we have from (1), after 
reduction by (3), (4), and (5), 



ISS'mx = 2in(vzy' - %'^') = — ooz2mxz = iS^mx ; 
it' my = 2m(Vx2' — Vz'xf) = — oozSmyz = itSmy ; 
US'tns = 2m(vy'x' — Vx'y') = Iz'ooz + Mv^ - Mvxy^ J 



(8) 
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In the last of these equations the first term on the right is the moment 
of momentam Ams for rotation aboat OZy and tiie other two terms on the 
right give the moment of momentum about OZ' due to translation. If 
there is no translation^ so that the body rotates only about the fixed axis 

OZy we have ^ = 0, ^ = 0, and hence 

This is equation (II)i pag© 172. _ If the fixed axis of rotation isOZ' we 
have, from (la), Vy = aJao*, Vx = — yo>«, and hence, since Im+M(x +y*)=/,V 

US'nu = Iz'fOMf 

as on page 193, for rotation about a fixed axis. 

The resultant moment of momentum is in general given by 



A'm = VOb'^mx + OS'^my + A'"iiw, (9> 

and the direction-cosines of the resultant axis of moment of momentum 
are 

itS'mx nb my JKS'mz (\Q\ 

Am ' A'm ' A'm '*.''**'* 

If the axis CZ la & principal axis we have JSmxz = 0, 2myz =s 0, 
and hence AW = 0, Amy = 0. Hence if the axis CZ is a principal 
axis the resultant axis of momentum coincides in direction with vZy 
otherwise it makes an angle with CZ. 

Kinetic Energy. — Let v' be the velocity of any particle and v the ve- 
locity of the centre of mass C with reference to 0, so that 

u'" = Vx"* + V, V = ^* + i^\ 

Then we have, from (1), 

— mi?y * = ^mvy + mvy xooz + —mar 00^, 

Adding these, we have for the sum of the kinetic energy of all the 
particles 

E' = 2^mf/^ = ^2m + v^oozSmx — Vxos>z2my + ^cog*2m{a^ + y*), 
or, reducing by (8), (4) and (5), 

E' = ^m7^^Izcoz' (11> 

The first term on the right is the kinetic energy of translation for the 
total mass collected at the centre of mass, and the second on the right is 
the kinetic energy for rotation about CZ. If there is no translation^ so 
that the body rotates only about the fixed axis CZy we have 

E = ^Izoaz\ 
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This is equation (lY), page 172. If the fixed axis of rotation is OZ^ 
we have 

as on page 193 for rotation about a fixed axis. 

Moment of the Effective Forces.-— Let AV«, It'fy^ OS'fz^ the sums 
of the moments of the effective forces about the co-ordinate axes 0X\ 
0Y% 0Z\ Then we have from (2), after reduction by (3), (4) and (5), 

Os'fx = 2fn{fzY -fy'^) = - (XzSmxz + toz'Smyz ; 

itsyy = 2ml/x'2f '-fzx)-'-ag2myz-'O0g^2mx2!; \ . (12) 

Ht'/z = 2m(fy'xf -fxy') = Izaz + W^ - Mf^y, 

In the last of these equations the first term on the right is the moment 
of the effective forces for rotation about GZ^ and the other two terms give 
the moment for translation of the effective force of the entire mass at the 
centre of mass. 

In the first two equations (12) we have (page 193) 

2m{ftzy —ftyz) = - az2mxz, 2m{ftx2 —ftzx) = — agSmyz. 

These terms therefore give the moments about C^, CY of the effective 
forces due to the tangential accelerations or the effective tangential forces- 
of the particles. We have also 

2m{fnzy —fnyS!) = + (Oz^^myz, :Sm{fnxZ -fnzx) = — ooz^2mxz. 

These terms therefore give the moments about CTZ; CY of the effective 
forces due to the normal accelerations, or the effective deflecting forces of 
the particles. 

If there is no translation, so that the body rotates only about a fixed 
axis OZy we have 

Afz = Iz<Xz. 

This is equation (I), page 172. If the fixed axis of rotation is 0Z\ we 
have 

as on page 193, for rotation about a fixed axis. 

If the axis CZisA principal axis we have A'/a; = 0, tt'fy = 0, or the 
moment of the effective tangential and deflecting forces about OX' and 
OF' is zero. 

External Forces. — Conceive the body to be fixed to the axis CZ at two 
points distant a' and a" from C, and let the reaction of these points on the 
body resolved parallel to the co-ordinat« axes be respectively — Rxt — Ryy 
+ Rz' and + i^ , -¥ Ry, + -fts'. (See figure, page 254.) 

These forces are all impressed forces ; but since they are internal to the 
system consisting of the body and other bodies, we call them irdernal 
forces. 

All other impressed forces acting upon the body we call therefore^ 
external forces. 

Let these external forces be ^i , ^s , J^i , etc., making the angles (ai , /?i ^ 
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7^1 )t (^S) P^t y*)i etc., with the co-ordinate axes. Then we have for the 
resultant components of the external forces 



Fx = Ficoscxi -\- Ft cos a, + etc. = ^i^cos a; 
Fy = Fi cos fii + Ft COB fit -^ etc. = SFcoa P\ 
Fz = Fx cos yi + Ft cos yt + etc. = 5-^008^. 



(13) 



Moment of the External Forces. —Let Aex, Aey, itez be the 
sums of the moments of the external forces about the co-ordinate axes GXy 
CY, CZ, and let (xi , yi , Zi), (Xt , y, , Zt), etc., be the co-ordinates of the 
points of application of the external forces Fi, Ft, etc. Then we have 



aSex = ^Fy cos y — :SFz cos P\ 
fgSey = ^Fz cos a — 2Fx cos ;^; 
Am = ^Fx GO& fi — 2Fy cos a. 



(14) 



Pressures on the Axis.— We haye by D^Alembert's principle (page 
168) the resultant of the impressed equal to the resultant of the effective 
forces, or, from (6), 

Fa: = 2fnfx' = m:; 

Fy = 2tnfy' = ]U/^; \ (15) 

Fg + Re' + Ez" = 2infz' = 0. 

Also taking moments about the co-ordinate axes C7X, OF, CZ, we have 
by D'Alembert's principle, from (12) and (14), 

2Fy cos y — 2Fz cos fi — Ry(a' + a") 

= aSfx = — az^mxz + (Oz^2inyz ; 
2Fz cos a — 2Fx cos r + ^(«' + «") }• (IB) 

= flS/v = — OLz'Stnyz — oi)e*2mxz; 
2Fx cos /? — S-FV cos oc = ^yjg = Izag, 

From the last of these equations we can find az , and then from the first 
two we can find Ry and Rx. Then Rz and Rz" are indeterminate, but their 
aum is given by the last of equations (15), viz., Rz = Rz + Rz'- 

If there are no external forces, or if all the impressed forces pass 
through the centre of mass, we have in either case, from the last of equa- 
tions (16), az = and all terms containing az disappear. Now -h G0z*2)nyz 
and — QOz^'Smxz (page 195) are the moments about ^ and Y of the deflect- 
ing forces of the particles. If CZ is a principal axis, we have, taking the 
other two principal axes as the co-ordinate axes, 2myz = 0, ^mocz = 0, 
and the moments of the deflecting forces are zero. 

Hence, if a body rotates about a fixed principal axis through the centre 
of mass there is no stress on that axis due to the deflecting forces. 

Spontaneons Axis of Rotation. — The axis through the centre of mass 
about which a body rotates at any instant we call the spontaneous axis 
of rotation.* In the case of motion in two dimensions it is of course always 
at right angles to the plane of rotation. 

* Usually called the ' * instantaneous axis. " We prefer the term ipontaneous 
aais. 
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Instantaneous Axis. — ^The axis fixed in space about which a body 
jotates at any instant when the centre of mass moms in a plane at right 
angles to the spontaneous axis we call the instantaneous axis of rotation* 

If in (1) we make Vx =0, Vy' = 0, we have for the co-ordinates af% yf' 
toUh reference to C of & point whose velocity is zero with reference to O 

v'x — y'^GOz = 0, 

Vy + xf'aoz = 0. 

Evidently every point of a straight line through this point parallel to 
€Z is at rest at the instant. This line is the instantaneous axis. Its 
co-ordinates with reference to are then 

y" = f^, x" = -^ (17) 

In the same way \tftx, fty are the components of the tangential accel- 
eration of due to rotation about the instantaneous axis, we have for the 
co-ordinates of this axis with reference to C 

y" = ::^, a;" = -::^ (18) 

EXAMPLES. 

(1) A rigid homogeneoiLS circular disk of mass M whose plane is 
vertical h^as a force of P lbs, applied at the centre and rolls toithout 
sliding upon a rigid horizontal plane. Determine its motion. 

Ans. Let the force P make the angle B with the horizontal. If P is the 
force in pounds, the force in poundals is J^. The horizontal component is 
Pg cos 6 and the vertical component is Pg sin 6, 

Let r be the radius and A the point of contact. The 
moment of the impressed forces about -4 is — Pg cos B . r. 
Let ic be the radius of gyration for the axis through the 
centre of mass C at right angles to the plane of the disk, 
and /' the moment of inertia with reference to a parallel 
line through A. Then /' = M{k^ 4- ^)» «uid we have 
(page 253), if a is the angular acceleration, 

^, « « Pfff* cos B 

/a = -P^oose. or a = - ^^^. _^ ^y 

The axis at A is the instantaneous axis, hence (equation (18), page 259) the 
linear acceleration of the centre is 

— Pgr* cos B 

ftx = -ra = 




M(K* + r*)' 



For a disk »c* =-^ (page 339), hence 

_ 2iVco8e — _ 2JFVcos9 
^■"'" SMr '•^**"" SM ' 

Both angular and linear tangential accelerations are then constant if P 
is constant, and the displacement and velocity of the centre of mass and the 
angular velocity of the disk after any given time may be readily determined. 

* Usually called ''spontaneous axis." We prefer the term instantaneous 
axis. 
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(2) A rigid homogeneoua circular disk of mass M whose plane is 
vertical roUs (without sliding) down a rigid inclined plane. Deter- 
mine its motion. 

Ads. Let the radios be r, the radios of gyration aboot an axis throogh the 
centre of mass C perpendicular to the plane of the disk be k, and 6 the inclina- 
tion of the plane, and A the point of contact. 

Then the weight is Mg, the force parallel to the plane 
is Jfg sin Q, and its moment aboot A^ — Mgr sin 6. We 
have then, as in the preceding example, 




/'« = JfjK-' + r*)a = - Jftpr sin e, or a=:-^^- 



+ 

Also, since A is the instantaneoos axis, the linear acceleration of the 
centre is 

— gr* sin 

Since <• = -g- , we have 

Ijysine -- _ ^8inQ 

Both linear tangential and angolar accelerations are constant and the 
Telocity after any time may readily be determined. 

(8) Find the time a rigid homogeneous cylinder will take to roll 
from rest down a plane 20 ft. long and inclined 80* to the horizon^ 
the axis of the cylinder being horizontal, 

Ans. 1.98 sec. 

(4) A rigid homogeneous circular disk of mass m and radius r, 
whose plane is vertical, moves in contact with a smooth inclined 
plane whose angle is Q. From a point in the same vertical plane as 
the disk and at a distance from the inclined plane equal to the diam-- 
eter of the disk a string is carried parallel to the inclined plane and 
is wrapped round the edge of the disk, and its end is fixed in the 
circumference. Find the tension T in the string, the linear acceler- 
ation f^of the centre, and the angular acceleration a of the disk, 

^ tnoK* sin B mg sin 6 , , m sin „ 
Ans. T= ^, . , • = -^-o poundals or — lbs.; 

- gr* sin 2g sin .^ 

f = ^, . ^» = -^-g — ft- -per-sec. per sec. ; 

gr sin 2g sin 8 ,. 

a = ^ r- = -^-r radians-per-sec. per sec. 

K* +7* Sr 

(B) A perfectly flexible and inextensible ribbon is coiled on the 
circumference of a homogeneous circular disk of radius r and mass 
m, and has its free end attached at a fixed point. A part of the 
ribbon is unrolled and vertical, and the disk is allowed to fall from 
rest by its own weight. Find the acceleration f of the centre and 
the angular acceleration a before the ribbon becomes wholly unroUed^ 
and the distance s which the centre will descend in one second, 

A 2g ^ 2g 1 g^ 
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(6) A homogeneous hemisphere of radius r performs smaU oscil' 
lations on a perfectly rough horizontal plane, jFind the periodic 
time, 

Ans. For the simple pendalum of length I and mass m we have 

, . -r « g sin ,^ . 

^mg X i sm = fwra, or a = •=— — . (1) 

V 

For the hemisphere let d be the distance . 
OG from the centre of the hemisphere O to 
the centre of mass C, and let k be the radius 
of gyration about an axis through the centre ^"^ 
of mass G parallel to the instantaneous axis at A, Then the moment of inertia 
for the instantaneous axis at A is 

r = w[K« + {d sin e)» + (r - dcos e)»]. 

If 6 is small we may put sin* = and cos 6 = 1, and we have 

J' = w[ic« + (r-.d)»]. 

We have then 

, . ^ od sin 
ra = «vX«Jsmfl, OP a=-j.^j-^-__ (3) 

Equating (1) and (3), we have for tha length of the eqtdrvalent simple 
-pendulum 

if* + (r - d)« 



The periodic time is then 



9 ^ dg 

(7) A homogeneous circular hoop moving in a vertical plane in 
■contact with a rough horizontal surface has at a given, instant an 
angular velocity opposite in direction to that which would enable it 
to roll in the direction of its translation at that instant. Determine 
%ts motion. 

Ans. Let m be the mass of the hoop. The forces acting on the hoop are its 

weiffht mg at the centre G, the upward pressure 
of the plane E&t A, and the friction i^ opposite 
to the direction of translation AX, 

The acceleration of the centre is then 

m 

and the angular acceleration upon the axis 
through (7 perpendicular to the plane of the hoop 
is, if K* is the radius of gyration for this axis, 




I^ 



ac =« 



WiC** 



We have also 



B^mg = 0, or U = mg. 

li ill 18 the coeffici^it of sliding friction we Jiave 

F = jamg. 
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Hence 

If «i and 091 are the initial values of the linear and angular velocities, w» 
have then for the linear and angular velocity after any time t 

— — - ^Jigrt 

If at any instant there is no slipping, we have at that instant the velocity 
at A zero, or, from page 259, 

« 4- rco = 0. 

If we eliminate « and oo by means of this equation, we have then for th& 
time after which slipping ceases 

At this instant there is no tendency to slip and n becomes zero, and henc» 

at this instant/ = and a = 0. Hence after the time t the linear and angular 
velocities are constant and given by 



V = 001 - 



r(«i4-r(»i) _ ic'ttj — roi 

K-« + r« "" ic» + r» 



If rV] — ir'(u is negative 'o is negative. Hence if 09i is positive and greater 

than — 1^, the translation of the hoop after the time i will be in the opposite 
direction to the initial translation. 

(8) A homogeneous beam is supported horizontally on two sup- 
ports. Find where one of them must he pUiced in order that whin 
the other is removed the instantaneous force eocerted on the former 
may he equal to half the weight of the beam. 

Ans. Let d be the required distance of the permanent support from the 

centre of the beam, k the radius of gyration of the 
beam about a normal axis through the centre, m the 
mass of the beam, a its angular acceleration, and R 
the reaction of the permanent support immediately^ 
after the removal of the other. Then 



^^^^d^ 



and for the centre of the beam 

For the end of the beam 

f»(ic« + (P)a = w^d, or « = ^ ^_ ^ . 

Equating these two values of a, we have d ■= K. 
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(9) A homogeneous circular cylinder of radius r, radius of gyra- 
tion about the axis /<•, rotating about its aods vnth angular velocity 
ooi , is placed with its axis horizontal on a rough inclined plane (co- 
efficient of friction //, inclination 6, so that n = tan 6), the direction 
of rotation being that which it would have if the cylinder were roll- 
ing without sliding up the plane. Shoiv that the axis of the cylinder 

will be stationary for a time t = ^, at the end of which the 

^ •' urg cos 6 '' 

angular velocity will be zero, 

(10) A uniform square is supported in a vertical plane with one 
diagonal horizontal by two supports, one at each extremity of the 
diagonal. Show that the initial force on one support ivhen the other 
is removed is equal to one fourth of the weight of the square. 

(11) A uniform horizontal bar^ suspended from any two points 
in its length by two parallel cords, is at rest. If one of the cords be 
cut find ike initial tension in the other. 

Ans. T = ^ , where I is the length of the bar, d the distance from 

its centre of mass to the point of attachment of the un9ut cord, and TTis the 
weight of the bar. 

(12) A uniform beam of weight W rests with one end against a 
smooth vertical wall and 'the other on a smooth horizontal plane, 
the inclination to the horizon being B. It is prevented from falling 
by a string attached to its lower end and to the wall, ^ind the force 
between the upper end and the wall when the string is cut. 

Ans. jr W cot B. 

(13) A sphere is laid upon a rough inclined plane of inclination 
0. Show that it will not slide if the coefficient of friction is equ^al to 

2 

or greater than =■ tan B. 

(14) A sphere of radius r whose centre of m<iss is not at its centre 
of figure is placed on a rough horizontal plane, coefficient of friction 
/a. Find whether it will slide or roll. 

Ans. Let k' be the radius of gyration of the sphere about the line through 
the point of contact at right angles to the plime of the centres of figure and 
mass. Then if the initial distance of the centre of mass from a vertical 

through the centre of figure is greater than — — , it will begin to slide; if less, 

r 

to roll. 



!*V. 
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MOTION IN THREE DIMENSIONS. 



HOnON OF A BODY IK GENERAL. GENERAL FORMTTLAS FOR MOTION IN THREE 
DIHBN8ION8. PERMANENT AXIS OF ROTATION. SPONTANEOUS AXIS OF 
ROTATION. INSTANTANEOUS AXIS OF ROTATION. BQUIYALBNT SCREW. 
CONSERVATION OF MOMENT OF MOMENTUM. INVARIABLE AXIS AND 
S PLANE. MOTION OF A RIGID BODY, NO IMPRESSED FORCES. - MOTION OF 
A RIGID BODT, IMPRESSED FORCES. 

Hotion of a Body in OeneraL—The motion of a body in general 
consists of rotation about an axis through the centre of mass and of trans- 
lation of the centre of mass. 

So far as motion of translation is concerned we can treat the body as a 
particle at the centre of mass and consider all forces acting upon the body 
as acting upon this particle without change in magnitude or direction. 

So far as motion of rotation is concerned we may consider the centre of 
mass as fixed. 

General Formulas for Motion in Three Dimensions.— Let a 
rigid body of mass M rotate about an axis through the centre of mass G 
with the angular velocity a> and the angular acceleration or, and let the 
components along the co-ordinate axes CX^ OY^ CZ be «>«, o0y, ws, 
oTx, ay, a«, positive direction of rotation being counter-clockwise as 
shown in the figure. 

Take a fixed origin in space and take the co-ordinate axes 0X\ 0Y\ 
OZ' pwaUel to OT, OY, CZ. 




Let the co-ordinates of C with reference to be ^, ^, Fand the co-ordi- 
nates of any point P of the body in general with reference to Ohex\ y', 
z\ and with reference to (7, a?, y, 0. 
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In the^same way let the components of the velocity of C with reference 

to be t^x, Vy<, Vz and the components of the velocity of any point P of 
the body in general with reference to be Vx't Vy'j Vz\ and with reference 

to C, t?x , ty » *«• 

So also let the components of the acceleration of C with reference to O 

be./x , /^ ,/c , and the components of the acceleration of any point P of the 
body in general with reference to be/x , fy, /«', and with reference to C, 

Then we have by reason of onr notation 

For the components Vx^Vy^ Vzoi P due to rotation about the axis 
through C we have 

dx 

— = t?» = ztoy — y<iaz\ 



cU 
dy 

— =Vy=: XQOz — Z<Ox\ 

dz 

— = t>« = y»a? — XQUy, 



(la) 



If in these equations we make nox =0, ooy = 0, we have equations (la), 
page 254, for motion in two dimensions. 

At the centre of mass there is no velocity due to rotation, but only 
velocity of translation. Every point of the body not in the axis of rota- 
tion has this velocity of translation and also a velocity of rotation. We 
have then for the combined velocity of any point P of the body with 
reference to 



d^ 
dt 

d£ 
dt 

d^ 
dt 



;^ = tJx' = t'a? + 1)» = iJ« + e<oy — yQOz\ 

= fy'=t?]^ + t^ = t'y + XGOz — Z00x\ \ • . . . (1) 



-T- = tJ«' = t?« + 1?« = t?jB + ytax — xtoy. 



If in these equations we make o^a. = 0, o^ = 0, we have equations (1), 

page 254, for motion in two dimensions. If in addition we make Vx = 0, 

^ = 0, y = y\ x^x'yYfe have equations (1), page 190, for rotation only 
about a fixed axis. 

We have for the components of the tangential acceleration of P with 
reference to (7, due to rotation, 

ftx = zciy — yazy fty = xats — zax^ fiz^yo^x^xay^ 

and for the components of the normal acceleration of P with reference to 
C, due to rotation, 

fnx = Vz<^y — VyOOz , fny = VxOJz — VzOOx , fnz = VyGi>x — t?x<»y. 

At the centre of mass there is no acceleration due to rotation, but only 
acceleration of translation. Every point of the body not in the axis of 
rotation has this acceleration of translation and also an acceleration of 
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rotation. We have then for the combined acceleration of any point P of 
the body with reference to 

-^ =/«' =A +/n* + ftx = /» + (Vgooy — Vyoog) + {zay — ya«); 

dvp 
~dt 

dVz' 



dt 



= fy ^fy+ fny + fty —fy + ^xong — ©«(»«) + (ica« — i^a*); 



(2a) 



If we put for Vx, tV) f 2 their values as given by (1), we have, since oo' = 
floa;* + «>y' + «>»„ by reduction 



dvx 

-^ —fx' = A + (a;<»x + y<»» + zfOt)^x - ««• + {zay — ya,); 

-^ =/y' == 1^ + (««» + yoDy + af(»,)<»if — y»» + (a», — ^a*); 
-^ =// = /« + (««>» + y<»y + 200g)iOs — ;?«>• + (yaaj - xay). 



.(2) 



If in these equations we make oya; = 0, (oy = 0, co = ouz and /« = 0, ax = 
0, ay = 0, we have equations (2), page 265, for motion in two dimensions. 

If, in addition, we make A = 0, /y = and y = y*, a? = a?', we have equa- 
tions (2), page 191, for rotation only about a fixed axis. 

We can obtain equations (2) directly from (1) by differentiating, since 

dvx' - , df>y' jf f dvt uf I 

dT^-^*' "^^-^^^ -dt-^" 

dvx_^ d^ _ dVM_ ^ 

dt ""•^*' dt ^^^' ett"-'*' 

d^^ ^^-- dvH J- 

dt ~-^*' dt •"■•'^'' dt -•''' 



« ^ 



dt -"*> 


dooy 
dt = '^' 








dz 

dt = "'• 



Since the axis of rotation passes through the centre of mass 0, we have, 
if m is the mass of a particle, 

2mx = 0, 2my = 0, 2m2 = (3) 

Also 

2m=if, (4) 

and 

2m(x^ + y') = Iz , 2m(y* + z*) = ii, 2m(a^ + ^r*) = /y ; 



2m(x'' + y") = J/, iSmCy" + 2r") = Ix\ 2m(a^ "^ " ' ^^^ 



+ 0=7y'. J 
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Motion of Centre of Mass. — From (2) we haye for the sum of the 
components of all the effective forces, after reduction by (3) and (4), 

^mfx' = Wx, ^rnfy'^Mf^, -Emfi^Mfz^ ... (6) 

But by D'Alembert's principle (page 168) the sum of the components of 
the impressed forces in any direction is equal to the sum of the componenta 
of the effective forces in that direction. 

Hence, the centre of mass moves at any instant as if all the mass and 
impressed forces were collected at t?ie centre ofma^s. 

Momentum. — From (1) we have for the sum of the components of 
momentum of all the particles, after reduction by (3) and (4), 

^mvx = Mv^ , 'Smvy = Miy , ^mv% = Mv^, . . . (7> 

Hence, tJie momentum of tJie body is the same as for all the mass coU 
lected at tJie centre ofma^. 

Moment of Momentum. — Let its'mx, Hs'my, it'mz be the sums of 
the moments of momentum of all the particles about the co-ordinate axes 
OX', 0Y% 0Z\ Then we have from (1) after reduction by (3), (4) 
and (5), 



itS'mx=^m(vzy'—Vye')=Ixf^x--^y^f'^iX!y--ooz2mx2+Mvzy^Mvy z ; 
A'm»=-2m(t?a;'2f' —Vzixf) =IyOi)y^ ooxSmxy— QOz^myz + Mvx z—Mvz x ; 
it'mz=2rf^{Vy'af—Vxy') ^^IzfOz— oox2mxz— ojySmyz + Mvy x—Mvx y . - 



(8) 



The last two terms in these equations give the moment of momentum 
about 0X\ 0Y\ OZ' due to translation, the others due to rotation about 
the axis through the centre of mass C, 

If we make «»x = 0, <»y = 0, t?« = 0, ^r = 0, equations (8) become equa- 
tions (8), page 255, for motion in two dimensions. 
The resultant moment of momentum is given by 



A'm = i/A'^m* + A'^my + /ft'nu, (9) 

and the direction-cosines of the resultant axis of moment of momentum are 

^ A mx fl Its* my ^ A ms ,. ^. 

COS Oa? = M^, , cos 6y = ^, " J COS Bz = -zzr, . . . (10) 

xv m Its m xv m 

If we have rotation only without translation, we have from (1), making 
^= 0, % = 0, ^= and taking a?', y*, z\ in place of x, y, Zy 

Vx = Z^OOy — y^OOz , Vy = X^OOz — Z'oOx » ^z' = ^OSx — Sl^OOy , 

and equations (8) become in this case, for rotation only, tpithout trans- 
lation, 



as'mx = 2m{Vzy — V^) = ^«'^« —oDySmx'y' — aozSmafsf; ^ 
its'my = 2m(Vxz' — Vz'xf) = lyooy — oifxSmafy' — oozSmy'sf; . 
itSmz = 2m{vy'asf — Vx'y*) = Izoihs — ooxSmafs^ — ooy^my'if. . 

If the axes 0X\ OY', OZ' are principal axes we have 
^mafy' = 0, :SmQif;^ = 0, Smy'z' = 0; 



(8a) 
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and in this case, for rakUian only, we have 

A'ifur = Tx'oox, its' my = Iy09y , A'mz = /»'<»«• 

That is, for rotation only withoitt translation^ the moment of mo- 
mentum about a principal axis is equal to the product of tfie moment of 
inertia and angular velocity about that axis. 

The same principle holds good for the axis of rotation through tbe 
centre of mass C, whether it is a principal axis or not. For let this axis 
be tbe axis of z^ for instance. Then we have ai^ = 0, a>y=0, iOz = 00, and 

from the last of equations (8), making «« = 0, Oy = 0, we have for rotation 
only about the axis of rotation through C 

ibmz = ^®«' 

Kinetic Energy. — Let tf be the velocity of any particle, and v the 
Telocity of the centre of mass with reference to 0, so that 

tJ^* = Vx'* -I- Vy* + %", "»' = ^* + V +^*'- 

Then we have from (1), after reducing by (8), (4) and (5), for the sum 
of the kinetic energy of all the particles, 

^' = S^mrf* = -^Mv + ^Ix<ox* + ^-iywy* + o"^*^'*' "" oaxo^^y^mxy 

— ooxOOzS/nxz — ajyoozSmyz, 
Now we have for the direction-cosines of the axis of rotation through C 



a>x my oog 

cos a = — , cos p = — ^, cos y = — , 



and hence 



1 -i 1 « 

E* = -Mo + -<»^(/«cos'a + lyQo^ fi +/«cos'x' — 2STOa!ycosa:cos)^ 

— 22mxz cos a cos y — 22myz cos fi cos x)* 

But (page 220) the quantity in parenthesis is tbe moment of inertia / 
for the axis of rotation. Hence 

1 -> 1 
E':=^^'Mv +2-/M*. (11) 

This is the same as equation (11), page 256, for motion in two dimensions. 
The first term on the right is the kinetic energy of translation for the total 
mass collected at the centre of mass, and the other term is tbe kinetic 
energy of rotation about the axis of rotation through C, If there is no 

translation, we have t? = 0, and hence for rotation only about an axis 
through 

For rotation only about any axis through we have 

E' = i- /'(»•; 
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or if OX', or', OZ' are principal axes, 

Moment of the E£Eective Forces — Euler's Dynamic Equations. — 
Let ns'tx; Mfvi Ifb'fz be the sums of the moments of the effective fbrces 
about the co-ordinate axes 0X\ 0Y\ 0Z\ 

Then we have from (2), after reduction by (3), (4) and (5), if the co- 
ordinate axes are principal axes, 

it'fx = ^rn(f»'y' -fyz') = IC^f - Wv'^ + Ixax - (ly - Iz)ooyQDz ; 1 

at'fy = :Sm(fxZ' — /«aO = Wx ^ - Jf^i + lyay - {I» - Ix)oozodx\ \ (^^) 

it'fz = 2m{fy'^ —fzlf) = Mfylc — J(^ y + /««« — (/« - Iy)(UxOi>y. J 

If in these equations we make /^ = 0, 2^ = 0, a<i; = 0, a^ = 0, <s%b = 0, 
o?^ = 0, we have equations (12), page 257, for motion in two dimensions 
and principal axes. 

In these equations the first two terms on the right give the moments 
about CJT, CF, CZ for the effective force due to translation of the entire 
mass collected at the centre of mass. 

We have (page 265) for principal axes, reducing by (8) and (5), 

2m(ftzy — ftyg) = Ixocx , 2m{ftxZ — fufio) = lyay , 
2m(ftyx —ftxy) — Izoiz- 

These terms in equations (12) give then the moments about CX, CF, CZ 
for the effective tangential forces due to rotation about CZ, We have also 
(page 265) for principal axes, reducing by (3) and (5), 

2m(Jn^^fnyZ) = — {Iy—Iz)oi)y(Oz, ^ini/nxZ—fm^) ^ — {Iz" Ix)<Oz00xy 

2m(fnyX —fnxV) = -(/« — Ij/^OOxOOy. 

These terms in equations (12) give then the moments about C^, CY, CZ 
for the effective deflecting forces. 

If we have rotation only without translation about an axis through 0, 

we have fx^ fy^ f% zero in (12) ; and since in equations (2) x, y, z become 
^', y'. ^» equations (12) become, if ii', Jy', 1% are the moments of inertia 
about the principal axes OX', 0Y\ OZ', 

OS'fx = Ix'ax — (ly — Iz)(Oy(iOz ; \ 

ib'fy = lyay — (Ig' — Ix)aozoi)x ; V .... (12a) 

*'/* = ^e'az — {Ix — Iy)00x<Oy. ) 

These equations are known as EtUer^s dynamic eqtmtuyns for rotation. 

Impressed Forces.— Let the impressed forces be Fi, F^, Fi, etc., 
making the angles (ai, fi\, y\), {a%, fit, yt), etc., with the co-ordinate 
axes. Then we have for the resultant components of the external forces 

Fx = Fi cos ai + Ft cos a* + etc. = SFcob a ; 

Fy= Fi COS fii-^- Ft cos^ fit + 610. =2F cos fl, y . . (18) 

Fz = Fi cos yi + Ft cos yt + etc. = 2F cos y ; 
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Moment of the Impressed Forces. — Let Utex, Aey, nsez be the 
sums of the moments of the impressed or external forces about the co- 
ordinate axes CJT, CF, CZ, and let {xx , yi , «i), (a5«, y«, z%)y etc., be the 
co-ordinates of the points of application of the impressed or external forces, 
Fx^ -Ft , etc. Then we have 

itex = 2Fy cos y — 2Fz cos fi; \ 

itey = ^Fz cos a — 2Fx cos ;^ ; V (14) 

itez = 2Fx cos >5 — 2Fz cos a. ) 

Permanent Axis of Botation. — Let a body rotate about one of the 
principal axes through the centre of mass, as for instance the axis CZ. 
Then we have (Ox = 0, oa^ = 0, and from (12o), 

A/r = Ix(Xxy HSfy = lyccy^ S^fz = IzCCz\ 

that is, the moments of the effective deflecting forces about CX, CF, CZ 
are zero. By D'Alembert's principle we have 

asfx = ibex , Ibfy = flScy, A/« = flSe«« 

Now if there are no impressed forces, or if all the impressed forces 
always pass through the centre of mass, or always form a system whose 
resultant moment about C is zero, or if the resultant of all the impressed 
forces always lies in the plane of rotation, we have iHSex = Hbfx = 0, 
liiey = iJtfy = 0, or ax = 0, ay = 0, and therefore the axis CZ will 
remain unchanged in direction and the body wi}l always rot.ate about it. 
For this reason the principal axis through the centre of mass in such case 
is called a permanent axis of rotation. 

If therefore we observe a body to rotate a short time about an un- 
changing axis, we infer that it rotated about it from the beginning of the 
motion and that the axis is a principal axis through the centre of mass. 
If the angular velocity is uniform, we infer that all the impressed forces 
are zero or always pass through the centre of mass. If the angular 
velocity is not uniform we infer that the resultant of all the impressed 
forces always lies in the plane of rotation. 

Spontaneous Axis of Rotation. — The axis through the centre of 
mass about which a body rotates at any instant we call the spontaneous 
axis of rotation.* If a? is the angular velocity about the spontaneous 
axis and cos a, cos /?, cos y are its direction cosines, we evidently have 



OOx _ OOy OOg 

cos a = — , cos p = -^, cos V = — 

fi> ' ' 00 ^ ' 00 



. . . . (15) 



Also, if in (la) we make Vx = 0, t?y = 0, «« = 0, we obtain the equa- 
tions of the locus of all those points which have no velocity due to rotation, 
that is, the equations of the spontaneous axis. Taking then xf', y", z" as 
the co-ordinates for any point of the spontaneous axis with reference to C, 
we have 

OOv OOx 00*1 

2f' = — y", x" = —z'\ y" = -^af' (16) 

OOy O^Z ^X 

* Usually called the * * instantaneous axis." We prefer the term spotUaneotis 
axis. 
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These then are the equations of the projections of the spontaneous axis 
on the co-ordinate planes FZ, ZX^ JTY, respectively. 

We have just seen that if the spontaneous axis is a principal axis and 
there are no impressed forces, or if all the impressed forces always pass 
through the centre of mass, or always form a system whose resultant 
moment about is zero, or if the resultant of all the impressed forces 
always lies in the plane of rotation, the direction of the spontaneous axis 
will remain unchanged and it is a permanent axis of rotation. 

If the spontaneous axis is not a principal axis, or if, being a principal 
axis, the preceding conditions are not fulfilled, it will continually change in 
direction and describe a cone whose vertex is the centre of mass. 

Instantaneous Axis of Botation. — The axis fixed in space about 
which a body rotartes at any instant when the centre of mass moves in a 
plane at right angles to the spontaneous axis we call the instajitaneoiis 
axis of rotation.* 

If in equations (1) we make Vx' = 0, Vy = 0, Vz = 0, we obtain the equa- 
tions of the locus of all those points whose velocity is zero at the instant, 
that is, the equations of the instantaneous axis. Taking then af% y", e" 
s& the co-ordinates for any point of the instantaneous axis with refererwe 
to C, we have 

^-^ffiy'--^, 0^' = ^^--^, y" = ^^'-^.. (17) 

These then are the equations of the projections of the instantaneous 
axis on the co-ordinate planes. Comparing with equations (16), we see that 
the instantaneous and spontaneous acces are parallel, and the velocity of 
the centre of mass is at right angles to their plane. 

If in (17) we make cop = 0, a^ = Oj Vz — 0, we obtain equations (17), 
page 259, for motion in two dimensions only. 

If the axis of angular acceleration through the centre of mass coincides 
with the spontaneous axis, we can evidently replace gox^ ooy, goz by ax, 

ay, az, and Vx, Vy, Vz by /to, fty, ftz, and obtain 

^^^^^ am^aaMB a^i^i^v 

z" = -^" — -^ x" = —z" -^ v" = —x" — — (18) 
ay ay' ag ««' ^ ocx olx' 

If in these equations we make ax =0, ay =: 0, ftz = 0, we obtain equa- 
tions (18), page 259, for motion in two dimensions only. 

Equivalent Screw. (Compare Vol. I., Kinematics, page 201.)--When 
there is an instantaneous axis it must then be parallel to the spontaneous 
axis and the motion of the centre of mass must be at right angles to their 
plane. 

But the velocity of the centre of mass in general may make an angle 
greater or less than 90" with the spontaneous axis.v In such case the ve- 
locity of the centre of mass may be resolved into a component along the 
spontaneous axis and at right angles to it, and the entire motion of the 
body at any instant is then in general equivalent to its rotation about an 
axis parallel to the spontaneous axis and translation along this axis. 

The motion of the body is then a screw motion consisting at any instant 
of rotation about an axis and translation along it. 



* Usually called the " spontaneous axis.'' We prefer the term instantaneous 
axis. 
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We have for the angnlar velocity about the screw aziB, and for its di- 
rection-cosines, since it is parallel to the spontaneous axis, equations (15), 

coea = , =co8A = — S-, cosr = — -- \ 

Let u he the velocity along the screw axis, and other notation as in figure^ 
page 264. Then we have 

U = t%r— T + «^— ^ + f>M ? 

tt>« <»« 09. 

Inserting the values of Vx\ V, «k' from (1) and letting o^', y", ^* be 
the co-ordinates for any point of the axis of the screw with reference to 
the centre of mass (7, we have from these two equations 






-. (21) 



Equation (20) gives the uml pUch of the screw, or the distance of ad- 

u 

vance — during a rotation of one radian. 

00 

Equations (21) are the equations of the projections on the co-ordinate 
planes of the screw axis, which we see from equations (16) is parallel to the 
spontaneous axis. When there is no translation along the screw axis, 
that is, when the velocity of the centre of mass is at right angles to the 
spontaneous axis, we have u = 0, and equations (21) become the same as 
equations (17), and the screw axis is the instantaneous axis. 
. But when t* = we have, from (9), 

t^(»aj + VpOOy + VgOOg = (22) 

Equation (22) is then the condition for rotation only without transla- 
tion. If it is satisfied, we have at the instant rotation only about the in- 
stantaneous axis given by (17). If it is not satisfied, we have screw motion, 
or translation along and rotation about the screw axis given by (21). 

u 
If we substitute in (21) the value of — from (20) and reduce, we have 

for the equations of the axis of the screw 

»a?\ 00* ) " ooy\c «* / 



COx 



- —(z" — %^-g "" VxOOy \ 
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We see from these equations that the central axis of the screw passes 
through a point whose co-ordinates are 

If g9;b = 0, G0y = 0, oi>z = 09, aucl Vg = 0, these equations reduce to 
equations (17), page 259, for motion in two dimensions. 
If we substitute these values of x'\ y"^ z" in (21) we have 



— u 

vx = — <»a? — (^"a>w — y"®*); 



^ = "^^ ■" (^'®« " ^"®*)' 



Vz = — «, — (y"a^ — af'ooy). 



> . . • 



... (24) 



The motion of the body at &ny instant is therefore known when the six 

quantities, Vxy Vyy v^ , f^x, o^y, oozi are known. These six quantities are 
tneref ore called the components of motion. 

If they are known we can find on and the direction of the axis of the 
screw from (19), the position with reference to the centre of mass from 
(23) and the velocity of advance along the central axis from (20). 

On the other hand, if the position of the central axis of the screw 
(ixf', y"y z") is given, together with the velocity u along_it, the rotation 

about it and its direction-cosines, the components Vx^ tv» ^ *^re given 
by (24). 

If the spontaneous axis is a principal axis through the centre of mass 
and there are no impressed forces, or if all the impressed forces pass 
through the centre of mass, then, as we have seen (page 270), the spon- 
taneous axis is a permanent axis of rotation and the parallel screw axis is 
a permanent axis also. 

If the spontaneous axis is not a principal axis, then even if there are no 
impressed forces it changes in direction by reason of the moment of the 
deflecting forces, and the parallel screw axis therefore also changes its 
direction continually. 

Conseryation of Moment of Momentum. — We have from (8) for 
the sums of the moments of momentum of all the particles about the 
co-ordinate axes OX', 0Y\ 0Z\ 

flSW = ^^{vz'y - V^'); \ 

it my = 2m{Vx'2' - Vz'x) ; I (a) 

Am« =2m(vy'x' --vx'y^. ) 

We plso have from (12), for the sums of the moments of the effective 
forces about these axes, 

A'fx = 2m(fzy " fy'sT}; 

A'/y =:Sm(A'^'~/e'x'); ^ (6> 

aS'fz = 2m(fy'x' -fx'y')^ 
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We ean obtain these last equations (5) directly from the pieoeding (a) 
by differentiating (a), since 

daf , dp' , <&' 

« 

^'_-, ^'_., ^^«'_^. 

Hence the integration of equations (6) will give us equations (a). 

Now by D'Alembert's principle the moment of the effective forces is 
equal to the moment of the impressed forces. But if the moment of all 
the impressed forces about any axis, as for instance the axis of 0Z\ is 
always zero, we have always HS'/z = 0, and hence by integration 

A'fiw = ft , 

where ft is a constant of integration. 

Hence, if the moment of the impressed forces about any axis is always 
zero, the moment of momentum about that axis is constant. 

This is the principle of conservation of momentum. 

Invariable Axis and Plane.— If all the impressed forces are aero, 
or if their resultant passes always through the centre of mass, we have 
always 

A/a? = 0, iSSfy = 0, A/B = 0, 

and hence by integration 

Affix = Cx , Amy = ft ) Anu = ft , 

where ft, ft, ft are constants of integration. The resultant moment of 
momentum 

Am = Vft' + ft' + ft' 

is then constant and its projection in any fixed direction in space is 
constant. 

Hence, when a body or system of bodies is acted upon by mutual actions 
of the particles ordy, or by any system of impressed forces for which the 
resultant always parses through the centre of mass, the resultant moment 
of momentum is constant and tJie direction of the axis of the resultant 
moment of momentum is fixed in space. 

The axis of the resultant moment of momentum through the centre of 
mass in such case is called the invariable axis, and the plane through the 
centre of mass at right angles to this axis is the invariable plane. 

The invariable plane for a system of bodies is then that plane through 
the centre of mass on which the sum of the projections of the moment of 
momentum of all the bodies is a minimum. 

If 09 is the angular velocity about the spontaneous axis at any instant 
and / is the moment of inertia of a body about the spontaneous axis at 
that instant, then (page 171) 

loa 

is the moment of momentum about the spontaneous axis. 

If we take the principal axes through the centre of mass as co-ordinate 
akes, we have 

Affix = ZxGOx^ JBiSmy = ^tf^y j Amx = TzQOg , 
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^nd hence for the moment of momentum about the invariable axis 



Am = VIx'gox^ + Va?y« + Iz'goz* (26) 

The direction-cosines of the invariable axis are then 

cos Bx = -ST—, COS By = -=r-^, cos Bz = TiT— . . . (26) 

/Dm /Dm /Dm 

The angle <p of the invariable axis with the spontaneous axis is given 

COS 4> = -^jiT-. ........ (27) 

/Dm 

The angular velocity about the invariable axis is then 

GO =^ (m)x cos Bx + <M>y cos By + fi}2 COS Bz = 00 COS 0, 

or, from (27), 

GO = i=r = Tsr — ^ -Jir — . ... {AO) 

itm /»*» /Vm ^ 

Inhere (page 268) E = g*-^^* ^ ^^^ kinetic energy of rotation about the 

spontaneous axis. 

The velocity of translation along the invariable axis, if u is the velocity 
of translation along the spontaneous axis, is 

^ = t« cos 0, 

or, from equations (20) and (27), 

Cr=s -Zjr-ipxGOx + ^yOOy + V^QHz) (29) 

/Dm 

Motion of a Bigid Body — No Impressed Forces. — Let the im- 
pressed forces be zero and let the body have the angular velocity co at any 
instant about the spontaneous axis. Then the centre of mass at any 
instant has a velocity of translation u along and of rotation oo about the 
screw axis as given page 272. It only remains to discuss the rotation of 
the body. 

1 1 

The kinetic energy E = ^loo^ = ^Smt^ is constant, and we have 

from (28) 

Smv* = Ion* = — - — = Amflo cos 0, . . . . (30) 

V 

where (page 220) Z = — (where p is any arbitrary distance and k is the 

radius of gyration for the spontaneous axis) is the semi-diameter of the 
central ellipsoid of inertia which coincides with the spontaneous axis. 
We have from (30) 



<o 
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Hence we conclude, since 2mt^ is constant, 

(1) The angular velocity to about the spontaneous axis is directly 
proportional to the length I of the semi-diameter of the central ellipsoid of 
inertia which coincides with the spontaneous axis, or inyersely as the 
square root of the moment of inertia with respect to that axis. 

We have also from (30) 

= 00 COS 0. 



JXSm A 

Hence we conclude from (28), 

(2) The angular velocity about the invariable axis is constant. There- 
fore as increases or cos 4> decreases, oo increases. That is, as the in- 
clination of the spontaneous axis to the invariable axis increases, the 
angular velocity oa about the spontaneous axis increases. 

The equation of the invariable plane is from (26) since it passes through 
the centre of mass at right angles to the invariable axis 

a; cos 0« + y cos Oy + ^ cos 6z = 0, 
or 

-=r— « + -^y -I- -sr-z = (81) 

Am Am Am 

Call the point in which the spontaneous axis pierces the central 
ellipsoid of inertia the spontaneous pole, and let o^, ^, z' be its coordinates, 
and Ix, Ivy h the principal semi-diameters. Then the equation of the 
tangent plane to the ellipsoid at the spontaneous pole is 

xccf yy' zs^ _ 

»« »y 1% 



But from (19) 



I — = x\ l—^ = y', I — = y. 



Hence the equation of the tangent plane to the ellipsoid at the 
spontaneous pole reduces to 

OOx^ OOyy OOzZ 00 



Now (page 220) 



7 a ^_ 7«i ^ 7 « ^ 7 'V, 



Hence we have 

ooxXKx* + oof/ytcy* + oozZKj? = ookH, 

Multiplied by if and dividing by Ami we have finally for the equation 
of the tangent plane to the ellipsoid at the spontaneous pole 

IxfOx lyOOy Izooz Tool __-. 

xDm /Dm /Dm Am 

Comparing with (31), we see that the tangent plane at the spontaneous 
pole is parallel to the invariable plane, and that these two planes are sepa- 

rated by the perpendicular distance (equation (27) ) Z cos = -jgr-l. 

XDm 
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Thus if CR coincides with the spontaneous axis, and R is the sponta- 
neous pole, the tangent plane RN at R is parallel to the invariable plane 

loo 
and the normal CN is Z cos = -^r-h *^id 

xDm 

CiV coincides with the invariable axis. 

Hence the ellipsoid rotates about CN 
and rolls without sliding on the tangent 
plane NR parallel to the invariable plane 

Igo 

at the fixed distance I cos 4> = ~ir~^. 

xDm 

As different points of the ellipsoid come 
successively into the tangent plane, the 

semi-diameters which join them with the centre become in turn the spon- 
taneous axis. 

The motion of the body at any instant is a screw motion for the spon- 
taneous axis at that instant, as given page 273. The angular velocity 
about and linear velocity along the invariable axis at that instant are given 
by (28) and (29). 

Evidently, if the spontaneous axis coincides with a principal axis, (7iV 
•coincides with CR, which is a permanent axis (page 270). 

Motion of a Bigid Body — Impressed Forces — Enler^s Geometric 
Bquations. — By means of Euler^s dynamic equations (page 269) we can 
find War, G?y, «?« when the impressed forces are known, by D'Alembert's 
principle. 

But since the principal axes move with the body, the complete solution 
requires that the position of these axes at any instant shall be determined 
with respect to the fixed axes. 

We need then the geometrical equations between the motion of a body 
in space and the angular velocity about an axis. 

These equations we have already deduced in Vol. I, Kinematics, page 
"221. They are known as Euler*s geometric equations. We reproduce them 
here. 

Let OJT', 0Y\ OZ* be three rectangular principal axes of the body at 
the point 0, These axes are fixed in the body and rotate with it. Let the 
body rotate about some axis through the point 0, also fixed in the body 
and therefore making invariable angles with these axes, so that the com- 
ponent angular velocities are (»a?', fi'y , <»«. We take direction of rotation 
as always 

about X' from Y' to Z' 



u Y' " Z'toX' 
u z' " X'toY' 



positive, 
the opposite 
' direction 
negative. 



Let now OX, OY, 0^ be rectangular co-ordinate axes whose directions 
in space are invariable. 

Let be the centre of a sphere of radius r. Let X, F, Z and X', Y\ 
Z' be the points in which this sphere is pierced by the fixed and moving 
axes. 

Let the axes OZ', 0Y\ OZ' have the initial positions OX, OY, OZ. 
First let the body rotate about OZ through the angle JTOP = ^, so that 
OX moves to OP and OF to ON. Then rotate the body about O^T through 
the angle ZOZ' = 0, so that OP moves to OE and OZ to OZ', Finally 
rotate the body about OZ ' through the angle BOX' = 4>, so that OE moves 
to OX' and OWto OY'. 

It is required to find the geometric relations between 0, 0, ^ and 
W, <ot/, QOz' These geometric relations are called Euler*s geometric equa- 
tions/or rotation. 
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The line ON is called the line of nodes, B is the ohliquUy, and ^ the^ 

preceseion. 

Let the angular velocity of Z' perpendicular to the plane ZOZ' at 

dfff 
any instant be -rr. This is called the angular vdoeity of precemon. Let 

d» 
the angular velocity of Z' along ZZ' at the same instant be ^. This i& 




called the angular velocity of nutation. Let the angular velocity of X'^ 

d(f> 
with reference to jF at the instant be -37- 

dt 

Draw Z'D perpendicular to OZ, Then Z'D = r sin 6 and the velocity 

di> 
at any instant of Z' perpendicular to the plane ZOZ' is r sin . ^, and 

along ZZ' at the same instant it is r-zz. The velocity at the same instant 

of Z' along T'Z' is roox, and along Z'X' it is roaj. 
We have then directly from the figure 

db 
r-^ = rtoy cos (p + rtox* sin </> ; 

di> 
r sin 8 . ^ = rnojony sin <p — rooo? cos 0. 

Combining these two equations, we obtain 

6ox = t; sin — ^ sin 6 cos ; 

, dB dil> . , 

<»« = -t: cos + ^7 sin sm 0. 

In the same way we have the velocity of E perpendicular to the plane^ 

di/f d^ 

ZOE equal to r sin (90 + By-- or r cos 6 . -rr, and of 2"' along EZ\ rela- 

d<p 
tive to E, r^. The entire velocity of Z' in space along X'Y* is r«ip'. 
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Hence 



or 



We have then 



dif d<l> 






di> 

«,a;' = ;;j; Siu — ^ sin 008 ^ ; 






dQ di> 

oDy = -^ COS + ^ sin sin 4> ; 

dif « . <^0 
a,, =-^0080 + ^; 



(38) 



and these are Euler^s geometric equations. 

Auxiliary Angles. — From the spherical triangles of the figure, con- 
sidering iV as a vertex in each, we have for the mrection cosines of the 
moving axis with respect to the fixed, 

cos X^OX = — sin ^ sin + cos ^ cos cos G, 
cos TOX = — sin ^ cos — cos ^ sin cos 0, 
COB Z'OX = sin cos ^ ; 

cos XOr =: cos ^ sin + sin ^ cos cos 9, 

COB 1^0^= cos ^ cos — sin ^ sin 008 6, \ • • (84) 

cos Z'OY = sin sin ^ ; 

cos X'OZ = — sin 6 cos 0, 
COB T'OZ = sin sin 0, 
oosZ'OZ =cose. 

For the angles which the axes Z, Z\ and ON make with the axes X', 
Y'y Z'^ we have 

cos ZOX^ = — cos sin 0; 
coa ZOT =sin0sin0; 
008 ZOZ' = 008 6; 



cos Z'OX' = 0; 
cos^'OF = 0; 
OOB Z*OZ' = 1; 

cos NOX' = sin 0; 
cos J^Or* = cos 0; 
cos IfOZ' = 0. 



• • 



• • 



(86) 



(1) A layer of dust of uniform depth dfeet^ d being smaU^ is formed 
on the earth by thefaU of meteors reaching the earth from all directions. 
Consider the earth as a homogeneous sphere of radius r and density A^ 
and let 6 be the density of ths dust. Find the change in length of the 
day. 
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Ans. Let coi be the angular velocity of rotation before, and tu^ after, the 
layer is formed, and Ji the moment of inertia of the earth and 1% that of the 
layer. 

Since there are no forces in the system except the mutual action of the 
particles, by the principle of conservation of moment of momentum (page 274)» 
we have 

Jiooi = (/i + Ii)(Ot ; or, Ms = ^oh. 

The mass of the earth is given by 



hence (page 176) we have 



M^ = i Jjrr»; 



5 10 



The moment of inertia of the dust-layer is then 
hence we have 

Expanding, and neglecting -^ and all higher powers, we have 



/, 66d 



Ii At * 



Therefore we have 



1 

1 + 



Ar 



(2) In the preceding eocampU^ if the density of the dust is twice that of 
water ^ and d = ~r, find the length of day. 

Ans. The mean density of the earth is about 5.6 that of water. There- 
fore —7= =-i. We have then 
A 6.0 



_tt)j 11 

1 + 



^• = 5^<T--=13^- 



5.5 X 20 

The length of day would then be r^ of 24 hours, or only 22 hours. 

(3) A head of mass m slides on a circular wire of mass M and radius 

Ty and the wire rotates about a vertical diameter. If ooi and ooa are the 

angular velocities of the tvire when the bead is respectively at the eastrem- 

00% m 

ities of a Jwrizontal and vertical diameter, show that — = 1+2 ^77. 

ooi M 

Ans. Let / = — ^r- be the moment of inertia of the wire (page 176) and mr* 
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that of the bead. Then, since there are no forces except mutual actions of the 
particles, we have, by the principle of conservation of moment of momentum 
(page 274), 

looi + wr*<»i = /<»! ; or, —^ooi + mr*ooi = -^<»* » 



whence we obtain 



— =1 + 2^- 



(4) J/ the earth gradtuHly contracted by radiation of heai^ so as to be 
always similar to itself as regards its physical constitution and forniy 
show that when every radius vector has contracted an nth part of its 
lengthy where n is small^ the angular velocity has increased a 2nthpart 
of its value, 

Ans. Let M be the mass of the earth, ri its radius before and r^ that after 
contraction, and Ii the moment of inertia before, and Jt, after. Then 

_ 2Jfri» J. _ 2Jtfr,« 
Jx - -g-, It - -y-. 

and 

r r -^» ^»* 

JitOi = /a<»9, or oot = -Tf-oDi = —J. 

It **t 

But rt = ri^— nri = ri{l — n). Hence we have 

_ r,« _ 1 
^* "* ri\l - ?i«) "" (1 - »)*■ 

Expanding, and neglecting n' and higher powers, 

<»a = ^ _ 2n ^^ = (1 + 3w)(»i. 

(5) If two railway trains^ each of mass M, were to travel in opposite 

directions from th^epole, along a meridian, and to arrive at the equator at 

the same time, show that the angular velocity of the earth would be 

2ifr' 
decreased by ■ ^ , ■ of itself; where r is the equatorial radius, E is the 

mass of the earth, and k^ is radius of gyration for the axis. 

Ans. Let J be the moment of inertia of the earth and coi, oo^ the angular 
velocities before and after. Then / = Bk^, and 

looi = /ifiJa + 2ifr*(»a, or Ek'ooi = EK^oOi + 2Jfr'G0« ; 

hence 

K* /, 2Jfr«\ 



/, 2Jfr«\ 



Ek^ 



(6) Suppose a rrmss of ice M to melt from ths polar regions for 20** 
round each pole to the extent of something more than a foot thick, enough 
to give 1^ feet over those areas or 0.066 of a foot of water spread over the 
whole globe, which vxyuld raise the sea-level by only some such undiscover- 
able differen/ce as three fourths of an inch or an inch. Show that this 
tvould slacken tTie earth's rotation by one tenth of a second per year, 

Ans. The moment of inertia of the ice-caps before melting is easily shown 
to be, if is the angle of 20% 



Mr'^ 

—5— cos © (1 -f- cos 6). 
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The moment of inertia of the earth, itJEiB the mass of the earth considered 
as a homogeneous sphere, is . If a>i is the angular yelocitj before and 09^ 
after melting, we have 



2Er» 



ooi o- ooe 0(1 + 008 O)oi)i = 



2Sr^ 



<»,, 



or 



= y^ COS 0(1 + COS e). 



»I 



M 



Substituting numerical yalues. the value of 09| — m, is eaailj found. 

(7) Find the motion of a sphere rolling on a rough plane, 

Ans. Let the plane be the plane of X'Z', and let the oomi>onent8 of the 
friction parallel to these axes be Fx', Fa\ All the impressed forces can be re- 
duced to a single force F at the centre of mass C and a couple which causes 
angular acceleration a about an axis through G. 

Let Fx, i^« be the components of this force parallel to the axes, and a« , a« 
the components of the angular acceleration. 

Let r be the radius of the sphere, k its radius of gyration about a diameter 




so that (page 176) K* = =r*, and let M be the mass of the sphere. Take the 

axes CXy OT, CZ through the centre of mass C parallel at any instant to OX ', 
0Y\ 0Z\ 

Then we have for the moment of the impressed forces about CX and CZ 
jflBc* = — FmT, nsem = Fxr ; and for the moments of the effective forces about 
the same axes (page 269), \t Ixt ly ^re the moments of inertia about these 
axes, itSfx= IxOCxt HS/z = IgOCg . We have then by D'Alembert's principle 



l^x = -" F^'r, 



I^ag = Fx'r. 



(1) 



Let /a. , fa be the linear accelerations parallel to 0X\ OZ ' of the centre of 
mass. Then, since the centre of mass moves as if all the forces acted at the 
centre of mass (page 267), we have, from (1), 



Hfx = Fx + Fx' = Fx+ ^; 



Mfj, = Fz+Fz'^ Fz- 



IxCtx 



■ 



(2) 



But 



/« = - Taz, fz = rax, or ax = 






az =^ '— — . 
r 
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Substituting in (2), we obtain 

Or, since i^ = Ji^ =r Jfic', 

-^* = K-« + r* ^*' "^^ ~ ic* + r« '^** . . . . (8> 

These are tlie same equations as for a particle of equal mass acted upon by 

r* 5 

= ~ of the acting forces. 



Hence, the motion of the centre of mass of a homogeneotis sphere roUing on a 
rough plane under the ctction of cmy forces is the same as for a particle of the 
same mass if all the forces are reduced to five seventlis of their former value. 

Now 



w» ~l~/' = / = ^^6 resultant horizontal acceleration, 
and 



V^x* + W = ^ = the resultant impressed force. 
Hence, from (3), we have 

MVf,' +fs? = \ VF^^ + F,\ or Mf^jK 

If Fy is the normal force and /i the coefficient of friction, then fiFy is the 
friction; and since the centre of mass moves as if all the forces were applied 
there, we have also 

Hence 

^H=H^nFy, or // = -—. 

If, then, the coefficient of friction is equal to or greater than = -=-, the 

• Fy 

sphere wUl roll witJwut sliding. 

(8) A sphere is placed on an inclined plane sufficiently rough to pre- 
vent sliding, and a velocity in any direction is communicated to it. Show 
that the path of the centre is a parabola. If vis the initial horizontal 
velocity of the centre^ and a the inclination of tTie plane, show that the 

14 t?* 

latu^ rectum unU he -r — : — . 

5 g sma 

Ans. The acceleration down the plane, from the principle of the preceding 

example, is j=-g sin a. If the initial velocity v makes an angle B with the line 

of slope, the velocity down the plane is « cos 6, and at right angles v sin B. 
There is no acceleration at right angles. The distance y passed over at right 
angles in the time t is then 

y = vtem B, 
and the distance x down the plane is 

OJ =x iJ< cos + T^ ™ *• 



I 
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Eliminating t, we have for the equation of the curve 

y 5 ^sin^ 

tan 6 ^14 v* sin* $^' 

This is the equation of a parabola. If the initial velocity is horizontal, 
e = 90% sin 9 = 1, tan 6 = 00 , and we have 



14 V 



3 



! y' = -R : ^' 

g Bin a 



(9) A homogeneous sphere rolls on a rough plane under the action of 
a force varying inversely as the square of the distance from a point in the 
plane of motion of the centre. Show that its centre describes a conic sec- 
tion, Also^ if when t?ie distance of its centre from the centre of force is 
one quarter of the major aans of its orbit, the sphere comes to a smooth 
part of the plane, the major axis of the otint wiU he suddenly reduced in 
the ratio 7 to 18. 

Ans. We have the central acceleration 

where a' is the acceUration at a known distance r'. 
Hence (Vol. I, EinemaUee, page 142) 



r = 



which is the polar equation of a conic section. We have also (Vol. I, IRne' 
maticSt page 145) 



aV* 



where A is the semi-major axis. When r = -^, we have 



t,* = - 



8aV» 
A • 



7 
For a smooth plane we have — aV instead of aV, and hence 





7aV' 
oAir 



«r, A 

When r = -5-, we have 



, _ 2Sa'r'* 7ay^ 3flV« 
^ ^ 6^ "" 5^1 " u4 ' 

^ A^ 7 

(10) A Tiomogeneous sphere moves ivithout rotation on a smooth horizon- 
tal pkaie under the action of a central force sviih that the centre of the 
sphere describes an ellipse with the centre of force in the focus. If the 
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Sphere arrive at a part of the plane which is rough when the distance of 

its centre f>-om the centre offOree is —th of the tnqjor axda of its orbit for 

the rough plane, show that the major axis is diminished in the ratio 
7 to 5 + %n. If the sphere come again to the smooth part of the plane 
when the distance of its centre from the focus is the same fraction as 
before of the major axis of its orbit for the rough plane, show that tlte 
major axis is again diminished in the same ratio. 

(11) iShowas in example (7) that tJte motion of the centre of mass <^ a 
homogeneous disk rolling on a rough plane under the action of any forces 
is the same as for a particle of the same mass if all the forces are reduced 
to two thirds cf their former value. Also, that the disk will roll without 

sliding if the cof0fient of friction is equal to or greater than - -=-. 

(12) Show that the motionofthecentreofmassofa very thin circular 
hoop rolling on a rough plane under the action (if any forces is the same 
as for a particle of the same mass if all the forces are reduced to one 
half their formei- value. Also that the hoop wiU roll urithout sliding if 

the coefficient (tf friction is equal to or greater than — ■=-. 

(13) Show that the motion of the centre of mass of a very thin spherical 
shell rolling on a rough plane under the action of any forces is the same 
as for a particle lif the same mass if all the Jorcea are reduced to three 
fifths their former value. Also that the shell wUl roll without sliding if 

2 H 
the coefficient of friction is equal to or greater than - -=-. 

(14) Discuss the problem qf the Gyroscope. 



is attached to tbe rod 8, which p&sses through a sleeve at h. Tbis sleeve U 
plvotedin the fork (F HO that Scan rotate In a vertical plane, and the fork ^U 
pivoted axJao that thia rod can rotate horizontally. A sliding counterweiglit 
6 can be bo adjuBted that tbe centre of masB of the apparatus can be made to 
lie on tbe aame side of tbe staodaid as the disk, on tbe opposite side, or directly 
over tbe standard. 

Solution'. — Let the counterweighl be so ad]ii8t«d that the centre of mass 
C is on the same Bide of the fixed point O as the disk aa. Let the entire masB 
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be M, and the distance 00 be I. Let 0Z\ OX, OF' be rectangalar principal 
axes at 0, fixed in the apparatus and rotating 'vdth it, and let the rectangular 
axes OZ vertical, and OX, 07 horizontal, be fixed in space. 

Let 009, fi0y', <0g be the angular Telocity about the axes 0X\ OT, OZ' at 

any instant. Evidently a?/ is always 
constant in magnitude, since Uie force 
J^ and the equal reaction at always 
pass through OZ. 

Let 6 be the angle of the axis OZ* of 
the disk with OZ at any instant and Oi 
the initial angle at the beginning of 
the motion. At this instant we have 
oi>x, ojy zero. 

The moment of the weight Mg at 
C and the reaction at about the axis 
OZ is always zero. Hence by the 
principle of conseryation of moment 
of momentum (page 274) the moment 
of momentum about OZ is constant, 
and we have 

It/oDg' cos Oi = Ig'oog' cos 6 + 7a.'(»x cos ZOX' + //»/ cos ZOT'. 

In the present case of a rod and disk, every straight line through at right 
angles to OZ' is a principal axis, and the moment of inertia about every such 
line is the same and equal to 7'. We have then Jx = // = /'; and inserting 
the values of the cosines as given by equations (85), page 279, we have 

Iz09z (cos e, — cos 6) = /'<»/ sin G sin — I'oox' sin 6 cos 0. . . (1) 

The initial kinetic energy of rotation is ^Izooe'*; and the initial potential 
energy with reference to a plane at a distance I below 0, if C is on the same 
side pf as the disk, is Mg(l + 1 cos Oi); if is on the opposite side of from 
the disk, Mg{l — I cos Oi). The total initial energy is then 

JSi = ilg'ooz'* + Mg{l ± I cos Ox). 
The final kinetic energy of rotation (equation (11a), page 269) is 

i/'w,'* + i^'<* + Uz'oaz^; 

and the final potential energy, if (7 Is on the same side of as the disk, is 
Mg{l-\-l cos 6); if C is on the opposite side of from the disk, Mg(l — I cos 0). 
The total final energy is then 

E^ = iJ'wa,'* + ii"<* + i/z'<o«'* + Mg{l ± I cos 6). 

If we disregard friction, we have by the principle of conservation of energy 
Bi = Et, or 



iI'(o9x'* + «/») = ± Mgl{coa 61 - cos 6). 



(3) 



where the (-4-) sign is to be taken for centre of mass on the same side of O 
as the disk, and the (— ) sign when it is on the opposite side. 
We have also from equations (33), page 279, 



dB dit) 

ooj = — sin — TT si^ 6 cos d>; 
dl ^ di 



w^ d^ 

toJ = — cos + -— sin e sin <b\ 
at at 

, djff - , d(p 



(8) 
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where (figure, page 278) -^ is angular velocity of precession or rotation 
about OZf ^^^ -Ji t^^ angular velocity of nutation or rotation about the line 

Qfv 

of nodes ON. 

Squaring and adding the first two of equations (8), we obtain 

dB^ d^ 

Substituting (4) in (2) and the values of oox, oo^' from (8) in (1), we have 
i'^ + i'^ sin« = ± 2J4r^(cos Oi - cos 0); . . . . (5) 

r^ 8in« B = /,'<»,'(cos Oi - cos 6) (6) 

Also, from the last of equations (8), 

f + fcose = ..' (7) 

Equations (5), (6) and (7) are the differential equations of motion of the 
gyroscope. When = 6i, or at the beginning of motion, we have 

^ = 0, - = and-^=W. 

From (6) we have 

dtp ^ IgOOi^ cos Qi — cos 6 .^ 

dt'^'T' ' sin«6 ' ^' 

and substituting in (5), 

I = ^/(cose. - C08e)r± ?^ - ;^^C08 6. - cos 6)1. . (9) 

where the (+) sign is taken for G on the same side, and the (— ) sign for C on 
the opposite side of from the disk. 

From (9) we see that for on the same side of as the disk -rr is imagi- 
nary when is less than Oi. Also for C7on the opposite side of from the 

disk, — is imaginary when 6 is greater than Oi. The centre of mass then 

dt 
always falls from its initial position and can never rise above it. 

From (8) then, if ooz is positive, that is, if the rotation of the disk looking 

dd> 
from to Z' is clockwise, -—• is positive, or the rotation about OZ looking 

at 

from to 2? is clockwise, if (7 is on the same side of with the disk. 

If C is on the opposite side of from the disk, if oog is positive -^ is nega- 
tive. 

If (7 coincides with 0, we have { = and the angle Oi remains unchanged. 

Hence cos - cos Oi = and 37 = 0, -^ = 0. The axis OZ' in such case 

at at 

remains stationary. 

These conclusions can be illustrated by the apparatus (figure, page 285) by 
shifting the counterweight. 

The length of the simple pendulum which would oscillate about OX' or 
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OF' in the same time as the gyroscope (if «>«' were zero) is (page 179) -j^. 
Let us call this length A, so that 

^-^ Ml' 
and let us put for convenience 

2I'*g ~ X' ^^ ^ "U'Mgl' 
Then equation (8) becomes 

8in» e ^ = 2/J j/^ (cos Oi - cos 6), (10) 

and equation (0) becomes 

sin«©^=^[±sln«e-2)8»(cosOi-coBe)](coeO,-co8 6). . . (11) 

ex A. 

If we put --^ = we obtain the maximum and minimum values of 0. We 

have -;- = when = 6i , and this is the minimum value of B, for we have 
at 

just seen that cannot be less than 6i for on same side of as disk, nor 

greater than 6i for C on the opposite side. We shall also have --^ = and B a 

maximum when 

± sin« B - 2/^(cos ©, - cos 6) = 0; (12) 

or denoting the maximum value of by O*. 



cos e, = ± /?* T i/1 T 2/?« cos Oi +y5« (13) 

The upper signs are for Con same side of Oas the disk, and the lower signs 
for C on the opposite side. 

We see from (18) that the value of 9s depends upon fi, and that 6a can be 
or 180" or cos Oj = -f- 1 or — 1 only when /? = 0. But jS depends upon <»«' 
and can be zero only when ooz is zero. Hence any velocity of rotation oaz of 
the disk, however minute, is sufficient to prevent the axis from reaching the ver- 
tical OZ, The self-sustaining power of the gyroscope is thus proved. From 
(12) we have, when 6 is a maximum. 

cos 0, - cos 0, = ±4!^J?1. (14) 

2/CP 

If fl or «©«' is very great, cos Oi — cos 6t is very small. Hence by increas- 
ing the value of ooz we see that Bt ^ Bi can be made less than any assi^able 
quantity. This proves the apparently paradoxical result that the revolving 
disk does not visibly fall. 

From (10) we see that for 6 = Oi, -? is zero. Hence the disk must fall 

dt 

in order to venerate a rotation about 0Z\ but if <oz' is great this fall is very 

minute, and is not visible. 

The centre of mass, then, oscillates up and down between the minimum and 

maximum values of Gi and 6t given by (18), while the angular velocity -^ 

dt 

of the centre of mass about OZ varies from -^ = 0, when the axis is in its 

dt 
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iDitial position, to the maximum value given by (10), when we substitute the 
values of sin* B and cos Oi — cos given by (12) and (14), viz., 

f =M »»> 

The complete solution of the problem requires the integration of the differ- 
ential equations (5), (6) and (7). This requires the use of elliptic functions. 
If, however, we asaume that the velocity of rotation of the disk aog is verv 
great, and hence cos &i — cos 6s or — 6i very minute, we may obtain integrals 
of (6) and (6) which will express the motion with all requisite accuracy. 

Let us then assume ooz or /S verv large and 6 — 6i very small, the centre of 
mass C being on the same side of as the disk. 

Let 6 — 01 = w, or 

6 = 01 + 1*. dQ ^ du, 

where i^ is a very small angle. 
Then we have 

sin = sin 0i cos u -{- cos 0i sin u\ 

cos = COS 01 COS t£ — sin 0i sin u. 

Also by series, since i^ is a very small angle, neglecting higher powers of u 
than the square, 

sin u = u, cos u = l — ^ . 

Substituting, we have 

sin = sin 0i (1 — -_] + « cos 0i; 

cos = cos 01 (1 — —J — -wsin 0,. 

Hence, neglecting higher powers of u than the square, 

sin* = sin* 0i — t*' sin* 0i +«' cos* 0i + 3t* sin ^i cos0i; 

cos 01 — cos = j£ sin 0i +5^1*' cos 0i; (16) 

and therefore 

fl fl tt sin 01 + ;r^* cos 01 

cos 01 — cos '2 



sin* sin* 0i + 2t4 sin 0i cos 0i + t*« cos* 0i — t** sin* 0i 



» • 



(17) 



(cos 01 — COS 0)* V? sin* 0i , 

sin* " sin* 0i + 2i« sin 0i cos 0i + w* cos* 0i - 1*« sin* 0i "" '^ * ^^^ 

Inserting (16) and (18) in (11), we obtain 



/ 



i.d, "" 



A V%u sin 0, H- u* (COS 0, - ^p*) 



Since fi or oog has been assumed very great, cos 0i may be neglected in 
comparison with A(P, and we have 



\/{.dt= ^^ 1 ^^ 



4/2t* sin 0, - 4/J«t*« 3^ * /^ sin 0, 



/■ 



(19) 



ifP 
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IntegratiDg, since when < = 0, u = 6 — 61 = 0, 

^ ^ 2fl flinO, 2fl \ gin 61/ 



Hence 



« = ''^'[l-C08(2/»/f «)], (21) 



or since coe 2^ = 1 — 2 sin* A, 



1* = j^ sin ©, sin* (/?|/| . <) (32) 



1^ 



We have from (17), neglecting the square as toeU as higher pataers of u 
(which may be done without sensible error owing to the minuteness of ti, 
though it could not be done in the foregoing values of dt and t, since p* is 
great when u is small), 

cos Oi — cos 11 sin Oi 



d^ 
dt 



sin»e sin*0, +2wsineicos0i* 

The greatest possible value of sin Oi cos 61 is for Oi = 45^, or 

sin Oi cos 61 = i. 

Since u is very small, we have then, neglecting 2u sin 61 006 6a, 

cosQ i — cos 6 _ t* ^ 
shi*"6 ~^ "" sin 61' 

and substituting in (10) we obtain 

Inserting the value of u from (22), we have 

t=Wi''^Wi'*) <«»> 

Integrating, since (2^ = when t = 0, we obtain 

* = ^/f '-^4Vf ') (24) 

Equations (22), (28), (24) give with all requisite accuracy the vertical 
jular depression of OZ', u = 6 — Bi, the horizontal angular velocity 

-^, and the horizontal angle iff at the end of any time t, provided ooz is 
dt 

very great. 

Referring to (19), we see that it is the differential equation of a cycloid gen- 

■' rated by a circle whose angular diameter is ^^ , (Vol. I, Kinematics, page 

167.) 



ang 
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When, starting from ^ = (and therefore u = 0, -^ and ^ = 0), tt has its 
greatest value, we have from (20), (21), (28), (24) 

~ mV p ""' "w* ~di-~6y V ^ - 4d^' 



we 



^fi^ 9* "'2/3^' dt fir V ^ 4/P 

After the expiration of the time < = — i/ — , 
have 

and OZ* has regained its original elevation and the |^i 
horizontal velocity is zero. 

The axis OZ' then moves as if it were the element 
of a right circular cone AOZ\ the angle AOZ' being " 
equal to u, which rolls on the cone ZOA^ the angle iOA being equal to di. 
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Angle of friction, 67. 
Areas, conservation of, 142. 
Axes, principal, 221. 

Axis, fixed, rotation about, 167 ; general formulas for, 190 ; of rotation, per- 
manent, 195, 270 ; spontaneous, 270 ; instantaneous, 271 ; invariable, 274. 
Axle, friction, 69, 74. 

Ballistic pendulum, 184. 
Beams, impact of, 160. 
Brake, friction, 73. 

Central impact, 144. 

Centre— of mass, conservation of, 141 ; of oscillation, 179 ; of percussion, 180, 

195; of rotation, 167. 
Centrifugal force, 16. 
Centripetal force, 15. 
Coefficients of kinetic friction, 66 ; experimental determination of, 69 ; table 

of. 74. 
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Compound pendulum, 178. 
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Earth consolidation, 152. 

Earth densitj, by torBion-pendalam, 189. 

Eooentric impact, 144, 185. 

Effective forces, 167 ; moment of, 168. 

E^ciencj, 52. 

Elastic impact, 161. 

Elasticity, modalas of, 149. 

Ellipsoid of inertia, 219, 223. 

Energy, 56 ; conservation of, 86 ; law of, 87 ; potential, 86. 

Equation^-of force, 2 ; of motion, 8 

Eqaimomental cones, 225 ; system, 227. 

Eqaipotential surface, 103. 

Equivalent screw, 271. 

Euler's geometric equations, 277 ; dynamic equations, 269. 

Falling body, deviation of, 25. 

Field of force, 102. 

Fixed axis, rotation about, 167 ; general formulas, 190. 

Force, conservative and non-conservative, 86 ; centrifugal, 16 ; centripetal,. 
15 ; deflecting, 15, 18 ; effective and impressed, 167 ; equation of, 2 ; field 
of, 102 ; lines of, 103 ; tubes of, 103 ; impulsive, 85 ; resolution and com- 
position of, 2 ; uniform, 2 ; unit of, 2 ; variable, 2 ; work of, 45. 

Foucault's pendulum, 27. 

Friction, angle of, 67 ; axle, work of, 74 ; brake, 73 ; coefficient of, 74 ; 
kinetic, 69 ; laws of, 68 ; moment and work of, 68 ; of pivots, axles,, 
ropes, 69 ; table of coefficients of, 74. 

Geodesic line, 129. 
Gravitation unit of force, 8. 
Gravitational potential, 103. 
Gyration, radius of, 176, 217. 

Hardness, 146. 

Impact, 144 ; general equations, 145 ; imperfectly elastic, 148 ; non-elastic,. 

160 ; elastic, 151 ; oblique central, 154 ; strength of, 168 ; of beams, 160 ; 

eccentric, 185 ; of an oscillating body. 182 ; of revolving bodies, 182. 
Impressed forces, 167. 

Impulse, 81 ; unit of, 81 ; and momentum, 32 ; moment of, 171. 
Impulsive force, 85. 
Inertia, moment of, 174, 176, 217 ; reduction of moment of, 173 ; experimental 

determination of moment of, 179 ; ellipsoid of, 219 ; discussion of ellipsoid 

of. 223 ; products of. 226. 
Instantaneous axis of rotation, 270. 
Invariable axis and plane, 274. 

Kinetics, 1 ; of a particle, 1 ; of a system, 141. 

Kinetic energy, 56 ; of a rotating body, 171. 

Kinetic friction, 65 ; kinds of, 66 ; coefficients of, 66 ; moment and work of,. 

68 ; laws of, 68 ; experimental determination of coefficient, 69 ; of pivots, 

axles, ropes, 69. 

La Place, theorem of, 113. 

Law of energy, 87 ; applications to kinetic problems, 87 ; to static problems,. 

92. 
Laws— of kinetic friction. 68 ; of motion, 86. 
Line, geodesic, 129. 
Lines of force, 103. 

Mass. conservation of centre of, 141 ; reduction of, 173. 

Mechanical advantage, 52. 

Medium, resisting, coefficient of resistance. 59. 
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Modulus of elasticity, 147 ; experimental determination of, 149. 

Moment— of effective forces, 168 ; of friction, 68 ; of impulse, 171. 

Moment of inertia, 170, 174, 217 ; reduction of, 173, 218 ; experimental 
determination of, 179. 

Moment of momentum, 171 ; conservation of, 273. 

Moments, conservation of, 142. 

Momentum, 31 ; unit of, 31 ; relation between momentum and impulse, 82 ; 
momentum and work, 43 ; momentum and power, 50 ; conservation of 
momentum, 141 ; moment of momentum, 171. 

Motion, equations of, 3 ; of particle on earth's surface, 24 ; Newton's laws of, 
35 ; of body in resisting medium, coefficient of resistance, 59 ; of particle, 
constrained, 118 ; general equations, 123 ; on a curve, 124 ; on a surface, 
128 ; rectilinear and rotation, analogy between equations for, 1*^2 ; in two 
dimensions, 252 ; general formulas, 253 ; in three dimensions, 264 ; gen- 
eral formulas for, 264. 

Newton's laws of motion, 35. 
Non-elastic impact, 150. 

Oblique, impact, 145 ; central, 154 ; friction of, 156. 
Oscillation, centre of, 179. 

Particle, kinetics of, 1 ; constrained motion of, 118 ; motion of an earth's 

surface, 24. 
Pendulum, ballistic, 184 ; simple conical, 16 ; Foucault's, 27 ; compound, 178 ; 

torsion, 187. 
Percussion, centre of, 180, 195. 
Permanent axis of rotation, 195, 270. 
Pile-driving, 153. . 

Pivots, friction of, 69. 
Plane of rotation, 167. 

Point, potential of, 102 ; of suspension, 167. 
Poisson's extension of La Place s theorem, 114 
Potential energy, 86. 

Potential, theory of the, 102 ; gravitational, 108. 
Poundal, 8. 

Power, 49 ; unit of, 50 ; power and momentum, 50. 
Principal axes, 221. 
Products of inertia, reduction of, 226 ; determination of, 227. 

Radius of gyration, 176, 217. 

Bate of work, 49 ; unit of, 50 ; and momentum, 50. 

Reaction of a curve or surface, 66, 68, 118 ; due to rotation of path, 122. 

Rectilinear motion and rotation, analogy between equations for, 172. 

Reduction— of mass, 178 ; of moment of inertia, 178, 218 ; of products of 
inertia, 226. 

Resistance, coefficient of, for body moving in resisting medium, 59. 

Resolution and composition of forces, 2. 

Rigidity of ropes, 69. 

Ropes, friction of, 69 ; rigidity of, 69. 

Rotation, kinetic energy of, 171 ; about a fixed axis, 167 ; plane of, 167 ; 
centre of, 167 ; about a fixed axis, general formulas, 190 ; permanent axis 
of, 270 ; spontaneous axis of, 270 ; instantaneous axis of, 271 ; analogy 
between equations for rotation and rectilinear motion, 172. 

Screw, equivalent, 271. 

Spontaneous axis of rotation, 270. 

Statics, definition of, 1. 

Stress, 87. 

Surface, equipotential, 108 ; motion on, 66, 128 ; reaction of, 66, 68, 118. 

Suspension, point of, 167. 

System, kinetics of a. 141. 
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Theorem of La Place, 118. 

Torsion-pendulum, 187. 

Translation, 1 ; of a body on a curve or surface, 66. 

Tnbes of force, 108. 

Unit— of force, 2 ; of gravitation, 8 ; of impulse, 81 ; of momentum, 81 ; of 
work, 42 ; of power, 60. 

Virtual work, 48. 

Work, 41 ; unit of, 42 ; virtual, 48 ; relation between momentum and, 43 ; of 
a force in general, 45 ; done under given forces, 46 ; of a central force, 47 ; 
rate of, 49 ; of friction, 68 ; of axle-friction, 74. 
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Text-Books and Practical Works. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF EIiEMENTABY MECHANICS 
FOB THE USE OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 

Bj E. S. Dana, Assistant Professor of Natural Pliilosophj 

I ale Ck>llege. Twelfth edition 12mo, cloth, $1 50 

" All Students and Mechanics will find tbe above a most admixable 
iroTkr—Indiutrial World. 

PBINCIPLES OF ELEMENTABY MECHANICS. 

By Prof. De Volson Wood. Fully illustrated. Ninth edi- 
tion 12mo, cloth, 1 25 

This work is designed to give more attention to thef undamental prindples 
of mechanics. Analysis is sabordinated, and whati s used is of a very ele- 
mentary character. No Calcnlns is ui^ed nor aoy analysis of a high character, 
and yet many problems which are generally considered qnite difficult are 
here solved in a very simple manner. The principles of Energv, which 
holds an important place m modern physics, is explained, and sevexal 
problems solved by its use. Every chapter contains numerous problems 
and examples, the former of which are fully solved ; but the latter, which 
are numencal, are unsolved, and are intended to familiarize the student with 
the principles, and test bis ability to apply the subject practically. At 
the close of each chapter is a list of Exercises. These consist of questionB 
of a general character, requiring no analysis in order to answer them, but 
simply a good knowledge of the subject. The mechanics of fluids forma an 
important part of the work. 

Supplement and Key to ditto 1 25 

THE ELEMENTS OF ANALYTICAL MECHANICS. 

With numerous examples and illustrations. For use in 
Scientific Schools and Colleges. By Prof. De Volson Wood. 
Sixth edition, revised and enlarged, comprising Mechanics of 
Solids and Mechanics of Fluids, of which Mechanics of 
Fluids is entirely new. About 500 pages. Seventh edition. 

Svo, cloth, 3 00 

The Calculus is freely used in this work. One of the chief objects sought 
is to teach the students how to use analytical methods. It contains many 
problems completely solved, and many 'others which are left as exercises 
for the student. The last chapter shows how to reduce all the equations of 
mechanics from the principle of d'Alembert. 

STBENGTH OF MATBBIALS AND THEOBY OF 
STBUCTUBBS. 

By Senry T. Bovey, Dean of School of Applied Science, McGill 
University, Montreal, Canada Svo, cloth, 7 50 

ELEMENTS OF ANALYTICAL MECHANICS. 

By Col. Peter S. Michie, of U. S. Military Academy. Fourth 

edition Svo, cloth, 4 00 

" A revised edition, as ta'ught to the Cadets of U. S. Military Academy, 
West Point." 
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A TEXT-BOOK ON THE MECHAinCS OF MA- 
TERIALS, 

And on Beams, Colnmns, and Shafts. By Prof. M. Merriman. 
Sixth edition, revised and enlarged Svo, cloth, |4 00 

^* We cannot commend this book too hifihlj.^^— American Engineer. 
" The well-earned repatation of the Author renders any comment on the 
qnality of the work saperflnous."— Fan NostrarujpK Magazine. 

MECHAIVIC8 OF ENGINEERINa. 

Comprising Statics and Dynamics of Solids, the Mechanics 
of the Materials of Construction or Strength and Elasticity of 
Beams, Columns, Shafts, Arches, etc., and the Principles of 
Hydraulics and Pneumatics with Applications. For the use of 
Technical Schools. By Prof. Irving P. Church, C.E., Cornell 
University 8vo, cloth, 6 00 

**The work is very abundantly illa^trated, and the information is given 
in a style which cannot fail to make the student thoroughly master of the 
subject. Prof. Church may certainly be congratulated upon compressing a 
vast amount of instruction into a very small space without in any degree 
interfering with the necessary minuteness of detail or clearness of descrip- 
tion."— X^(fon Industrial Review, 

MECHANICAIi FBINOIPLES OF ENGINEEKING 
AND ABCHITECTXJBE. 

By Henry Mosely, M.A., F.R.S. From last London edition, 
with considerable additions by Prof. D. H. Mahan, LL.D,,of 
the U. S. Military Academy. 700 pages. With numerous 
cuts 8vo, cloth, 6 00 

MECHANTICS OF ENGrNEERINa ANI) MACHINEBY. 

By Dr. Julius Weisbach. Designed as a Text-book for Tech- 
nical Schools and Colleges, and for the use of Engineers, 
Draughtsmen, etc. Second edition, thoroughly revised and 
greatly enlarged, by Gustav Herrmann, Prof, at the Royal 
Polytechnic School, Aachen, Germany. Translated by J. F. 
Klein, D.E., Prot. of Mechanical Enjrineering, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Pa. With numerous fine illustrations. Second edition. 

1 vol., 8vo, cloth, 5 00 

" Weisbach is a standard in all matters of Knglneeringand Mechanics, 
and his teachings are accepted as correct." — Mechanical Engineer. 

MECHANICS OF THE MACHINERY OF TRANS- 
MISSION. 

Being Vol. III., Part I., Section II. of Mechanics of Engineering 
and Machinery. By Dr. Julius Weisbach. Edited by Prof. 
Gustav Herrmann and translated by Prof. J. F. Klein, Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem, Pa 8vo, cloth, 5 00 

NOTES AND EXAMPLES IN MECHANICS. 

With an Appendix on the Graphical Statics of Mechanism. 
By Prof. L P. Church, Cornell University. 135 pages, with 
blank pages for problems 8vo, cloth, 2 00 
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APPLIED MECHANICS AND BESISTANCE OF 
MATERIALS. 

By Prof. G. Lanza. Showing Strains on Beams as determined 
by the Testing Machines of Watertown Arsenal and at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Practical and Theo- 
retical. Designed for Engineers, Architects, and Students. 
With hundreds of illustrations. Sixth edition, revised. 

1 vol., 8vo, cloth, $7 50 

''* The whole work is a valuable contribntion to the subject of which it 
treats, and we can cordially recommend iV^— London Builder. 

WEISBACH'S MECHANICS. HYDBAULICS AND 
HYDBAULIC MOTOBS. 

With numerous practical examples for the calculation and 
construction of Water-wheels, including Breast, Undershot, 
Back-pitch, Overshot Wheels, etc., as well as a special discus- 
sion of the various forms of Turbines. Translated from the 
fourth edition of Weisbach's Mechanics, by A. Jay Du Bois. 
Profusely illustrated. Second edition 8vo, cloth, 5 00 

WEISBACH'S MECHANICS. THEOBY OF STEAM- 

ENaiNE. 

Translated from the fourth edition of Weisbach's Mechanics 
by A. Jay Du Bois. Containing notes giving practical examples 
of Stationary, Marine, and Locomotive En^nes, showing Amer- 
ican practice, by R. H. Buel. Numerous illustrations. Second 
edition 8vo, cloth, 5 00 

MECHANICS OF THE GIBDEB. 

A Treatise on Bridges and Roofs, in which the necessary and 
sufficient weight of the structure is calculated, not assumed, 
and the number of Panels and height of Girder that render the 
Bridge weight least for a (riven Span, Live Load, and Wind 
Pressure are determined. By John D. Crehore, C.E. Illus- 
trated by over 100 engravings, with tables, etc 8vo, cloth, 5 00 

"The work bears internal evidences of patient indnstry and scholarly 
ability— is a valuable contribution to science and to the literature of 
Bridge building."— W. H. Sbarlbb, C.B. 

CINEMATICS; OB, FBACTICAL MECHANISM. 

A Treatise on the Transmission and Modification of Motion and 
the Construction of. Mechanical Movements. For the use of 
Draughtsmen, Machinists, and Students of Mechanical En- 
gineering, in which the laws governing this motions and 
various parts of Mechanics, as affected by their forms and modes 
of connection are deduced by simple geometrical reasoning, 
and their application is illustrated by accurately constructed 
diagrams of the different mechanical combinations discussed. 
By Prof. Chas. W. MacCk)rd. Fourth edition 8vo, cloth, 5 00 

" The work can be confidently recommended to Draughtsmen, and all who 
have occasion to design machinery, as well as to every earnest student of 
Mechanics, young or old.'"— American Machinist. 
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TKBATISE ON FBIOnON AND LOST WOBK IN 
MACHINEBY AND MHiIi WOBK. 

Containing an explanation of the Theory of Friction, and 
an account of the yarious Lubricants in general use, with a 
record of TariouB experimenters to deduce the laws of Friction 
and Lubricated Surfaces, etc. By Prof. Robt. H. Thurston^ 

Copiously illustrated. Fourth edition 8vo, cloth, f8 00 

"It ig not too high praise to say that the present treatise is ezhaastive 
and a complete review of the whole BvibietV^—Ameriean Engineer. 

GAR LUBRICATION. 

Treating of Theoretical Relations, Coefficient of Friction, 
Beuing Metals, Methods of Lubrication, Journal-box Con- 
Btmction, Heated Journals, and the Cost of Lubrication. By 
W. £. Hall. Second edition, entirely rewritten. . .12mo, cloth, 1 00 

" A very useful book on a sublect upon which literature is very scarce. 
While the author gives full credit to Prof. Thurston and to Mr. woodbnry 
for their researches in this direction, he puts the various theories and re- 
sults of experiment in a very practical shape and shorn of all but the 
plainest mathematical drees. The volume is evidently the work of a 

Sractical investigator, and is correspondingly valuable."— ^i^iiMeHn^r 
Tewi. 

A HISTOBY OF THE PLANING MILIi. 

With Practical Suggestions for the Construction, Care, 

and Management of Wood-working Machinery. By C. R. 

Tompkins, M.E 12mo, cloth, 1 60 

** Bach of these chapters is as fhll of meat as an egg ; they give the 
results of long experience and intelligent observation, and no proprietor 
of woodworking machinery and employer of labor can afford to be mthont 
a copy, nor should any young mechanic, ambitious to excel in his calling, 
fail to send for W'^Tke Lunwerman, Chicago, June 15, Iftftt. 

DYNAMOMETEBS, AND THE MEASUBEMENT OF 
FOWEB. 

By J. J. Flather, Prof, of Mechanical Engineering in Purdae 

University, Lafayette, Ind 13mo, cloth, 2 00 

A Treatise on the Construction and Application of Dynamometers. Com- 
raising Determination of Driving Power, Friction Brakes, Absorption and 
Transmission Dynamometers, Power to Drive Lathes, Measurement of 
Water-Power. 



EIiEMENTS OF MACHINE CONSTBUCTION AND 
DBA WING; 

Or, Machine-Drawing, with some elements of descriptiye and 
rational Kinematics. A Text-book for Schools of Civil and 
Mechanical Engineering, and for the use of Mechanical Estab- 
lishments, Artisans, and Inventors. Containing the principles 
of Gearing, Screw Propellers, Valve Motions, and Governors, 
and many standard and novel examples, mostly from present 
American practice. By Prof. S. Edward Warren. Seventh 
edition 2 vols., 8vo, text, and small 4to plates, cloth, 7 60 

EXTBACTS FBOM CHOBDAL'S IiETTEBS. 

Comprising the choicest selections from the Series of Articles which 
have been appearing for the past two years in the columns of the 
American Machinist. With over 50 illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 2 00 

"The author diBca88e» shop work and shop management with more 
practical shrewdness, and in a manner that Mechanic)*, Artisans, and wide 
awaJke working men, generally, cannot help butenjoy." — Scientific Ameriwn. 
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THE LATHE ANID ITS USES ; 

Or, Instruction in the Art of Turning Wood and Metal. 
Including a description of the most mcMiern appUances for 
the ornamentation of plane and curved surfaces, with a de- 
scription also of an entirely novel form of Lathe for Eccentric 
and Rose En^ne Turning, a Lathe and Tuminc^ Machine com- 
bined, and oSier valuable matter relating to the Art. 1 vol., 
8vo, copiously illustrated. Sixth edition, with additional 
chapters and Index 8vo, cloth, $6 00 

*'The most complete work on the eabject ever published."— ilmtfri^on 
ArHsan, 

*'Here is an invaluable book to the practical workman and amateur."— 
London Weekly Timet. 

A TBEATISE ON TOOTHED GEABING. 

Containing complete instructions of Designing, Drawing, and 
Constructing Spur Wheels, Bevel Wheels, Lantern Gear, 
Screw Gear, Worms, etc., and the proper formation of Tooth 
Profiles. For the use of Machinists, Pattern Makers, Draughts- 
men, Designers, Scientific Schools, etc. With many plates. By 

J. Howard Cromwell. Fourth edition 12mo. cloth, 1 50 

*'Mr. Cromwell has accomplished good work in bringing together in tliis 
volnme a great deal of information onl^ to be found by searching many 
works, and by adding the results of his own experience in the field of 
Mechanical Engineering."— ^mdri<;an Ma^niit: 

A TBEATISE ON BELTS AlO) PULLETS. 

Embracing full explanations of Fundamental Principles ; 
proper Disposition of Pulleys ; Rules for determining widths 
of leather and vulcanized rubber belts, and belts running over 
covered pulleys ; Strength and Proportions of Pulleys, Drums, 
etc. Together with the principles and necessary rules for 
Rope Gearing and transmission of power by means of Metallic 
Cables. By J. Howard Cromwell, Ph. 6., author of a Treatise 

on Toothed Gearing 12mo, cloth, 1 50 

** This is a very complete and comprehensive treatise, and is worthy of 
the attention of all Mechanics who have anything to do with the manage- 
ment of belts and pulleys, etc.^*— iVationo^ (Jar Builder* 

SAW FILING. 

The Art of Saw Filing Scientifically Treated and Explained 
on Philosophical Principles. With explicit directions for 
putting in order all kinds of Saws, from a Jeweler's Saw to a 
Steam Saw-mill. Illustrated by 44 engravings. By H« W. 
Holly. Fifth edition 18mo, cloth, 76 

SAW FILING. 

A Practical Treatise on Filing, Gumming, and Swageing Saws. 

By Robert H. Grimshaw Fully illustrated 1 vol., 16mo, 1 00 

MACHINEBY PATTEBN MASlNa. 

A Discussion of Methods, including Marking and Recording 
Patterns, Printing Press, Slice Valve and Corliss Cylinders ; 
How to Cast Journal-boxes on Frames, Differential Pulleys, 
Fly-wheels, Engine Frames, Spur, Bevel and Worm Gears, 
Key Heads for Motion Rods, Elbows and Tee Pipes, Sweeping 
Straight and Conical Grooved Winding Drums, Large Sheaves 
with Wrought and Cast-iron Arms, 128 full-size Profiles of 
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Gear Teeth of different pitches for Gears of 14 to 800 Teeth, 
with a Table showing at a glance the required diameter of 
Gear for a given number of teeth and pitch, Double Beat, 
Governor, and Pluj? Valves, Screw Propellor, a chapter on 
items for Pattern Makers, besides a number of valuable and 
useful Tables, etc., etc. 417 illustrations By P 8. Dingey, 

Foreman Pattern Maker and Draughtsman 12mo, cloth, |2 00 

'* A neat little work that should be not only in the hands of eveir pattern 
maker, bnt read by every foundry foreman and proprietor of fonndries 
doing machinery work.^''-^ Machinery M<nd<ier*8 Jow-nal. 

THE BOSTON MA.CHrEaST. 

Beinfi: & complete School for the Apprentice as well as the 
advanced Machinist, showing how to make and use every tool 
in every branch of the business ; with a Treatise on Screws and 
Gear^utting. By Walter Fitzgerald. Third ed*n. 18mo,cloth, 76 

STEAM HEATING FOB BUHiDINaS. 

Or, Hints to Steam Fitters. Being a description of Steam 
Heating Apparatus for Warming and Ventilating Private 
Houses and Large Buildings, with Remarks on Steam, Water^ 
and Air in their Relations to Heating. To which are added 
useful miscellaneous tables. By Wm. J. Baldwin. Tiiirteenth 

edition. With many illustrative plates 12mo, cloth, 2 50 

**Mr. Baldwin has supplied a want long felt for a practical work 
on Heating and Heating Apparatus.*'— iSonitory Ethgi/Mer. 

THE COST OP MANUFACTUBES— AND THE AD- 

MINISTBATION OF WOBESHOFS, FUBLIC 

AND FBIVATB. 

A System of Mechanical Book-keeping, based on the Card- 
Catalogue method, dispensing with skilled clerical labor and 
the use of books, by which the cost of manufactures may be 
promptly determined, either in gross or in any detail, as to 
component parts and operations thereon. Comprising a 
simple method of recording all dealings witli materials which 
relate to its procurement, expenditure, or possession. Applied, 
with numerous practical illustrations, to the trust, accounta- 
bility for public property, and funds required of the U. S. 
Ordnance Department, with a review of its present practice. 
By Capt. Henry Metcalfe, U. S. Ordnance Department. Illustra- 
ted with tables, forms of cards, etc. , etc. Second ed'n. 8vo, cloth, 5 00 

** I feel ftiire that by the use of your methods I can determine a cost I have 
never been able to arrive at."— Ewart Manupacturino Co., Chicago. 

*' We find that it enables us to keep a more accnrate record of each piece 
of work. We can locate the responsibility for any delay or omission."— 
Rathbone & Co., Stove Works, Albany. 

WBINKLES AND BECIPES. 

Compiled from the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. A collection 
of practical suggestions, processes, and directions, for the 
MECHANIC, ENGINEER, FARMER, and Housekeeper. 
With a COLOR TEMPERING SCALE, and numerous wood 
engravings. By Park Benjamin. Revised by Profs. Thurston 
and Van der Weyde, and Engineers Buel and Rose. Fifth 

revised edition 12mo, cloth, 2 00 

** Hundreds of Trade Secrets and Mechanical Shop Wrinkles." 
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MEOHANIOAL BNOINEBR'S POOEET-BOOE. 

By William Kent. M.E 12mo, morocco, 1100 pages, $5 00 

HBATING AND VBNTILATlNa OF BUILDINGS. 

An Elementary Treatise. By Prof. Holla C. Carpenter, Cornell 
University 8vo, cloth, 3 00 

A TREATISE ON HYDRAULICS. 

By Prof. Henry T. Bovey, McGlU University, Montreal. 

8vo, cloth, 4 00 

THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF MECHANICS. 

By A. Jay Du Bois. Three volumes. 8vo, cloth. 

Vol. I. Kinematics 3 60 

Vol. II. Statics 4 00 

Vol. III. Kinetics 3 60 

COMPRESSED AIR. 

By Frank Richards 12mo, cloth, 1 60 

A TREATISE ON ROPE DRIVINa. 

By Prof. J. J. Flather, Purdue University 12mo, cloth, 2 00 

LOCOMOTIVE MECHANISM AND ENGINEERINO. 

By H. C. Reagan, Jr 12mo, cloth, 2 00 

PRACTICE AND THEORY OF THE INJECTOR. 

By Strickland L Kneass, C.E 8vo, cloth, 1 50 
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